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Tue raptures of those who visit places of ancient renown 
more frequently belong to affectation than to enthusiasm. Local 
associations have, it is true, an acknowledged influence over us; 
but we cannot help suspecting them, in general, of falling far 
short of that intensity of feeling, which it is the fashion of our 
day to ascribe to them. Of those who swell the tribe of Italian 
tourists, not a few, we apprehend, are at this moment toiling 
with their Cicerones, or their Vasi’s Itinerary, through the monu- 
ments of ancient Rome, with no other recollections than those 
of the comforts on which they turned their backs when they left 
the pier of Dover. And some have scribbled their names in the 
Parthenon, or the temple of Theseus, and traversed the plains 
of Marathon, without one sentiment beyond that of disgust at 
the privations of their journey. It is fortunate, however, for the 
credit of our country, that scarcely more than half a dozen of 
professed idlers have betaken themselves to Greece as a refuge 
from theniselves, or an escape from the oppression of existence. 
Restless nights on sleep-destroying beds, wretched dinners on 
a Turkish pilaff, wine impregnated with rosin, not to mention a 
long catalogue of other incommodities which beset a Grecian 
traveller—give the journey rather too much the aspect of a pil- 
grimage to be really attractive to the greater part of those whose 
Fora ae and ambition might otherwise prompt them to un- 

e it. 
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Those, therefore, who visit Greece, give some proof of the 
honesty of their enthusiasm; and our reverence for that seat 
of ancient freedom and art, prompts us to pardon the sentimental 
fervors which occupy for the most part so large a space in this 
description of travels. We have, accordingly, made most liberal 
allowances for the declamatory enthusiasm, and the freaks and 
curvettings of style, in which Mr, Hughes, in the course of this 
pleasing and instructive work, instead of proceeding in the 
regular and sober pace of his learned predecessor Mr, Dodwell, 
has thought fit to indulge himself. We can easily imagine, 
however, that he who traverses this sacred track, may witness 
a new tribe of sensations, while he breathes its purer and more 
ethereal atmosphere. | 102 fi 

Greece is endeared to us by our earliest associations. Its 
history is made the first stage in the progress of our, moral.and. 
literary institution. It is there that we learn, as from an ele+ 
mentary tablet, our first lessons in civil and, political, prudence; 
that our early virtues receive their first breathings, and are. 
trained and anointed for nobler exercises. It is in the. story of. 
Greece that. we see our nature and its capacities in its greatest, 
dimensions and most graceful aititudes. Her heroic figures, 
exhibit the celestial mould and gigantic stature of moral prodi-, 

1es. 
There is.also,a, lively interest excited by the tour of Greece, in, 
minds prepared for it. by previous culture, by the sttiking resem-) 
blance between its ancient and. modern inhabitants. ‘The pros. 
Bey of Solon and Themistocles are indeed to be traced ,no, 

nger; (for there is not to be found at Athens, blood that has 
descended from higher sources than the nobles of Constantinople, 
the Notara, and Logotheti, familiar names to the Byzantine. 
historians;) yet many circumstances contribute to keep, up, an 
identity of national character, and to sustain the charm which, 
fascinates the lovers of antiquity. In this respect, the continuity. 
is more perfect between ancient and modern Athens, than, that. 
of ancient and modern Rome. . The Coliseum and the Pantheon, 
tell us, in silent but impressive language, the tale of departed. 
grandeur; but, amongst the present Italians, .where are 
resemblances ihat remind us. of the old masters, of the world?, 
In Greece, on the other hand, we are perpetually put, in, mind, 
of the domestic life and private manners of the ancients, . by, the. 
habits .and ,usages. which ‘still characterize the scene. But the, 
existing language of that country, perhaps more than any other , 
coincidences; keeps the chain unbroken... The Italian, the, 
other hand, though Latin is. one of the elements out of which 
it has been formed, bears a much slighter relation to that tonguey,, 
and is less distinguished in that respect from the other idioms of 
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the west, which were built on the same foundations, than is gene- 
rally supposed, Not that we are comparing the Italian which, 
by a singular fortune, after a series of foreign pollutions and a 
constant course of change, has become one of the most copious 
and harmonious languages of Europe, with the feeble and 
emasculated Romaic: but, inasmuch as the latter language, de- 
fective as it is, still retains the idiom, the phrase, and the termi- 
nations of the mother tongue, it operates more powerfully in 
recalling the recollection of the ages that are gone. Perhaps 
there is no modern language, with the single exception of the 
Arabic, that preserves more of its original structure. An 
Athenian, of the age of Demosthenes, would find less difficulty 
in conversing with the present Greek, than a contemporary of 
Froissart, or of William of Malmsbury, would experience in 
conversing with ourselves. Much as it has degenerated from 
_that wonderful idiom, which was a kind of music of the mind, 
swelling to every note of passion, and strengthening every pre- 
cept of wisdom,—it still has tones and vocal inflexions which 
strongly bespeak its history. ‘The lyre is not quite unstrung, 
though the master-hands are no more, that awakened it to me- 
-lody.- It still breathes a sweetness that transports .us over the 
chasm of interposing years, and carries us back to those periods 
which have son Bi it so dear to.posterity. In truth, the chief 
difference is in the pronunciation. There is no doubt that if.a 
Greek scholar would cast off his Gothic accentuation, and con- 
descend to learn the tones of a modern Greek, he would be easily 
understood at Athens or Constantinople. | 
~ Adverting to the short period during which Greek was ‘the 
_language of the Imperial Court, its existence, even.in its present 
mutilated form, will strike us as nearly miraculous. [Its impetu- 
osity and vigour are gone; but the modern Greeks are still punc- 
tiliously nice about its cadences and its inflexions. ‘The verbs 
have lost those changes of termination which imparted so much 
variety to the ancient diction, -being now, as in the western 
dialects of Europe, conjugated with the auxiliary. The aorists 
also, which, by a wonderful refinement in’ the philosophy of 
grammar, denoted the minutest differences of time in human 
transactions, and the ‘dual number,—these are gone: but the 
declensions ate not materially altered, and the frame of the lan~ 
guage remains much as it was. It must be confessed, indeed, that 
even this identity of language, imperfect as it is, is scarcely to'be 
traced at’ Athens ;' for it'is'a strange problem, but an undoubted’ 
fact, that the dialect which was once the discourse of Pericles and’ 
Aspasia, and the admiration of Greeks and barbarians, is now the 
most corrupt both in idiom and pronunciation, and the ridicule’ 
and opprobrium of the rest of Greece, being little better than a” 
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patchwork, -of Italian, Sclavonian, and Albanian, superinduced 
‘upon the old language. Nor is it to, trace the causesand stages 
uF this depravation, _ It is certainly not recent, for Meursius in 
1578, nearly two hundred and fifty years ago, observed that ofall 
‘the Grecian dialects, the Attic was the worst. A much purer, di 

tion is to be met with in some of the islands of the Archipclage 
and the Ionian Sea; but the best modern Greek is spoken int 

Fanar* of Constantinople, where the ruined countries, of, the 


The Greek that is written or spoken. there is indeed depravi 
but its chief corruptions may be traced to the Hellenic, itse 
without foreign Seiten and the learned ear, might, dw 
with delight on sentences of pure and unmixed diction, froma 
Fanariot Beyzarde, of whose nobility and fashion the purity, of 
his language. is deemed the surest criterion... 
_. Added to the charm of language, the classical tourist, wil aX 
perience, at every instant, the recurrence of the usages, and, in- 
stitutions. to. which we, have already alluded, and which, brivg 


ancient and. modern Greece, into contact. with each, other. 


“Moldavian and Wallachian governments still retain their palaces. 


‘Some of these interesting coincidences have, been collected. by, the 


late Mr. Frederick Douglas, in his pleasing Essay on the Ancient 


* 


and Modern Greeks. Many have been incidentally, pointed; ont 


Mr, Hughes, Of these customs, particularly, those of their 


dress, &c. many still exist)in the first freshness of antiquity ;,and 
many of them as they were depicted by Homer on. thes ield: o! 
Achilles. ‘The marriage ceremonial, for instance, so. minutely 
painted in that passage, is still, with due allowance for the change 
of religion, preserved amongst the present Greeks.. It isa,xe- 
markable fact, that there is scarcely a circumstance in this cerer 
mony, described by Catullus in his Epithalamium, which, is not 
still practised. The tears of the bride, and /her dissembled re- 
pugnance, to all appearance as strong as if the fate of Iphigenia 
awaited her—the Fescennine licence of the hymeneal songs+—the 
nuts showered on her as she moves in the procession, are still to 
be observed in. every part of Grecia Propria. Homer's exquisite 
description also of the dance, isan image of festive delight sti 
to be'seen in the Islands. _ As to the beauty and elegance; of, the 
Romaica, there seems a; great difference in the sentiments of, trat 
vellers, * Graceful and splendid,” ‘says Mr. Douglas, ,, after 
citing Homer’s description from the fourteenth book,.of,,the 
Tliad, loses nothing by, reality. The, Romaica, the us 
dance of the islanders the has. been, faithfu! 
Represented by Homer; and any account which I can, give, of at 
will be, Jittle more than,a teeble copy of that beautiful, pictures; 
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«The rapid and fréqaent change of figure?” says Dr. Holland, 
vol. 243, renders the Romaica a very pleasing dance, and 
the best of those that are become national.” Whereas 
“Mr. Dodwell observes, “that it is ‘a dance composed of ‘many 
round a Jarge circle, jumping first with the one 
‘foot, then with the other, without any pretensions to grace, ele- 
ance, or activity,” Dodwell’s Tour, vol. ii. p. 21. later: 
traveller (Mr. Turner) describes it in terms that are far from 
flattering << Such as wished to dance formed a ring, ‘and’ th 
ail’ danced round a blazing pan of charcoal.” Without ‘any 
doubt,” he says, “the Romaica is the stupidest dance ever in- 
wetted! party of Grecks, in their holiday array, ‘dnd’ assem- 
‘bled in’ the air among beautiful and ‘romantic scenery, must 
‘always have an interesting and picturesque appearance ; ‘and it is 
only on this account ‘(and allowing for the ety passion of 
Benibitig any thing foreign) that I can imagine how any traveller 
tin have’ expressed any ‘applause of so stupid o dance as the 
‘Tour to the Levant, ‘vol. iii. p.'74. Tt 
wis, ‘however, very natural for a youthful traveller,’ overflowin 
With classical ‘récollections, to confound the 
front ‘its tesemblance to antiquity with that’ which a graceful exe- 
‘ention affords. |For it is this which is the real source of the emo= 
idn, ‘And’ perhaps the’ remark is equally applicable to ‘the whole 
‘catalogue! of usages derived the Heiter days ‘of Greece, and 
the miodern ‘Greek hiniself at uninteresting object of eoh- 
templation ; although it must be confessed that he ‘illustrates the 
discouraging distinction of Aristotle between the évyeve¢ and the 
year. ‘He is still, inrespect of cunning, levity, acuteness, pliability, 
the Greeculus esuriéns of Juvenal ; vain, and unmindful of veracity. 
The character of the modern Athenian seems to be modified; as it 
was formerly, by the peculiarity of his climate, than which nothing 
can be more delicious.’ The Heat of the summer is mitigated b 
# regular gale, which, according to Mr. Dodwell, (vol. ii. p. 8, 
so°redaced thé ‘temperature, that the thermometer seldom ‘rose 
higher than 85° Fahrenheit. The air of Attica was. always ‘cs- 
teemed for “its superior purity; and its dryness and subtilty 
live beeiy Supposed, in all times, to have contributed to the 
lightness of ‘spirits; for which the inhabitants’ of that prove | 
Were remarkable, ind which distinguished them, t eit OWN. 
Opinion at least, from the race who inhabited the unwholesome. 
marshes of Boeotia;' a theory which jis, however, ‘more’ than 
slightly impaired ‘by the sitenidid exceptions’ of Pindar’and Epa~ 
minondas.’ ‘The modern Athenian jis’ lively, ardent, and 
nious;-he is still famous for the smartness of his repartees, his 
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inconstancy, and his eagerness for news. The interrogatory which | 
struck Demosthenes so forcibly, t: xauvov, is still the same, ‘but. 
corrupted into, He is. still.a tyrannical and factious. 
animal. He revenges the oppressions and insults he is daily rev 
ceiving from the Turks, by wanton cruelties, on those who are: 
pleneds under his power; on the poor inhabitants, for instance. 
of Aiginaand Salamis;—and, the election of an annual magis 
trate, who is. still ;mocked with the title of Archon, excites faces 
tions and: tumults not easily extinguished. But; the physical, is. 
more striking than the moral identity. ‘Their formsjare light, 
and elastic, and every Jineament bespeaks the Greek of early 
times... “ I, can scarcely trust myself,” says Mr. Douglas, tov 
describe the beauty of a Greek girl, when. arriving at the age. 
which the Greeks have so. gracefully personified asthe 
paves" Hey.” islands of Andro, ‘Tino, and, above all, of Crete, 
coutain forms, in copying, which) the chissel of Praxiteles would. 
not have been misemployed, , Their countenances are brightened. 
by a perpetual, vivacity, which, never visits the downcast.coune 
tenances. of the men; though the delicacy of. their forms. soon. 
gives way to the heat of the climate and the \immoderate use.of 
the warm bath, But this description will not, it seems, apply.to 
the Athenian women. ‘ ‘Therejis no part of Greece,”’, says Mae 
Dodwell, vol. ii. p. 24, ‘ where the women are so plain. Wet 
look in vain for the sylph-like forms which enrapture us in their: 

_ very heart must sympathize in the sufferings of Greece under 
her; haughty and profligate. oppressors; and the emancipation: 
ofthat interesting country from the galling servitude by which 
‘itis impoverished and desolated, would be a spectacle over which 
the patriot and the philosopher would equally exult. Theres. 
no moral and political unfitness which opposes the project: 
those who, have had the best opportunity of studying the pre~ 
sent character of the Greeks, attribute its innumerable defects’ to” 
the tyranny and the exactions which overwhelm theni, to the 
debasing and frivolous superstitions of their church, and to’the: 


ignorance and obstinacy ‘of their clergy. 
Nothing,’ says Mr. Dodwell, is so:inimical to the regeneration 
of the Greeks as the overbearing power and extreme bigotry. of their. 
‘spiritualpastors, whe exercise a double tyranny, over, the minds and 
bodies of their’ flocks; nipping, the force: of their native. genius, and 
| reducing nature by long and severe mortifications, Nor must we omit’ 
» this important, consideration,—that almost all the faults of the Greeks" 
are, owing to their present cruel oppression; and’ that if under. sich» 
circumstances they are not worse than other nations, there is‘evety” 
feason to that they would be inferior to-no-other people an: 
ot? 
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wisdom and virtue, if they were blessed with a just government and @ 
tolerant: religion.”? (Vol. ii. p. 14 ) 


This sentiment is echoed by our other intelligent traveller, Mr. 
Hughes. But this desirable event, the dream at once, and the 
hope of the enlightened mind, is still at an immeasurable:dis- 
tance. ‘* Knowledge,” says Mr. Hughes, ‘is increasing and 
will increase; with knowledge, not only the desire of freedom,. 
but the fitness for it will increase also; true patriotism will spread 
through all ranks, and when Greece sha'l eseape from bondage 
corporeal and intellectual, then its genius will revive.” (Volvo ii. 
p- 72.) Every feeling man will join in these aspirations. But 
that which it is permitted us to hope, it is sometimes irrational 
to expect, and wicked and’ mischievous prematurely to at- 
tempt. Sonnini and‘many other writers’ have preached up a 
new crusade for the independence of Greeee and her rescue 
from infidel hands; but it could hardly have been expected ‘that 
their ravings’ would have found countenance or sanction from 
the travellers of so inquisitive and meditative a nation, as Great 
‘Britain.’ Yet we were surprised to‘find that the absurdity is sull 
cherished. Mr. ‘Turner,* whom we have more than once quoted, , 
because he is the most recent traveller into those regions, breaks. 
out into the following exclamation: . 


_,§ The Greeks have vices in a greater degree than most. othér 
nations; but they are'the vices of a slave; and if the other kingdoms 
of Europe would attempt (and they would assuredly be able) to eman- 
cipate the Greeks, Europe would be an incalculable gaitier, and the 
‘Greeks, in the course of two or three centuries, would becomea very fine 
nation, for time would be necessary to eradicate their long habits of 
‘baseness and slavery. Would to God, I could: see the experiment 


‘tried 1”? 


_., Surely this is the false gallop of political speculation. “It 
begins, however, at the inverse end of the process. Emaneipate 
them first, says this gentleman, and give them two or three cen- 
_turies to get rid of their vices. Correct their vices, and then® 
emancipate them, or, what is the same thing, let them emancipate’ 
themselves, says common sense; but if in the order of human: 
things two or three centuries are to-elapse, before’ the moraksoil: 
-is*fitted for the experiment, we mast submit to the destination. 
_All premature’ attempts; ‘all anticipations’of the slow-progresswof 
human improvement, will only aggravate what they 
_moving. Nor is it quite so clear ‘that aseendaney*ofe 
the Greeks would be an unequivocal’ blessing’ to’ the country» 
itself, ‘The worst tyrant is an enfranchised slaves and the history: 


* Tatner’s Tour to the Levant, vol.4. p. 439. DAR 
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of Wallachia and Moldavia may convince us that even a Turkish: 
Piisha’ might’ bé regretted by the ‘subjects “of a’Greek Vaivode.: 
We are far, therefore, from considering the period of Greek re+ 
stration be’near and in spite of the revolutionary examples: 
of the’ Contitient, we hold it to be a British, and, on that account 
not less ‘x philosophical sentiment, to expect no lasting res 
formation, or ‘solid benefit, from changes where the work ‘hag 
not’ begun with the correction of those practices and principles® 
which debase the national character. Were ‘it our ‘fate to' behold! 
this Consummation in Greece, we should indéed rejoice to seé Ker 
aWaké from ‘the torpid sleep ‘of ages, and rise’ majestically to view” 
as ‘a new star’in the political firmament. 
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“After'these ‘observations, not foreign indeed to the subject of) 
the present article, but which have detained us awhile from the 
works of ‘Mr. Dodwell' and Mr.’ Hughes, we now proceed to the 
nidre specific’ part of out duty. ‘It ‘is’ not too much to say, ‘that? 
we ‘have pertséd ‘them ‘with “a pleasure only inferior to ‘that ‘of 
actually Visiting ‘the ‘delightful regions ‘which they *delineatew 
We have selected them the Jarge ‘mass’ of travels with» 
which) table’ is “groaning, ‘and which» threaten: us owitho 
satiety on subjects’ ‘of all’ others the most interesting to lite 
rary curiosity, but on which too great ‘am exuberance of) 
information wearies attention, encumbers the memory,’ and: 
dissipates and distracts enquiry; and our’ principal ‘motive’ for’ 
the selection’ is, ‘that’ are both intrinsically classical 
as well as topographically illustrative of the country. To both 

of them, we must give credit for a full and overflowing fund of 
that previous learning, withont which, to visit distant countries’ 
-is but to wander ; and a man, as Lord Bacon remarks, “ goeth® 
rather to school than ‘to travel.” But we have also been influw 
enced by another reason,—the contrast of zianner exhibited: 
these travellérs in the ‘grave and cautious industry with which) 
has gleaned: the materials for elaborate work ; and the 
fire and ‘aniniation' with which the other has traversed ‘the sanid 
ground, without, however; in ‘the slightest decree diminishing our’ 
confidence in'the facts which he relates. “Mr. Hughes resembles. 
some of the modern French writers upon Greece, in-his ¢xubers) 
ance of sentiment every topic connected with his subjéet ; 
but-he has-not, like Savary or Sonnini, disgusted his readers by. 
anaffected, contempt. for established opinions,and, sound Jearning, 
and thavidtecand false philosophy which characterizes the partis 
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cular school, of taste and of politics, to which those trayellerssbe-., 
longed, He.;has. comprehended in his, Tour, a :wider.,extent; 
of country; than, Dodwell, whose researches, with, the 
exception of one or two of the lonian Islands, .have been for, the. 
most part confined,to Proper Greece; having, given; us,mslight, 
but interesting sketch of Sicily, and a more detailed accopnt.of, 
Albania, particularly of that extraordinary, man who 
swayed the fortunes, of that part of Greece (the ancient, Epirus), 
thanjis ito, be found in any other author, 
Much . praise.is,due, to Mr. Dodwell. for the. fidelity, with, 
which, the 'features.of the country have, been. delineated in ,the, 
numerous drawings which accompany his work. To,accomplish.,. 
this object, he appears to have spared no sacrifice of time or o 
money. The greater part of the drawings were executed by a 
Roman artist, who accompanied finn bits travels, and many 
of them were made by the author himself. ‘The work is the sub- 
stance of tours made at several times; the first in 1801, and the 
Other..in, 1805 and 1806, and the late rance of .the work: is 
accounted for by the long detention of, Mr. Dedwell,in France, im, 
consequence of Buonaparte’s franti¢)and capricious decree against, 
the British who were.then in ‘that country... We follow,, 
our traveller.in his first Grecian expedition, | which.occupies a, 
very. waconsiderable space in his..book, comprises.merely,an,, 
uninteresting, and we must, be permitted to, add, tedious, survey; 
of ‘the islands and: coast ef Dalmatia, (in which no notice occurs, 
of Pola, the only: object worthy of antiquarian research,) and a. 
description of Corfu, which is unnecessarily, prolonged. by.an, 
imperfeet. history, of ancient Corcyra, In, the same voyage, he, 
touched at Santa Maura. (Leucadia) and thence sailed to Ithaca, 
of,which he has..given only a, general description,,.. The, ace, 
count, however, given of it both by Sir William, Gell and.Mr.., 
Dodwell, would. perplex us in assigning a rational, cause,for, 
the predilection cherished for it by. Ulysses, Cicero, probabl 
solves. the ,problem. Non) quia larga, sed. quia, 
ought to. be. observed,-also; that the exact, situation, of, the, 
Homeric Ithaca is still a matter of learned,controversy, that will, 
probably inever be decided* In, this tour; Mr. Dodwell pros 
ceeded to Athens, the islands of the Archipelago, the, coast. of. 
Troy, and Constantinople. On his second tour, four, years, alters) 
wards, he; exatnined the country, in greater ¢letail,, and, it jis, this. 


journey. which. forms. the subject; matter,of learned. and, elas, 
vate work. (359910) soau etotinw ont to 


author sailed from. Sicily, in, the, early, and, 


Prove but little... Phey were strack many: ceotusies! after the kings, 
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arriving in sixty:hours at Zacynthus* (or according'to Mr. Dod+ 
well’s Greek orthography Zakunthos) broke out, ashe entered 
the port of the island, into the following rapture, which we trans 
seribevas no unfaithful copy of the impressions with which. the 
classical. eye: would cast its first glances on the shores of Greece. 


cannot describe the sensations which I experienced, on ap- 
proaching the classic shores of Greece. My mind was agitated ‘b 
the delights of the present, and the recollections of the past. The 
land which had been familiar to my ideas from early impressions, 
seemed as if by enchantment, thrown before my eyes. I beheld the 
native soil.of the great men whom I had so often admired; of the: 
ts, historians, and orators, whose works I had perused with de- 
ight, and to whom Europe has been indebted for so much of her 
high sentiment, and her intellectual cultivation. I gazed upon. the 
region which had produced so many artists of unrivalled excellence, 
whose works are still admired as the models of perfection, and the 
standards of taste. All these ideas crowding into the mind, made a 
deep impression; and fixed me for some time, in a contemplative, 
but pleasurable reverie. ‘The view befure me comprehended the most 
interesting countries in the classic world. In the more immediate 
vicinity was Zakunthos, with its hills of soft verdure, and its plains of 
varied wealth; with the town, the fortress, the port, and Mount 
Scopa, the-ancient Elatos, towering above with its pointed top. . The: 
Messenian. and Arcadian mountains skirted one part of the distant. 
horizon with.a faint and varying outline, while the eye glanced,on 
the peaceful shores of Elis, on the fertile plains of Achaia, the rugged 
elevations of Locris, Aitolia, Acarnania, and Epiros, covered with 
snow. The scattered Echinades, with the islands of Ithaca and 
Cephallenia, powerfully attracted the attention; and the whole 
“* Laertia regna,” with those regions of ancient Greece, which, are 
of the most general celebrity, and the highest renown, were brought 
at once into the field of view. There was ample gratification for the 
eye and for themind.” (Vol. i. p. 78, 79.) 


The quarantine regulations prevented our traveller from land 
ing at this island. Mr. Hughes was more fortunate. He sailed 
from Messina in 1812, Add passed some time at Zante. Its 
whole circumference is about seventy miles. Many of its vil- 
lages and hamlets are delightfully disposed in the retreating folds 
of mountain ridges, where the myrtle, vine, and olive still, grow in 
protation, The climate is temperate; the summer heat is cooled 

y sea breezes, and in the winter the snow never remains on the 
ground. Athenzus praises the wine of Zacynthus for its strength, 
and it still retains that quality. The advantage of British pro-: 


r names, the custom of modifying them in different countries is too well esta- 
lished to be departed from, without incurring the appearance of affectation or 
try: The Roman poets have natoralized Zacynthus to our eat.” The'pre- 
‘Scnt-nume of the istand (Zante) low 
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tection: is every day more manifest; and. among: its: beneficial. 
results may be reckoned the completion of an’ excellent mole, 
which affords: perfect security to ships, and the construction of: 
excellent roads. Its commerce and its revenues are fast inereasing, 
and, the money expended by British residents: is. improving 
visibly the condition of the people. Oranges, lemons, citrons’ 
are amongst the principal articles of its exportations, for which. 


it chiefly receives specie in return. 


“ The currants of Zante form the principal article of exportation ; 
the weight of about 80,000 cwts. being sent ‘annually ‘to’ England, 
Holland, Sweden, Germany, and Venice, though the first mentioned. 
country consumes more than all the rest together. | The delicate plant» 
which produces this fruit (V2t7s Corinthiaca) rises to the height ‘of: 
about three or four feet, being very thick in branches and leaves, the. 
latter of which are much smaller than those of the common vine; it is, 
subject to great injury from insects when it begins to shoot, from early: 
frosts in the spring, and from heavy rains at the time of flowering. Its 
fruit, when ripe, is of the size of our largest red currant, of a rich 
purple colour, hanging in long and beautiful clusters: its luscious 
flavour is agreeably tempered with a slight acidity, which renders it a 
very favourite article in the dessert. This vine requires*a very pecu- 
liar soil and situation for its arrival at perfection: the first-ought to’ be- 
dry and flinty with a sufficient mixture of light clay’ or'loam; the 
second should be near the sea and sheltered from the violence of the: 
wind :—hence it will flourish only on the north or north-west coasts: 
ofthe Morea, and the islands of Zante; Cephalonia and Ithaca: its 
culture has been attempted at Santa Maura and the other Ionian 
Islands, but without success. The vine begins to bear well in its. 
seventl: year, and will last near a century if proper care and attention 
be paid to manure it and add fresh soil whenever it begins to show ex- 
haustion. ‘The grape ripens in the end of July, but the vintage does 
not commence till the end of August; the clusters when gathered are 
conveyed away in baskets, and laid upon a smooth floor formed by a 
fine mastic cement which prevents earthy particles from mingling with 
the grapes: on this floor they are carefully spread and turned eve 
day: if the weather should prove very rainy, the hopes of the culti- 
vator are totally destroyed: if it be fine (and it rarely happens other- 
wise) the fruit becomes dry in ten or twelve days; it is then cleared 
from external substances, and deposited in warehouses, Where it emits 
that viscous fluid which coagulates it so closely, that a pickaxe is 
sometimes required to separate the’ mass, before it can be put into. 
casks for exportation.”’” (Vol. i. p. 146, 147.) 
It is a subject of honest delight to British feelings to witness: 
the advance of this island in the career of civil and political bless- 
ings under.the administration of its present protectors. Crimes of | 
the utmost atrocity were committed with inrpunity under the Vene-. 
tian and even under the French Law and justice have’ 


at length resumed their reign. ‘lhe.terrible incursions of the bax 
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barians.in.the middle ages have left in Zante searcely one vestige 
of ancientarté: The discovery of the tomb of Cicero,” pretended 
to have been Jaid open by workmen digging for the foundation 


of a Latin church in the year 1544, scarcely deserves the slightest 
mention.’ The form of the letters sufficiently detects the impos- 


ture. It is not to be supposed that the secret of his sepulchre 


should not have transpired,—of him whose memory wes held im 
so religious a veneration by the Romans for ages after his in- 
human murder on the shore of Caieta, that the spot where he 
fell continued long to be visited as a place of pilgrimage. The 
spirit of discovery, and the success attending the researches of 
our countrymen in the Ionian Islands, have, however, brought 
to lipht many interesting antiquities illustrative of the arts, man- 
ners, and domestic life of the ancient people of these islands. Te 
is'an extraordinary fact, that these discoveries, consisting of em 
bossed and’ figured ‘chalices, paterse, vases, chains, and other 
ornaments of the finest gold, were extracted from the receptacles 
of the dead. As nothing like them was ever, discovered, In. any 
other part of Greece, they. enable: us to form an estimate of the 
former wealth, commerce,.and population’ of these western 
islanders. ; Such discoveries have naturally excited no smalb 
sation among, the literati of the Jonian Islands; anda multifarious 
correspondence, comprising both learned conjecture and’ ingeni= 
ous,commentary,' waseearried on inthe’ Lonian Ephemeris ot 
Zimte Gazette, a periodical work lately ‘established there, fromi 
which Mr.’ Hughes draws the’ most enconraging auguries of the 
moraland social improvement of the modern Grecks. 
Dodwell determined to proceed through Phocis and 
Borotia to revisit the spots he had seen on his first journey,, and 
to examine others which he had then neglected; .he remained.at 
Patras to make arrangements for his tour, which he considered 
as commencing in that place. He proceeded along the gulph of 
Corinth, and_arrived at Galaxidi, whence he set out for Salina 
(the ancient Amphissa) and still the largest city of the Hesperian 
or QOzolian,Loceris, and reached it in about five hours. The 
Acropolis, whose place is now occupied by the castle, is a ma 
of ruins, »Saléna is about six miles from Krisso, and at this latte 
place ‘he ‘had an opportunity, by means of a letter of introduction 
to the Bishop; of secing, for the first time, the interior of a 
Greek faniily. “As some of their domestic customs are, curious, 
and interesting, we subjoin Mr. Dodwell’s relation, 

» Before ‘sitting.\down to dinner, as well as afterwards, we Har to 
perform the cexemony ‘of ‘the or washing of the hands’! a 
tin bason,, which the Tarks name /evenn, is brought ‘round to “all 
company, tne,servant holding it on his left army while: with the other 

hand,, he water, {rom a tin yessel, called by the Turks ibriky 
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the hands of the washer, having a towel thrown ‘over! his shoulder, to 
dry them. with... The, towel is called from the ancientiword 
 This.ceremony is not. only. before: and after 
meals, but is practised by Greeks and Turks before commencing their 
‘orations, as it was by the ancients before they sacrificed to the;gads, 
and on the arrival of a stranger at a house. ‘The bason was called 
‘aren, and not pstanacpey, as some have supposed, the latter being the 
@raught taken after dinner, when the niptron, or washing, was finished. 


Several other authors mention the same 
We.dined at a round table of copper tinned, called, inthe Tark- 
ish language, siny, supported upon one leg or column, like the mono- 
odia of the ancients, We sat on cushions placed on the floor; and 
dur dress not being so conveniently large as that of the Greeks, we 
found the greatest difficulty in tucking our legs under us, or rather 
sitting upon them, as they do with perfect case and pliability,, Several 
tines I was' very near falling back, and overturning the episcopal table, 
with albits good things. ‘The Bishop insisted upon my Greek servant 
sitting at table with us; and on my’ observing that it was contrary to 
our: Custom, he answered, that he could not bear such ridiculous dis- 
tinctions in his house. It was with difficulty 1 obtained the' privilege 
of drinking out.,ef my own glass, instead of out of the large goblet, the 
Or poculum amicitie, which served for the whole party, 
and which had been whiskered | by. the Bishop, and the rest) the 
company, for both the Greeks and Turks use only one glass:at meals. 
~“ The Greeks seldom drink until they have dined.. Xenophon men- 
tions the same custom among the ancients. When the dinner/was 
finished, and the xtipo.izzper was performed, a draught of wine was taken 
‘each person, and it was termed jttaurzp, from being taken after 
the niptron, or washing, was over. ‘This is the explanation of Athenaug, 
and of many authors whom he cites. | | se | 
to “After dinner, strong thick coffee, without sugar, was handed 
rounds the cup is not placed in a saucer, but in another cup of metal, 
which, the ‘Turks call zarf, and which defends the fingers trom being 
burnt; for the coffee is served up and drank as hot as possible. °\ 
1 observed at this place a custom, which. is prevalent throughout 
reece, and which seems to be of ancient date: .the houses havemo 
bells, and the servants are called by. the master, clapping, his +hands. 
Pausanias, in his description of a painting ¥ Polygnotas, ‘says that 


As 


Paris is represented clapping his hands to call Penthesilea, who ig seen, 
in'the'picture.” (Vol. 1, p. 156,157.) be 


quitting Krisso, about half way, to Kastri,.a vast precipice 
renders to the far famed, Delphi: awfully 
strikingly picturesque. The road is here extremely narrows 
aipice is overlooked. on the right land, and a rock rises on the left. 
There-can--be ino doubt »that this» is: the spot desctibed by’ Livy, 
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~where some Macedonians eae and attempted to destroy Eu- 


menes, king of Pergamus. ‘The computed distance from Salina 
to Krisso is two hours, and from Krisso to Kastri as much more, 
answering to the computation of Pausanias, who makes the 
distance from Awphissa to Delphi about 120 stadia. The ap- 
proach to this place, when its gods, its temples, and the various 
objects of its superstition were in their meridian splendour, must 
have been well calculated to strike with religions awe the de- 
luded but sincere votary. Its sublime and terrific scenery, 
its ancient celebrity, and its prostrate and ruined condition, 
still cause, in the mind of the classical spectator, a vibration 
of feeling between melancholy and admiration. The ve 
lace once breathed tke presence of Apollo; and the fascinated 
imagination still confesses the local illusion. In the back ground 
of this magnificent picture, the precipices of Parnassus rise in 
almost perpendicular grandeur, and its valley is excluded from 
the rest of the world by the rough and barren rocks which sur- 
round it. The most interesting spot amongst the ruins of 
Delphi is the Castalian spring. It is about two hundred yards 
from the village, at the base of the Parnassian precipices. The 
two celebrated rocks, the Phadriades, which give the name of 
biceps to the mountain, rise above the fountain perpendicularly, 
exhibiting the two celebrated points of Nauplia and Hyampia, 
sacred to Bacchus and Apollo. The chasm by which they are 
separated, is not more than five or six yards in breadth. 


‘* The Kastalian spring is clear, and forms an excellent beverage ; 
but I confess that its waters produced none of those effects upon me, 
which were felt by travellers of more lively imaginations, or more 
tender stomachs, than myself, 

“ Nil tum Castaliz rivis communibus unde 
Dissimiles 

“Dr. ees it seems, was converted into a poet by its draught! 
while, in Dr, Chandler (a far more credible fact), it manifested its 
effects ina stomach-ache and a shivering fit. But if similar results 
were the uniform product of the Kastalian spring, we might expect to 
find all the inhabitants of Kastri particularly liable to frigid shiverings, 
or poetic ecstacies, | 

*“* The water which oozes from the rock, was in ancient times intro- | 
duced into a hollow square, where it was retained for the use of the 
Pythia and the oracular priests. Some steps that are cat in the rock 
formed a descent to this bath. The face and sides of the precipice, 
which inclose the spring, have been cut and flattened: it was no doubt 
anciently covered in ; for it cannot well be imagined that the Pytho- 
ness laved her holy limbs in open day. A circular niche, which was 
probably designed for a statue, is cut in the face of the rock: a small 
arch and passage is seen on the western side a little above the usual 
level of the spring : this was made to let off the superfluous water. At 
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the apposite side is the diminutive chapel of St. John, which seems to 
have been contrived in order to exhibit the triumph of the cross, over 
the adoration of Apollo and the Muses! 
‘* The fountain 1s ornamented with pendant ivy, and overshadowed 
by a large fig tree, the roots of which have penetrated the fissures of 
the rock, while its wide-spreading branches throw a cool and re- 
freshing gloom over this interesting spot. At the front of the spring 
we were gratified by the sight of a majestic plane tree, that nearly de- 
fends it from the rays of the sun, which shines on it only a few hours 
inthe day. Homer, in his Hymn to Apollo, mentions the fount Del- 
phousa at this place; probably meaning the Kastalian. 
‘* Above the Phzdriades is a plain, and a small lake, the waters of 
which enter a katabathron, or chasm; and it is probably from this that 
the Kastalian spring is supplied. The superfluous water, after trick- 
ling amongst the rocks, crosses the road, and enters a modern fount, 
from which it makes a quick descent to the bottom of the valley, 
through a narrow and rocky glen, fringed with olive and mulb 
trees, when it joins the little river Pleistos, and enters the sea near 
the ruins of Kirra. While we were at Delphi, the Kastalian sprin 
was flowing in a copious stream, and formed several small cascades, 
the appearance of which was highly picturesque. The sides of the 
fountain were covered with fine water-cresses: I gathered some for 
dinner, which the poor people observing, asked if they were medici- 
nal; and when I explained to them how they were to be eaten, they 
communicated the discovery to the others; and the next morning, I 
met a party of the villagers returning from the spring, each with a pro- 
vision of the newly-discovered vegetable; they thanked me for the in- 
formation I had given them ; and pointing to their cresses, told me 
they should for the future give them the name ¢pavxoxoprov, or the 
Frank’s Herb. The poorer Greeks, particularly those who live far 
from the sea, have so little to eat during their Jong and rigorous fasts, 
that the discovery of a new vegetable, which they did not know was 
palatable or wholesome, was a circumstance of some importance to 
them.” (Dodweli’s Travels, vol. i. p. 172—174.) 


Sir George Wheeler discovered a virtue in the Castalian 
waters which neither Spon, Chandler, nor Mr. Dodwell attri- 
bute to them. “ It is very good and cool,” observes that face- 
tious old traveller, * fit to quench the thirst of those hot-brained 
poets, who, in their bacchanals spare neither God nor man, and 
to whom nothing is sacred but they will venture to profane it,” * 
We never perused this passage, for we often turn to the quaint 
but accurate relations of this antiquated tourist both for inform- 
ation and delight, without breathing in silent. ejaculation, a 
hearty wish that one at least of our modern race of poets, and 
who from these beautiful regions has derived the richest orna- 


ments of his verse, had drunk profusely at the salubrious foun- 
tain. 


* Wheeler’s Travels, p. 315. 
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© [nm such a scene as the “ hic mountains,” no wonder that 
“Mr. Hughes should feel himself exalted above prose, and give 
‘vent to his feclings in a diction corresponding to their fervour. 
‘We remember, however, the glowing colours in which Dr. 
‘Clarke, in the fourth volume of his interesting ‘Travels, deli- 
‘neated these grand and inspiring 
__ There is enough,”’ says he ‘ remaining to enable a skilful archi- 
tect to form an accurate plan of Delphi; but it should be. fitted tae 
model of Parnassus; for in the harmonious adjustment, .which..was 
here conspicuous of the works of God and man, every stately edifice 
and majestic pile constructed by human labour, were made to form a 
tof the awful features of the mountains, and from whatever quar, 
ter Delphi was approached, a certain solemn impression of superna- 
tural agency must have been excited, diffusing its influenée. over 
every object: so that the sanctity of the whole district became 4a ‘say- 
ing throughout Greece, and ‘aLL PARNASSUS WAS ACCOUNTED 


is a singular feature of this stupendous scene, thatthe an- 
cient city stood on terraces of a semicircular form, successively 
rising over each other, and. resembling, on a large scale, the seats 

““ The site is compared by Strabo to a vast natural theatre, and,the 

Mmpariscn is just even to the minutest details; for the city was.not: 
only built in a fine semicircular sweep of the mountain, butst 
as it were, Upon regular gradations of terraces built in the. Cyclos 
péan style of masonry: these therefore would not unaptly represent. 
the ranges of seats, whilst the Lycoréan crags. towering aloft around: 
the coilon, might be likened to the great gallery or portico.of the 
Greek theatre; the deep valley of the Pleistus in front of Delphi.gives: 
an adequate space for the prosaenium, and the scene itself is displayed 
in the opposite heights. of Cirphis. Such was this colossal theatre: 
where deities and their satellites composed the drama! How splendid. 
must have been its effect when Art contended with Nature: tar 
eminence in its decoration! when with these solemn cliffs and venerable 
masses of rock, the stately majesty of the Doric temple,. and the:light 
elegance of the columnated portico, was beautifully contrasted 
when all these artfully constructed terraces held. up to universal.ad- 
miration masterpieces of ancient sculpture, and the curling. incense 
rose from a thousand altars! It must be confessed that the view cor- 
responded with the sublime ideas of those inspired bards who repre- 
sented this holy mountain as the resort of celestial beings, where they 
delighted to celebrate their festivals and lead the heavenly choirs: . — 


** But when the goddess of the chase forsakes 
Her pleasure and unbends her silver bow, : 
To Delphi's wealthy shrine her course she takes, 

uses and Graces mixt. 
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How great must have been the astonishment of the ancient pilgrim 
after he had toiled over many a wearisome stade to view this solemn 
sanctuary, this common altar of all nations, when the splendid scene 
borst upon his sight with all the decoration of pomp and_ sacrifice, 
whilst the hollow rocks reverberated the clang of trumpets, the neigh- 
ing of steeds, and the shouts of assembled multitudes.” (Hughes’s 
Travels, vol. i. p. 355, 356.) 


| Mr: Dodwell was impatient to visit the Temple of Apollo, or 
at‘least the site of it, for its very ruins have disappeared. As all 
antecedent explorers of these antiquities have committed the 
grossest blunders in attempting to fix the spot of the Pythian 

emple, we subjoin this learned. antiquary’s account of his re- 
searches. 


»'* Itwasin the upper part of the town, and near a magnificent 
theatre, which indeed was within its peribolos. The Grecian theatres 
are generally hewn out of the solid rock, and are therefore the most 
indestructible of ancient monuments; I had reason to hope | should 
find it, and that it would lead to the discovery of the temple: but I 
was disappointed; as I could not discover any positive traces of either 
one-or the other. It appears that the far-famed temple of Apollo 
must be sought for under the humble cottages of Kastri, as the whole 
village probably stands within its ancient peribolos. 

‘* Pausanias says, that the temple contains a very large space, where 
several roads meet ; and that a fountain, called Kassotis, passes under 
ground ina sécret part of it; I therefore directed my steps towards 
the’ rocks of Parnassos, in search of the fountain, and soon came to a 
small stream, running towards the village. I was not remiss in ex- 
ploring its source, which is situated near a large mass of rock, and se- 
veral vestiges of antiquity are scattered around. At this spot the Turks 
have constructed a fountain, with a cistern, for the purpose of col- 
lecting the waters, to which the washerwomen of Kastri habitually re- 
sort. The adjacent ground exhibits some scattered blocks of consi- 
derable magnitude, which render it probable that the fountain was 
once sumptuously adorned. It is at present called Kerna. A little 
above it are some ancient foundations, perhaps the Lesche, which 
contained the paintings of Polygnotos. : 

“ The stream which issues from the spring, runs towards the middle 
of the village; where it loses itself, imperceptibly, near the Agha’s 
house. ‘There are several remains about this spot; and in the lower 
part’of this and some adjoining houses, are some fluted marble frusta, 
of the Doric’order, and of large dimensions. | 

“Some very long inscriptions are also still left on the walls, which 
form part of his granary, and which almost Cover one side of a neigh- 
bouring cow-house. € proprietor turned out the cattle, and gave 
me a light, which. enabled me to copy a Greek and Latin inscription ; 
and as only a part of it has been published, it will be inserted in the 
Appendix. It was however in so mutilated.a state, besides being in 
an inverted position, that I copied it. withthe greatest difficulty.” 
(Dodwell’s Travels, vol. i. p, 174, 175s). 

VOL. XVII. NO. XXXIV. “xX 
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Here then we have the inference of Mr. Dodwell, that this ce- 
lebrated temple was to be sought for under the present village 
of Kastri. Let us see whether this conjecture does not receive 
the strongest confirmation from. the researches of Mr. Hughes 
seven years afterwards. 


«« From hence we passed through the wretched lanes of Castri to 
the palace of Apollo. Having gained admittance into the shed, we 
found it so dark and filthy, so full of a corrupted atmosphere from old 
olive husks and the lees of wine, that we made a hasty retreat until a 
light could be procured and the place ventilated by admission of the 
external air: after a considerable lapse of time our messenger returned 
with a small wax taper, which he had probably abstracted from some 

icture of the Panagia, for the only lights burned by the poor inha- 
Bitants are the dades, or slips of dry wood from the fir called pinus 
picea. Ly the faint glimmering of this taper we began to explore the 
recesses of a building which appears actually to have been part of 
the great Pythian temple, though it be now degraded to so mean an 
appropriation. ‘The -wall which forms the northern side of the pre- 
sent shed, composed of large blocks of hewn stone, is nearly covered 
with antique inscriptions, those charms which our clerical guide attri- 
buted to the work of Genii. These, from the porous nature of the 
stone, the corrosion of time, and accidental defacement, appear to 
defy the ingenuity of man to decypher: at least he who attempts the 
work ought to have a better day, better health, and longer time than 
fell to my lot at this period. After much consideration I at length 
fixed upon one block which seemed to offer the best chance of success, 
after which I was obliged to sit upon a heap of filth in a very painful 
posture to copy it, whilst Mr. Parker with great good-nature and pa-e 
tience held the wax taper close to the stone. The characters were so 
uncouth, so many were effaced, and the stone so much decayed, that 
the document did not prove so satisfactory as I could have wished : but 
I was unable either to re-copy it or to attempt another, since the opera- 
tion had cost me already near three hours of painful labour: still it 
was a pleasure to discover in it the name of the Pythian Apollo, 
which certainly tends to strengthen the conjecture, that the wall on 
which it is inscribed formed one side of the Pythian cella.” (Hughes’s 
Travels,.vol. i. p. 375, 376.) 


Of this inscription, which is very imperfect and mutilated, the 
substance seems to be the dedication, by a lady named Dicea, of 
certain slaves to the use of the temple of the Pythian Apollo, 
and that the forms of law had been observed in the dedication. 
Then follow the names of the subscribing witnesses. Mr. Dod- 
well. has. preserved iw his appendix five of those iwscriptions. 
Annexed to the first volume of Mr, Hughes’s work, is a disser- 
tation on the situation of the Pythian temple, by the learned 
Master of ee | School, Dr. Butler, in which the site con- 
jectured by Mr. Dodwell and Mr, Hughes is corroborated by 
an ingenious deduction from the writers of antiquity. But the 
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most authenticated monument of ancient Delphi is the stadium. 
Its form, that of an oblong, rounded off at one end, is distinctly 
visible, and the lowest tier of seats constructed out of stone, dug 
from the quarries of Parnassus, still remains; but every trace is 
one of the rich marble coating with which it was covered by 
Herudes Atticus. The arena extended about 640 feet. Mr. Dod- 
well says, that his search for the Hippodrome was ineffectual. But 
it has been conjectured, that it may be traced in a beautiful val- 
ley between Crissa and Mount Cirphis, at the foot of the Parnas- 
sian range. For ourselves, we think that these conjectures are 
frivolous and useless. It sometimes happened that the ancient 
Hippodromes were only spaces railed in, without any permanent 
building. Nor is it at all improbable, that the exercises of 
the Hippodrome were occasionally performed in the stadium; 
and in confirmation of this conjecture, we might refer our rea- 
ders to Julius Pollux,* who expressly classes the iris deduos 
amongst the gymuastic exercies of the stadium. Of Castri, the 
village which now stands on the site of the ‘common city of 
Greece,” Mr. Dodwell remarks that, “ the inhabitants exhibit 
a people in a state of inartificial existence.” ‘ They have in- 
ceed,” he says, * little to do out of their own valley, and their 
poverty, while it keeps them at home, affords no intnceomee for 
the intrusion of the Turks.” ‘Toa Greek village, the absence 
of the Turks is of itself a signal blessing. But the catalogue of 
their positive comforts is small. At the very place where the 
pampered herald invited the crowds assembled at Delphi to the 
sumptuous feast furnished by the rich offerings of superstition, 
a stranger may now think himself sumptuously treated, if he can 
procure a piece of bread, compared with which that of Sparta 
would have been a dainty. ; 
It is not without reluctance, that we forbear following Mr. 
Dodwell to Libadea, to the celebrated plain of Cheronea, and 
the once magnificent Thebes, a journey illustrated by the most 
extensive erudition, which a diligent consultation of ancient 
authors could supply, before we enter with him the Sacred 
Gate of Athens, the Mecca of the Grecian pilgrimage, the 
sanctuary of all that is sublime in genius or elegant in art. 
The task of describing a place so well known is arduous to a mo- 
dern traveller, who is anxious to avoid superfluous and tedious 
reiteration. But notwithstanding the multitude of tourists who 
have visited this celebrated city, and delineated its almost innu- 
merable antiquities, the subject is so exuberant, that much is still 
for examination and research. ‘The defect which chiefly re- 
maiued to be supplied is that of accurate drawings. Le Roy is 
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peculiarly faulty in his views. Nor are those of Stuart so faithful 
as is gencrally supposed. His plans and measurements are 
in the Highest degree faulty. His drawings of the sculpture of 
Athens will be found singularly defective, when they are cum- 

red with some of the originals now in the British Museum. 
his defect, it is but justice to say, has been amply — by 
the diligence of Mr. Dodwell, and the principal value of his work 
is derived from this circumstance. For it is by no means calcu- 
lated for a popular book. Its details are rendered sometimes 
unnecessarily heavy, by that cumbrous load of Jearning, which 
obscures by too much illustration, and by an apparent convic- 
tion which haunted the author, that nothing was to be asserted,, 
without turning to the indexes of Pausanias and Strabo, to find 
what they had said upon the subject. The mass of erudition, 
which accompanies his description of the Acropolis, might in 
mere compassion to his readers, have been abridged or omitted. 

Of the Acropolis, the Propylaa, its western entrance, is of 
course the first object of contemplation. It extended quite across 
the west end of the Acropolis, and was about 185 feet broad. 
Mnesicles was the architect whom Pericles appointed to build it. 
But every thing yields in point of interest to the Parthenon. 


‘** Every edifice of antiquity with which we are acquainted must sink 
into insignificance when compared with this; which to elegance of 
taste and splendour of ornament added all the grandeur of sublimity 
and the majesty of simplicity. It was the very school of architecture 
and sculpture combined, where each gave additional lustre to the 
other and augmented its magical effect; however numerous, however’ 
sumptuous were the decorations of this temple, they were all made 
subservient to design: nor was the unity of this design ever broken: 
into for the sake of ornament. ‘That inimitable frieze representing the 
Panathenaic procession, a combination of the most spirited and vas, 
rious attitudes which animated nature is capable of assuming, was not, 
visible to the spectator till he came within the portico, whilst the tym- 
pana of the the pediments and the metopes, between the triglyphs,, 
were the very places adapted to ornament and even mean without it. 
And what ornament was there displayed! figures clothed with celes- 
tial grace and majesty, exhibiting every essential character of the 
human form, but free from its defects! the triumph of that genius: 
which could raise its ideas to the contemplation of divinity and em-' 
body them! By these immortal works alone is Phidias made known’ 
to posterity; and these are enough to justify all the encomiums be-' 
stowéd upon him by ancient authors: yet even these are far inferior’ 
to the chef d’ceuvres of that mighty artist. The statue of the goddess, 
twenty-six cubits high, which stood in the hypzthral court of this’ 
temple, was so wrovght in ivory and gold that even the materials” 
themselves were surpassed by the excellence of the workmanship} 
every part was so elaborately finished that the most scientific eye dwelt, 
with rapture upon its minutest ornaments. | Still “even this was sut~ 
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passed by his unrivalled personification of Olympian Jove, that statue 
to which the ancients unanimously decreed the palm of superiority, 
and in which the artist was thought to rival the sublimity of the poet. 
| ix vivre Kpoviny. 
‘AuBpooias 0 cpa avaxTos 
Ilsa, 528... 
What would have been our ideas of ancient art had these works out~ 
lived the ravages of time? Whilst the sculpture of the Parthenon is 
capable of forming the taste of a nation and eliciting all the genius of 
its attists, these might have turned emulation itself into despair.” 
(Hughes's Travels, vol. i. p. 257, 258.) 
“With the idea of the Parthenon is associated that of the spo- 
liations, which, under the thin cover of a zeal for the arts, have 
deprived that far-famed temple of its ancient and appropriate 
ornaments. We cannot admit the force of the pleas urged in 
vindication of the proceeding. It is a fact well known, that the 
Athenian Grecks have learned a pretty just estimate of their 
value; and Dr. Clarke relates an incident, which proves also 
that the ‘Turks are not wholly insensible to the worth of those 
admirable remains. Admitting, however, that it became neces- 
sary to remove them from the ‘Turks, (an admission which we 
are by no means disposed to make) it was surely unnecessary to 
carry away any more, than the pieces, which were separate. 
Why meddle with those which belonged substantively and inte- 
grally to the building, and formed parts of a composition? What, 
for instance, can justify the removal of one of the Caryatides 
from the Erectheum, a column which, with four others, supports 
the roof, and which, considered merely as a specimen of scul 
ture, loses all its charms, when abstracted from the building 
to which its belongs? Mr. Dodwell, who was a witness of these 
profanations, in what is still called at Athens * the dilapidating 
year,” thus breathes his just indignation : rar 


‘** During my first tour to Greece I had the inexpressible mortifica- 
tion of being present when the Parthenon was despoiled. of its finest 
sculpture, and when some of its architectural members were thrown 
to the ground, I saw several metopz at the south-east extremity of 
the temple taken down, They were fixed in between the triglyphs 
as in a groove; and.in order to lift them up, it was necessary to thtow 
to the ground the magnificent cornice by which they were covered, 
The south-east angle of the pediment shared the same fate; and in- 
stead of the picturesque beauty and high preservation in which I first 
me it, it is now comparatively reduced to a state of shattered deso- 
ation, 

“It is painful to reflect that these trophies of human genius, which 
had resisted the silent decay of time, during a period of more than 
twenty-two centuries, which had escaped the destructive fury of the 
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Ikonoklasts, the inconsiderate rapacity of the Venetians, and the bar- 
barous violence of the Mohamedans, should at last have been doomed 


4 to experience the devastating outrage which will never cease to be 
ee deplored. Independent of the moral blame which must necessaril 
a attach to such an act, the authority of the example may henceforth be 


pleaded as a precedent, and employed as an apology for similar depre- 
dations. The Athenian temples will thus probably be destroyed for 
the sake of their ornaments; which, instead of remaining in their ori- 
ginal places, as the property of all nations, will be appropriated by 
the strongest. When we come to trace the causes which led to this 
scene of havoc and destruction, the greater share of the odium will 
naturally, and not unjustly, be referred to those who first exhibited 
the example of such unhallowed violations of all that the feeling of 
genuine taste respects and consecrates. But while we indignantly 
reprove and deeply regret the irreparable damage that has been done 
to the Athenian monuments, we must not overlook the advantage 
which the fine arts in our country will derive from the introduction of 
such inestimable specimens of Grecian agt. But though we make this 
concession, we cannot omit to observe, that had the temples been 
left untouched, and had that sculpture only been removed which had 
already fallen, our Museum would still have been enriched with suffi- 
cient specimens for the improvement of the national taste, while casts 
would have answered every purpose of those originals, of which the 
temples have been sacrilegiously deprived. 

‘It is indeed impossible to suppress the feelings of regret which 
14: must arise in the breast of every traveller, who has seen these temples 
_ before and since their late dilapidation! nor have I any hesitation in 
i 5 declaring, that the Athenians in general, nay, even the Turks them- 
selves, did lament the ruin that was committed; and loudly and openly 

blamed their sovereign for the permission he had granted! I was on 
the spot at the time, and had an opportunity of observing, and indeed 
of participating, in the sentiment of indignation which such conduct 
universally inspired. The whole proceeding was so unpopular in 
Athens, that it was necessary to pay the labourers more than their 
usual profits before any could be prevailed upon to assist in this work of 
profanation, 

“ The insulated example of the single sculptured marble which was 
taken from the temple by the Count de Choiseul Gouffier, and of one 
of the metope which was broken in attempting its removal, is adduced 
as a palliation of the subsequent dilapidations; but it can never excuse 
the wanton destruction that ensued ; and which T have reason to be+ 
lieve, would not have been carried to such an extraordinary excess, 
had the person for whom they were temoved been present at the time. 
But the management of the whole affair was in fact committed to the 
hands of mercenary and interested persons, and executed with all the 
unprincipled licentiousness of subordinate and hireling agents.. The 
temples were entirely at their mercy! and while we grant them the 
negative merit of not having levelled every thing with the ground, we 
cannot but execrate that spirit of insensate barbarism which prompt 
them to shatter and mutilate, to pillage and overturn, the noble-werks 
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which the lofty mind of Pericles had ordered, and the unrivalled 
genius of Phidias and of Iktinos had executed. It is an incontestible 
fact, that the magnificent monuments of the Athenian Acropolis suf- 
fered more in that single dilapidating year, than during the whole pre- 
ceding century. The Venetians inflicted the first fatal blow upon the 
Parthenon, when they besieged Athens in 1687. Their artillery laid 

art of the inimitable structure in ruins. The labours of Iktinos, of 

hidias, and of Kallikrates, were disregarded in the rage of war; and 
for many years they were exposed in. scattered heaps to the slow but 
certain destruction of Turkish ignorance. Large masses of Pentelic 
marble were broken into smaller pieces for the construction of the mie 
serable cottages of the garrison; while others, and particularly the 
bas-reliefs, were burnt into lime; for the Turks are said to have pre-e 
ferred for that purpose a sculptured block to a plain one, though the 
material was the same. Such is the pleasure with which uncivilized 
ignorance or frantic superstition, destroyed in a moment the works of 
years, and the admiration of ages!”’ (Dodwell’s Travels, vol. i. p. $22 
—325.) 


The following passage on the same subject, is entitled to serious 
consideration. 


‘The sculpture of the Parthenon, and indeed of all temples, 
was designed for effect; and the intended position of the figures on 
the edifice was evidently taken into consideration. The inaccuracies, 
the disproportions, and the apparent negligence observable in some 
Bean and which are striking when placed ona level with the eye, 

isappear when elevated to that height, for which the effect was cal- 
culated. And there can be little doubt that all the sculpture which 
has been brought from the Parthenon to this country, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of the wonderful fragments from the tympana, have lost 
@ great part of their beauty and effect by the removal. Their position 
in the British Museum is at the same time too high and not high 
enough. They are too high for the close examination of those artists 
who might be benefitted by a minute scrutiny of every muscle and 
movement of the body, as well as every fold and turn of the drapery ; 
but they are not sufficiently elevated to produce that grandeur 
effect which was originally designed. We may hope that their posi- 
‘tion will be improved, when they are placed in the noble edifice, 
which it is said will at some future period be erected for their recep- 
tion. In the mean time it may reasonably be apprehended, that long 
previous to the foundation of the intended gallery, the wooden place 
which at presenf contains them will be burnt to the ground, and the 
marbles of Phidias converted into lime. / 

** It would perhaps be a question not undeserving the consideration 
of the trustees of the national Museum, whether the arts of sculpture 
and design would not be more benefited, by placing casts at the same 
height which the marbles originally occupied on the Parthenon, and 
by lowering the marbles themselves to the level of the eye.” (Dod- 
well’s Travels, vol. i. p. 337, 338.) 


_ It gives us a gigantic conception of the Parthenon, when we 
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advert to the character and extent of its ornaments. The Pana- 
thenaic procession was carried quite round the exterior frieze of 
the cella for 525 fect. Every tympanon was seventy fect long, 
and contained colossal statues of the most exquisite workman- 
ship. These embcllishments inspire us with a grand idea of 
the taste of Pericles, and of the wealth of Athens in that age 
of splendour. The figures are in different styles of taste. 
Each sculptor scems (for many were employed in this great 
work,) to have adjusted the drapery agreeably to -his own 
fancy. Mr. Dodwell ingeniously observes, that “the whole 
procession appears as it it had been summoned in the dead 
of the night, and every person had put on those parts of his 
dress which happecied to present themselves at the moment. 
But it is from this seeming confusion, this variety of attitudes, 
of dress and preparation, of precipitaney and care, of busy 
movement and rélaxed effort, that the composition derives so 
much of its effect.” ‘To the north of the Parthenon, are the anited 
temples of Neptune Erectheus, Minerva Polias, and Pandrosos. 
When Mr. Dodwell was first at Athens, the eastern front of 
the Erectheum had an hexastyle colonnade of exquisite propor- 
tions; bat only five of the colamns remain; one of them having 
been taken away by the dilapidators, and deposited in» the 
British Museum. We regret to add, that in consequence of 
this abstraction some of the wall of the cella has been destraapel, 
with part of the architrave and frieze, and north-east pilaster. 
The place of this column, the subject of this barbarous and ‘un- 
en spoliation, was at first ignominiously filled up with 
e bricks and stone. But we have heard very recently, that 
an English nobleman has satisfied the eye, and supplied, the 
building by ery a similar piece of sculpture to the Cary- 
atis to be substituted. by 
_ The temple of Theseus probably furnished the model of the 
Parthenon. 


“‘ [tis a most fortunate circumstance,” says Mr. Dodwell, “ that 
the Theseion has been converted into a Christian church; if this ob- 
stacle had not happily intervened, the whole of the sculpture would 
now have been in the British Museum; and the world in general, but 
the Greeks in particular, would have had still more reason to-execrate 
such barbarous Vandalism. Recourse was had to every luré whieh 
moncy could furnish, and to every argument which artifice could stig- 
gest, in order to obtain possession of these precious tlioagh matiluted 

relics of ancient art; but every effort proved abortive ; and this vene- 
rable temple has thus fortunately been saved froin utter rum, andthe 
British name from additional ignominy ; for the entire odium of thése 
_ Sacrilegious spoliations was unjustly thrown upon oar government; ‘as 
at was difficult to conceive that sucli an indalgente would have been 


to an individual without its powerful intercession.” (Dodwell’s 
ravels, vol. i. p. 369.) 
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This elegant building saffered much from the fury of. the 
Iconoclasts, and its figures, though considerably mutilated, aré 
strikingly grand aud heroic, even superior to the metopes 
of the Hh mene It is probable that a part of this beautiful 
sculpture is the production of the painter and sculptor Micon. 
The figures were. originally coloured. On a close inspection, 
the armour and accessories are found to have been gilt to repre- 
semt gold or bronze; the drapery is green, blue, or red. he 
scene took place (Theseus killing a Centaur) in the open air, 
which is represented by being painted blue. What is singularly 
striking, in the beautilul sculpture of the Centaur, is the gentle 
assimilation of the human and the animal form, which melt into 
each by such soft transitions, that the eye is in a manner re- 
conciled to the combination. | 
_. In the tower of the Winds, Mr. Dodwell saw a dance called 
Sema, which is performed there once a week by an order of 
dancing Derwisches. 3 


“ It was,” he tells us, “the most horrid and the mést ridiculous 
‘ceremony that can be imagined! It is extremely difficult for a sper- 
tator who has not been accustomed to such singular sights to remain 
serious ; and it would have been dangerous to laugh at their religious 
ceremonics, The sacred performance is opened by the Derwisches, 
sand as many Turks of all ranks and ages as choose to be of the party ; 
they sit down upon the floor, in a circle, and begin by singing the 
aises of God and Mola:ned, in a slow and solemn manner, repeat- 
ing very frequently ** Ullah hoo Ullah!” at the same time moving 
their heads and bodies backwards and forwards, thus keeping time 
with the song. The only instrumental accompaniment consisted of 
two small drums, or hemispheres of bronze, the mouth covered with 
‘askin. The song and the motion of the dancers by degrees become 
more animated ; on a sudden the company all start up, and sing and 
dance in a circle, with great violence and velocity! When they are 
‘tired, they make way for the two principal performers, who, holdin 
each other by the sash which is tied about the waist, turn round wit 
; an incredible rapidity, far exceeding any thing I could have supposed 
the human frame capable of, and which would greatly surprise our 
|, Most active dancers or posture masters. | , 
* ‘The Sheikh, or chief of the Derwisches, dressed in the sacred 
_ colour green, with a large white turban, animates them by his voice ; 
{and by the beating of a large tambour, which instrument was also 
used in, ancient festivals, principally in the Bacchanalia, and ‘was 
called or Mr. Hamilton says, that according to He- 
rodotus and Euripides, this instrument was introduced by Anacharsis 


_ from, Cyzicum into Scythia, where it cost him his life. The larger kid - 


the tympanum majus; Catullus calls the smaller tambour, fympa- 
num leve, and Arnobius tympantolum, | ; 

The Derwisches continue turning, screaming, and groaning fur'a 
, Considerable lengtl: of time, moving their heads violently backwards 
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and forwards, with their long hair floating in the wind. They at 
length sink as if exhausted with fatigue, and overcome with giddiness, 
into the arms of the by-standers, when for a few minutes they are ap- 
parently deprived of their reason, and filled with the wé:e, or divine 
enthusiasm. I have been assured, however, that the force of habit is 
so great, that this apparent dereliction of the senses is assumed, and 
not real ; which I can easily believe, from a dance of a similar kind 
which I afterwards saw performed at Rome, by a woman in a show- 
shop, who turned round with such great velocity for ten minutes toges 
ther, that the human form was imperceptible to the eye, and appeared 
like a column turning upon its axis :— 


‘“¢ So whirls a wheel, in giddy circle tost, 
And rapid as it runs, the single spokes are lost.” | 


As a proof that her senses were not at the time in the least disordered, 
she performed several feats of dexterity during her revolutions, such 

as balancing swords, threading a needle, and playing on the violin’ 
with the greatest facility; and after she had finished turning, she 
showed not the least symptom of fatigue or giddiness; but in a few 
minutes began to turn again, and performed her task several times in» 
the course of the evening. The faintings and groanings of the Der 

wisches may therefore be fairly considered as mere religious jugglings! 
Tavernier observes, that there are Derwisches who turn in this mane, 
ner for two hours together without stopping, and that their vanity is 

gratified in the exercise of an occupation, to which we should give the. 
name of folly! (Dodwell’s Travels, vol. i. p. 375, 376.) 


Mr. Hughes was fortunate in the society of the ingenious Mr. 
Cockerell, whose science and taste are now well known and 
justly appreciated. 


Amongst the many observations,” says Mr. Hughes, made by’ 
Mr. Cockerell on the architecture of the Parthenon, I remember one 
which seemed very delicate and curious: it related to the entasis or 
swelling of its beautiful and finely proportioned columns. With much 
difficulty he measured them, and found by a straight line, from the 
capital to the base, that this swell at about one-third of the height. 
equalled one inch. That in the temple of Jupiter at AEgina measured 
half an inch, which was in proportion to the other; so that he had.no 
doubt but that there was a general rule on this point with the ancieht 
architects: this protuberance is so delicate, that it must be ascertaine 


by measurement ; the eye alone cannot perceive it.’ (Hughes's Tra- 
vels, vol. i. p. 287.) é 


This is a remarkable fact, and we insert it, because it is) 
wholly new,.and had escaped the sagacity of Stuart and. all; 
subsequent travellers. ad: ait gat TA 
After an excursion to the Pirsus in the company of this.intel- 

artist, and for the particulars of which, we must refer.the; 
reader to. Mr. Hughes's, interesting work, he proceeded. to,the; 
great Stadium beyond the Ilissus. In a deep. and shaded valley, 
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whose banks are fringed with the agnus castris, oleaster, and 
willow, they found the stream of Ilissus. Its sides are marked 
by the foundations of buildings. In examining the stadium, 
which Herodes Atticus coated with Pentelic marble, but of 
which there is at present no appearance, they observed a 
small stone pedestal of médern workmanship, at the entrance 
of a passage cut through the hill leading to the country. be- 
yond, They were informed by their guide that it, was: some- 
times used tor propitiatory sacrifices. ‘The goddesses, strange 
as it may seem, were the fates; the worshippers Athenian. 
damsels, who have arrived at the age of matrimonial de- 
spair. Early in the morning the parties repair hither, and 
having offered up their petitions, leave a small frugal repast of 
eggs, cake, and honey upon the altar, and then depart. Nor 
is this worship always ineffectual. The priestesses of the altar, 
anxious for its reputation, descant so forcibly on the good 
qualities of the despairing nymphs who resort to it, amongst the 
other sex, that it frequently happens. that all cause of complaint 
is removed. Another singular custom prevails among the 
lower classes of the Greeks. When a revengeful — has re- 
ceived, or thinks he has received, an injury from his neighbour, 
he sometimes betakes himself to build up a curse against his ad- 
versary in the form of a round barrow or mound of stones, laying 
some large ones for a foundation, and leaving room for his 
friends who may take an interest in his: cause, to add a pebble 
to his anathema. He then invokes. the fates to heap every ill 
on the head of the offender, sometimes invoking the areh fiend 
to his aid. If an accident takes off the devoted victim, the ana- 
thematizer is regarded with reverential awe, as a person specially: 
protected by heaven. 
Athens has been so copiously illustrated and described, that. 
every spot of the city of Minerva and its vicinity is familiar. to 
the general reader. We cannot, therefore, permit Mr. Dodwell 
and Mr. Hughes to detain us there any longer. We hasten to 
topics of greater novelty and variety. Mr. Dodwell tells us, that 
travelling in Attica is secure, and that the utmost hospitality is 
shown to strangers. He who makes a second tour through the 
country, can hardly give greater offence to the person, who en-, 
tertained him in his first visit, than by not again having recourse 
to him. But jn his tour round the Attic peninsula, our traveller 
found ‘the boasted hospitality of the country sometimes forgotten. 
At the approach of his party to a village called Brauna,\find-° 
ing that the villagers had shut up all their fowls when they saw 
them: advancing from a distance, they applied to the Hegu-- 
menos of a neighbouring convent to supply their ‘wants, who’ 
sélémnly assured them that not a single fowl was to! be: found: 
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within ¢wenty miles. At that very moment, however, a treach- 
erous co¢k betrayed the ecclesiastic, and was immediately. an- 
swered! by all the cocks in the village, This ridiculous ciream- 
stance’ relaxed every countenance but the monk’s, who; con~ 
terited “himself with uttering an impreeation. against the cock and. 
his evil voice, and then furnished them with the requisite supply. 
Mr. Dodwell found the remains of ancient cities, formerly rev 
sounding with the hum of a busy population, now still and té- 
nantless.. Olim urbes, jam tantum nomina!» They ‘had 
difficulty in. finding their way to the promontory of Suniiim,’ 
Not even: the vestige of a path is to be discovered. ‘This cele-, 
brated promontory is one of the finest situations in Gree¢e,, 
Towering in precipitous grandeur from the sea, the prospect, 
from it is rich, various, and magnificent, overlooking . the, wide; 
expanse of the /Ze¢ean sea and its islands... By sea, is.about; 
twenty-four miles ftom the Pireus. On this promontory: are:the 
remains Of a temple supposed to be that of Minerva. It cons. 
sists now only of two. columns and a pilaster of the» Pronads,° 
three on the north, and nine on the south. From the eleganee® 
of its proportions, Mr. Dodwell infers that it is a more recent! 
structure,than. the Parthenon. Being exposed to the: saline’ 
effluvia.of the sea, it has: been so much corroded, that the angles.” 
of -flutings: have’ lost ‘their sharpness. metopa are. 
scattered among the ruins, which form a rich foreground to the. 
temple. Mr. Dodwell thinks that valuable remains might. be 


discovered here by excavations. 

Of what A2gina once was, the-antiquary could expect .to find!» 
but little remaining. . The classical scholar recollects the melane « 
choly and affecting allusion to it, in the well-known letter of Ser- 
vius Sulpicius to Cicero, where he numbers it. with the carcases 
of the many prostrate, but once flourishing cities, which met his” 
eye in his voyage from Aigina to Megara. It is not to be sup- ” 
posed; that an ancient town which was'a mere ruin in the time — 
of Cicero, should retain many evidences of its former grandeur. 
But the beautiful ruin of the temple of the Panhellenion Jupiter, :; 
the most-ancient temple in Greece next to that of Corinth, de-,. 
tained» Mr. Dodwell some days; during which, with the unwea-_. 
ried:ardor of a genuine lover of antiquity, he passed his nights. 
inacavern. The celebrated statues of Parian marble, which 
are master-pieces of art, and the most precious remains of the 
ARginetan school, were excavated by Mr. Cockerell and some | 
Germati travellers, from the two extremities of the temple, in 
1811. It isa discovery, which in its importance to the antiquary, 
has. searcely been ‘surpassed in modern times. ‘These beautiful 
fragments; which are supposed to represent the contest with the 
Trojans) for? the body of Patroclus, appear to have fallen from 
the tympane, to which their attitudes are adapted. 
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“ They were evidently made,’’ observes, Mr. Dodwell,: ‘‘:prior jto 
the introduction of the beautiful ideal in Grecian sculpture, . The, 
muscles and the veins, which are anatomically correct, exhibit the soft 
fiexibiiity of life; ‘and every motion of the body is in scientific, har-. 
mony with that of Rature. The limbs are strong, though not; Here. 
culean, and elegant, without effeminacy; no preposterous muscular. 
protuberance, no unnatural feminine delicacy, offends the eye. . They, 
are noble, without being harsh or rigid ; and are composed with Doric 
severity, mingled with the airy grace of youthful forms. The perfec- 
tion of the finish is quite wonderful ; every part is in a style worthy of 
the most beautiful cameo; the extremities of the hands and feet ‘merit’ 
more particular admiration. Indeed the ancients thought that elegant 
fingers and nails were essential ingredients in the composition of the: 
beautiful. The formation and postures of the bodies afforded.a greater 
scope, and a wider field, for the talent of the sculptor; for while the’ 
Doric severity of the early A°ginetic school is evidently diffused through. 
the whole, yet acorrectness of muscular knowledge, and a strict adhe-. 
rence to natural beauty, are conspicuously blended in every statue, An. 
unmeaning and inanimate smile is prevalent in all the faces. Even one 
of the heroes, who is mortally wounded, is supporting himself in the 
most, beautiful attitude, and smiling upon death! In short, the con- 
querors.and the conquered, the dying and the dead, have ‘all one ex- 
pression ; or rather none at all! The high finish of their hair is parti- 
cularly worthy of notice. Some of the curls, which hang ‘down in 
short ringlets, are of lead, and still remain... The helmets were orna- 
mented with metallic accessories, and the offensive weapons were: pro- 
bably of bronze; but they have not been found. re fi. solar 

« All the figures have been painted ; the colour is still visible, though 
neatly effaced. The colour on the egis of Minerva is very distinguish- 
able. The white marble of which the statues are Sbtapioad hae assumed, 
a yellow hue, from the soil in which they were buried. Pairs: > 

“ Their broken limbs have been judiciously united at Rome ; and — 
some extremities, which were not found in the excavation, have been. 
so well restored and imitated, as to be scarcely distinguishable from the 
originals. ‘They are destined to render the cabinet of Munich one of 
the most interesting in the world.” (Dodwell, vol. i. pp. 570, 571.) 


These exquisite relics were purchased by the Prince, Royal of 
Bavaria, for the inadequate sum of .10,000 Venetian, sequins; 
not a fifth part of their value. They constitute in, themselvesa.: 
cabinet; and we cannot suppress the wish, that..a worthier, fate « 
had destined them to some Britich depository...) 

Of a work so voluminous, and abounding in such,minute and»: 
elaborate detail, any thing resembling an analysis would be wholly | 
impracticable. ‘We have, therefore, been, obliged to satisfy ours.) 
selves with presenting to our readers, detached, portions; lof. it,» | 
desériptive of the most memorable places, which., Mr, Dedwell::/ 
has included in his valuable survey... We. cannot, however, 
stain from extracting part of the description of the Vale of Tempey | 
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a spot which, even unassisted by classical recollections, is ano- . 
ther name for picturesque beauty and sublime grandeur of scenery, 
which are admirably preserved in an elegant drawing engraved by 
Heath. | 


«‘ We proceeded along the ancient way, which has been cut with 
much labour on the steep and rugged side of Ossa. Soon after enter- 
ing the vale, we came to an aperture in the rock, about three feet in 
circumference, and close to the right of the road; it is denominated 
avtwoeoute * the wind-hole,’ from a violent and cold wind which issues 
from it with a roaring noise. The wind probably proceeds from the 
communication of the cavity with some subterraneous stream in the 
bowels of the mountain; several of which streams are seen in different 
parts of the valley issuing from the rocks, and mixing their lucid waters 
with the opaque surface of the Peneios. Strabo mentions these sub- 
terraneous winds in Beeotia and Eubcea; others of a similar kind exist 
at Ceci, near Terni, in Italy. A short way further we came.to a clear 
and cold spring, gushing with impetuosity from beneath the roots of a 
large platanus: it immediately enters the Peneios, from whuse dusky 
current its limpid waters may long be discrimimated. As far as this 
spot the vale is of narrow and contracted dimensions ; but here it is 
enlarged into a greater expanse. ‘The trees which are scattered at the 
foot of Olympos suffer the eye to glance with delight on intervening 
glades of lively verdure, which are vividly contrasted with the sterile 
rocks and dark precipices that form the prominent features of the vale. 
The banks of the river are in many places embowered by platani of 
such ample growth, that while they lave their pendant branches in the 
stream, they form so dense a screen as almost entirely to exclude the 
rays of thesun. The wild olive, the laurel, the oleander, the agnos, 
various kinds of arbuti, the yellow jasmine, terebinth, lentiscus, and 
rosemary, with the myrtle and liburnum, richly decorate the margin 
of the river, while masses of aromatic plants and flowers exhale their 
varied perfumes and breathe their luscious odours through the scented 
air. A multiplicity of oaks, of firs, and of other forest trees, are seen 
flourishing in a higher region of the mountains, The vale, as if by 
some giant-pressure, is again reduced to a narrow glen, and, in some 
parts, no more space is left than is sufficient for the current of the 
river, above which Ossa and Olympos shoot up in precipices of almost 
perpendicular ascent. The grandest rock that I ever beheldis nearly 
in the middle of the valley, where it raises its gigantic form into the 
air, impressing the beholder with surprise and wonder. Its aspiring 
summit is crowned by the remains of an ancient fortress, of Roman 
construction : a marble cornice, which had fallen from the ruins, was 
lying in the road. Having proceeded some way from this spot, we 
arrived at the narrowest part of the valley, where Ossa and Olym 
are only separated by the Peneios. The ancient road is here judiciously 
cut in the rock; and as it mounts, resting places for the horses feet 
have been dexterously contrived in the surface of the stone, ‘which 
would otherwise be slippery, and expose the traveller to the danger of 
being precipitated into the river. ‘The rock has also been worn by the 
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‘ancient marks of wheels; and there is just room for two carriages to 
pass with ease, as the breadth occupied by the carriages of the ancients 
was about five feet, and that of the road thirteen feet. This was for- 
merly one of the fortified parts of the valley, as is evident by the. in- 


scription which is cut in the face of a rock, rising from the right hand ‘ 
side of the way. 
L. CASSIUS LONGIN 
PROCOS 
TEMPE MVNIVIT. 


“ Longinus was sent into 'Thessaly by Julius Cesar. It is likely 
that he repaired the forts of Tempe, which were in a dilapidated state, 
The other parts of the slab, on which is the a inscription, 
are almost covered with Greek characters, which are generally in small 
letters. These appear to be proper names, perhaps those of the officers 
who accompanied Longinus; they may even have been made by tra- 
vellers, who have rested at this spot. They can only be discovered 
a very close inspection, and, having been originally slightly scratched’? 
on the stone, are at present too imperfect to be intelligible. Below 
this place, a rivulet issues from the rock, and is so extremely clear, 
that, for a considerable way, it disdains to mingle its blue stream with. 
the silvery and muddy waters of the Peneios; but seems to glide over 
it like oil, until it is gradually induced to assimilate its waters with those 
of the more potent stream.” (Dodwell, vol. ii. p. 111—114.) 


The ruins.of Sparta afforded but a scanty recompense to: Mr. 
Dodwell’s labours. Ipse periére ruine. He was aceompanied 
to that memorable place by Demetrio Manusaki, a respectable 
Greek, at whose house he was hospitably entertained ; and finding 
several imperfect inscriptions, took copies of them. When Mr. 
Dodwell had finished his task, he was not a little surprised at 
observing his friend, the Greek, turning over the stones, and 
concealing them under bushes. In answer to the natural inquiry 
why he did so, he replied that he did it in order to preserve them, 
because many years ago a French smilordos, who visited Sparta, 
after having copied a great number of inscriptions, had the letters 
chisselled out and defaced: and Mr. Dodwell saw some.fine slabs 
of marble, whose inscriptions had been thus barbarously erased. 
This it seems, and the fact would be incredible if it did not rest 
on undeniable proof, was one of the operations of the Abbé 
Fourmont, who travelled in 1729 through Greece, by order of 
Louis’ XV. and his object evidently was, that he might be 
enabled to blend truth and falsehood without detection, and pub- 
lish forgeries and impostures without contradiction. This modern: 
Alaric himself boasted of the unsparing havoc he had made, of 
the. most venerable records of ancient history. To such an extent 
had he carried on his devastations, that we are disposed to be 
incredulous of his own report of his own villainy., His ostenta+ 
tious avowal, however, of his demolitions: are on record: in: his 
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letters, (now in the King’s po at Paris,) and addressed from 
different parts of Greece to the Count de Maurepas, M. Freret, 
and others. “ Je lai fait,” says this unblushing Iconoclast, “ non 

as rascr, mais abattre de fond en comble. Depuis plus de trente 
yours, trente et quelquefois quarante ou soixante ouvriers, abat- 
tent, detruisent, exterminent la ville de Sparte,” &c. Kc. “ Dans 
le moment que je suis occupé a!a derniére destruction de Sparte,” 
&c. Si en renversant ses murs, et ses si en ne laissant 

as une pierre sur une autre au plus petits de ses sacellums, son 
ieu sera dans la suite ignoré, j'ai au moins de quoi Ia faire rew 
connaitre, et c'est quelque chose, je n'avuis que ce moyen la pour 
rendre illustre mon voyage,” &c. “These letters, which indicate the 
stupid vanity as much as the wanton wickedness of this infamous 
Frenchman, are not generally known. We have, therefore, felt 
some pleasure in contributing to hold him forth to contempt and 
indignation; not that there is any danger from the contagion of 
his example. His name will hereafter be associated not with 
Greece, whose soil he polluted, but with the most barbarous foes 
of taste and literature, by whom she has been ravaged. 

We return with great pleasure to the entertaining journey of 
Mr. Hughes; and forbearing to follow him over those tracks, in 
which so many travellers have trodden before him, we shall confine 
ourselves to that part of his work which abounds with newer and 
more curious details; and which, in our opinion, is the best and 
most interesting account of that part of Greece, whose destinies 
are swayed by a man, in his genius and fortunes one of the 
most extraordinary characters of modern times. It is of Ali 
Pasha that we speak. A residence of some duration at his capital, 
during which he had several opportunities of personal intercourse 
with that able chieftain, enabled Mr. Hughes to penetrate the 
mysteries of his policy, and to examine the shades of his dis 
sitiom On their way to Ioannina, Mr. Hughes and his party 
were perpetually assailed by relations of bis horrible cruelties, 
His name, at Santa Maura, was made use of to frighten chil- 
dren, 

——EXETON Basina, Bpotin 


But at Prevesa, not long since a flourishing and populous city, 
and forming a part of the Ionian state, they found sad and me 
lancholy memorials of his power. Since its capture by the Vene+ 
tians in 1684, it had remained under Christian government, till 
the late convulsions of Europe, when it fell into the hands of 
Ali Pasha, who had defeated the French garrison. Before this 
unfortunate change of masters, Prevesa contained a population 
of 16,000 souls. It abounded with handsome churches, convents, 
and squares. Its climate is delicious, and it is blessed with a soil 
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incomparably fertile. The fisheries were the finest in the lonian 
sea, the olive groves and vineyards that surrounded the town 
were the envy of its neighbours, and the harbour was complet 
safe and sheltered. A deplorable change has been effect 
and she is now an affecting monument of the worst inflic- 
tions of arbitrary power. Her wretched population reduced 
to about 4000, stalk like spectres through its vacant and deserted 
strects. The houses and all the aes rased to the ground; 
the greater part of the inhabitants occupying wretched huts com- 
posed of hurdles, in the suburbs—such is the fallen state of Pre» 
vesa. 


“ A few of the old inhabitants,” says Mr. Hughes, “ still retains 
part of their former possessions: but the nunsber of these decreases 
daily. The tears trickled down the cheeks of our venerable host whilst 
he recounted to us the series of his misfortanes. A little before our 
arrival 300 fine trees, the last remnant of his olive-grounds, had been 
taken from him and given to an Albanian officer inthe pasha’s service. 
He had been obliged to pay annually a costribution of 3000 piasters, 
nor did he expect that a single para of this exaction would be remitted, 
though the means of furnishing it were thustaken away. A lingering 
death by famine in the streets, as hundreds of his fellow-citizens had 
pecshed, scemed to await the poor old gentleman and his aged wife. 

9 our inquiries why he did not sell the fittle of his property that was 
left and’emigrate, he answered, that by having remained in Prevesa 
sitice its occapation by the pasha, sedaced by his deccitful promises, 
he had made himself his subject, and that such an one cannot leave the 
country without permission and giving sureties for his retarn: that no 
person can purchase his property, and the very proposal would be 
attended with confiscation and perpetual imprisonment. Notwithstand- 
ing, his systematic oppression and continual demolition of Prevesa, it 
isa very favourite residence of the pasha, his great naval depot, forti- 
fied by the strongest works and adorned by the finest palace in his do- 
minions, Neither the casual observer nor the unfortunate victims of 
his despotism, can reconcile this apparent contradiction, or develop the 
motives of what seems to be such tyrannical caprice: to estimate these 
it #s necessary to be acquainted with the history of this extraordinary 
man.” (Hughes, vol. i. pp. 410, 411.) 


From Prevesa it is an hour’s ride to the ruins of Nicopolis, 
founded by Augustus in memory of the naval fight at Actium, 
which made him master of the world, Nothing could have been 
more beautiful than the site of this city, whose fortune it was not 
to rise into grandeur from bumble beginnings, but to start inte 
magnificence at the first moment of its existence. A fine isthmus 
formed by the bay of Comarus on the west, and a curve of the 
Ambracian gulph on the east, vine-clad hills sheltering it from the 
north, a full view of the lonian sea and its clustering islands on 
the south, formed the superb situation where it was founded, ‘The 
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spot was precisely that on which Augustus had encamped his 
army. It was soon colonised from various towns in Kpirus and 
Peloponesus. The most interesting object is the ruin of a large 
theatre, capable of containing at least 20,000 spectators. The 
building, though Roman, is excavated in the Grecian method 
on the side of a hill, which not being of a height sufficient for the 
size contemplated, that part of the external circumference which 
supported the upper gallery or portico, is built of large blocks, 
perforated with square holes for the poles which supported the 
awning. ‘The scene is quite entire; a lateritial structure with 
three arched entrances, one in the centre, the other at equal dis- 
tances. On each side of the proscenium or stage, which is 116 
feet in breadth, and 28 only in depth, is a large square apartinent, 
probably used as a place for the machinery. The interior of the 
acropolis contains ruins of temples, baths, and other edifices, 
to which no name can be with certainty assigned. It is a melan- 
choly reflection, that the Pasha has committed dreadful havoc 
amidst these interesting remains; and that he has been carrying 
on excavations on the spot of some superb temple, whence marble 
shafts and beautiful entablatures were carried off without com- 
punction, to be worked up in his fort and serai at Prevesa. His 
excavators have very recently dug up a fine bust of Trajan, which 
now decorates one of the rooms of his Prevesan seraglio. ‘Thus 
in the endless and capricious mutabilities of human affairs, the 
canara memorials of the glory of Augustus serve at last to 
ecorate the dwelling of an Albanian robber! These are melan- 
choly contemplations, but humanity is wounded by the thought 
that during the construction of this seraglio, thousands of mise- 
rable peasants from Prevesa and its. vicinity, were obliged to 
perform all the heavy work without any other pay, than a few 
rations of coarse bread, and the casual gift of a few paras. 

After sailing across the enchanting gulph of Ambracia, they 
landed at Salagora; and the next day proceeded to Arta (the 
ancient Ambracia), which is about four hours distant, and thence 
proceeded by a gradual descent into the plains of Ioannina. At 
two miles distance, the city makes a noble appearance, stretching 
along the shore of its magnificent lake, and crowned with palaces 
and mosques. ‘The grand serai of Ali Pasha and those of his 
two sons are in the best style of Turkish architecture, and burst 
on the sight with great magnificence, having a noble expanse of 
water and a range of snow-capt mountains combining with it, in 
the formation of the landscape. The interior of the city, how- 
ever, does not correspond with its external appearance; being 
like other Turkish towns composed of narrow streets, and ot 
houses which not being built for external show present only. bare 
walls towards the street. Still, however; Ioannina displayed 
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more neatness and. stability than any other Greek tawn which 
Mr. Hughes had visited. The house of Signore Nicolo Argyri had 
been expressly ordered by the Vizir for their reception.. The 
history of their unfortunate host is melancholy and interesting. 
His father Anastatio Argyri Bretto, a person of very amiable 
qualities, had amassed vast wealth by commerce. When. he 
walked the streets, the children flocked round him to kiss his 
hand; and at his death, the whole city attended his funeral, to 
pay the last tribute of respect to its munificent benefactor. He 
was moreover the bosom friend of the Pasha. A few days after 
his interment, this cratty chiettain called Nicolo into his presence 
under the pretext of condoling with him; but at the end of the 
conference, introduced the subject of his father’s will, hinting 
that his old friend had remembered him in it, since he understood 
that he had left him all his lands and gardens in the vicinity, of 
Arta. Poor Nicolo, thunder-struck at thus losing the best part 
of his inheritance, ventured to observe that he had not seen such 
an item in the will, although he had certainly bequeathed to his 
Highness a diamond ring of great value. At these words, the 
Vizir’s countenance was inflamed with anger. He declared with 


a countenance of great fury, that a son who was thus negligent. 


of the last wishes of a parent, was not fit to live. Nicolo, who 
set a greater value on his head than on his lands, gladly appeased 
the wrath of this execrable tyrant, and besought him to accept the 
estate in addition to the ring, since the intention of his father was 
now perfectly clear. This, however, was only the first of Nicolo’s 
misfortunes. The Vizir soon stripped him of his remaining pro- 
perty. In this miserable state Mr. Hughes found him, living in 


a large house, with a revenue scarcely adequate to the suppert of 


acottage. We must give Mr. Hughes’s visit to Ali Pasha in his 
own words, 


** At about four o’clock Mr, Foresti, accompanied by Colonel 
Church, called at our lodging, and we all proceeded together to the 
new Serai of Litaritza, as it is called, an immense pile of building, 
constructed in a very curious and picturesque manner, of wood painted 
in various colours, and rising as it were out of a strong fortress which 
forms the basement story, whose cannon in its embrasures seem to 
frown over the town below—the picture of a tyrant entrenched among 
his slaves ! 

** Having passed through the outer gates of the great court we found 
it crowded with a numerous retinue of Albanian, guards, loitering 
about or seated on the ground and smoking pipes; intermingled with 
these, agas and beys might be distinguished by jackets embroidered till 
they were as stiff as coats of mail, tatars by the lofty bonnet, dervishes 
by the sugar-loaf. cap, chaoushes by their golden knobbed sticks, and 
here and there a poor- petitioner by his supplicating looks and dejected 
air, unable perhaps to fee the proud menial who denied him access to 
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his master. At the second gate, which leads into an inner area, is a 
small, room on the left hand side where the pasha now sat listening to 
petitions and deciding causes, in the gate, being supreme over all beth 
ecclesiastical and civil in his dominions.. Indeed he very much sinpli- 
fies judicial proceedings, and cuts very short the quirks and quibbles 
of the law, setting archons, muftis, cadis, and every other officer at 
defiance ; his will is the only statute book, and the sole precedents to 
which he appeals are the dictates of his own caprice: in criminal mat- 
ters, that admirable maxim of British jurisprudence, which tends to 
prevent the execution of one innocent man, though nine guilty should 
escape, is here totally reversed,—bang ten provided you secure the 
offender. We entered the palace through a mean kind of hall, which 
is turned into a coach-louse, or place de remise for a large unwieldy 
German carriage. From this place we ascended a flight of narrow 
slippery stone steps, into the habitable part of the seraglio, which is 
upon the first floor. Passing through a large room at least one hundred 
and fifty feet in length, which is appropriated to the retinue of the 
court, we were ushered into a very fine saloon, well furnished and pro- 
fusely adorned with gilding and carved wood: the floor was covered 
with arich Persian carpet of immense size, the sofas of the divan were 
of the best Cyprus velvet fringed with gold, and the windows, formed 
of the largest plate-glass, brought into view the fine expanse of the 
lake with its very magnificent mountain scenery. We waited in this 
room about half an hour, during which time we were subjected to the 
inspection of nearly all the officers, slaves, and eunuchs of the palace; 
amongst the rest one Seid Achmet Effendi, a man of dark colour, who 
had been sent by the pasha upon a mission to London, accosted us with 
great familiarity, and seemed so ambitious of displaying his extraordi- 
nary attainments before his companions by conversing with the Milordi 
in their own language, that he repeated to us the few sentences of 
English with which he was acquainted full fifty times. 

‘** At length a chaoush came to announce that his highness was ready 
to receive us; and we descended down the great staircase, impatient 
to view this extraordinary character, the representative of a sovereign 
inore puissant than his master, a man less than aking, yet greater. As 
we approached the audience chamber, I felt my heart palpitate at the 
thought of entering into the presence of a being who had long held so 
dire a sway over the destinies of his fellow mortals, and whose steps in 
his dark career were marked indelibly by the stain of blood! At the 
entrance of his apartment stood several Albanian guards, one of whom 
opened the door, and we marched into the room saluting the viziras 
we entered, who sat upon a lion’s skin at an angle of the divan, hand- 
somely but not superbly dressed : a band of gold lace which bound the 
scarlet cap upon his head, a broad belt of the same material which 
passed round his waist, and the pommel of his handjar glittering with 
diamonds, alone denoted. the man of exalted rank: a houka stood near 
him which he is rather fond of exhibiting, as the use of it shews a 
considerable strength of lungs. As soon as we were seated upon the 
divaa he returned: our salutation, by placing his right hand upon his 
breast witha gentle inclination of his head, and expressed his satisfac- 
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tion at seeing us in his capital. He then asked if we spoke Romaic. 
Colonel Church, though an excellent linguist, for political reasons pre~ 
tended total ignorance of the language; Mr. Cockerell, from his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the manners of the ‘Turks who admire reserve’ 
in youth, dissembled his true knowledge, whilst Mr. Parker and myself 
confessed an ignorance which our short residence in Greece had not 
yet enabled us to overcome: but at this moment I made a firm deter¢ 
mination that | would use all possible diligence in acquiring so neces- 
sary a vehicle of communication with this interesting personage. In 
the present instance Mr. Foresti acted as interpreter general. Ata 
first introduction it could not be expected that we should acquire much 
insight into the character of the pasha: my own attention was directed 
chiefly to the contemplation of his countenance ; and this is in general 
no index of his mind. Here it is very difficult to find any traces of 
that bloodthirsty disposition, that ferocious appetite for revenge, that 
restless and inordinate ambition, that inexplicable cunning, which has 
marked his eventful career: the mien of his face on the contrary has 
an air of mildness in it, his front is open, his venerable white beard 
descending over his breast gives him a kind of patriarchal appearance, 
whilst the silvery tones of his voice, and the familiar simplicity with 
which he addresses his attendants, strongly aid the deception. 

Still after very attentive consideration, I thought I could perceive 
certain indications of cruelty and perfidy beneath his grey eyebrows, 
with marks of deep craftiness and policy in the lineaments of his fore- 
head ; there was something sarcastic in his sinile, and even terrible in 
his langh. His address was engaging, his figure very corpulent, al- 
though it is said to have been graceful in his youth; as his stature is 
rather below the middle size, and his waist long in proportion, he appears 
to greatest advantage as we now saw him seated on the divan, or on 
horseback. 

“ Soon after our entrance some young boys dressed in rich garments, 
with their fine hair flowing over their shoulders, presented us with 
pipes, whose amber heads were ornamented with jewels: others brought 
us coffee in small china cups with golden soucups. Our conversation 
was very desultory. The vizir paid many handsome compliments to 
our country, assuring us that he should always feel happy whilst his 
territories afforded objects of curiosity and interest to his English friends. 
We assured him in return, that the theatre of his exploits would ion 
continue to attract the regards, not only of the Engtish but all other 
nations. He seemed pleased at the compliment, inquired with much 
apparent interest respeeting Lord Byron and Mr. Hobhouse, asked us 
how long we had !eft Athens, whether any discoveries had been made 
there lately by excavations, and mentioned the pleasure which his son 
Vely Pasha had received by his visit to that beautiful city. He then 
turned to Colonel Church with an air of the greatest affability, for 
whatever displeasure he may feel internally he can mask it by the most 
complete veil of hypocrisy, and expressed his hopes that he would stay 
at ledst a month with him in Loannina: this invitation was politely de- 
clined under plea of military orders, which obliged the colonel to leave 
Albania next day: upon this the vizir requested another conference 
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with him. in ‘the morning before’ his departure, and’addressing himself’ 
to us said he hoped he should see us ently, adding in the ‘true’ 
style:of oriental hyperbole, that his palace and all he essed must: 
be considered as our own. The conference was now broken ‘up atid: 
we departed.” (Hughes, vol. i. p.448—449.) 
i was impossible for any British traveller, desirous of an in- 
tercourse with this extraordinary man, to have visited his capital 
under more favourable circumstances. Ali had a great appetite for 
some.of the Jonian islands, and would have ceded half his pos- 
sessions for Corfu, which would have rendered him independent 
of.the Porte. Having during the war rendered some services to 
his British allies, he was constantly expecting an insular depend- 
ency as a recompense, and on this account was extremely civil t 
every subject who to be in his dominions. 
Between the castron (a part of the town cofmprehending the old 
seraglio, and Inhabited only by Turks and Jews,) and the bazar, 
is a small area, wherein is the city guard-house, ‘This spot is the 
scene of the most cruel punishments, when the Vizir thinks prop 
to make.an example. Nature is sickened, when we learn that cri- 
minals have been here roasted alive over a slow fire, impaled and 
skinned... Some.of the most respectable inhabitants of Ioannina 
assured, Mr. Hughes, who lent an unwilling credit to the account, 
that they had.actually been entreated by these wretched victims 4 
the stake for water,- which they were prevented from giving then 
by fear.of a similar fate themselves. | 
Joapnina contains many handsome houses, some ‘of 
furnished in so profuse a style as to hasten ‘the downfal ‘of 
their masters. An instance of this kind is mentioned. by Mr. 
Hughes.. The Vizir deprived Anastasi, the richest Greek mer 
chant,and the best man in his dominions, of a magnificent hous 
because, he wished for it as a residence for his nephew, havin 
‘banished the, poor proprietor, his wife, and a large. family to the 
arid rock.of Argyro Castro, where Mr. Hughes saw him a few 
months afterwards, actually dying of a fever brought on by his 
-distresses, The: city is about two miles long, and one in breadth, 
and contains about 6000 hearths.*, Few persons walk about'the 
‘streets. Now and then Mr. Hughes sawan archondissa or great 
lady going ‘to pay’e visit, followed by her maid servants with ber 
best dresses, according to ancient usage. Women orily of the 
lower class mix. indiscriminately in the streets. “They Visited. 
‘Mouchtar, Pasha, All's eldest son, a youth with all his father, 
viges,, unmitigated, by, any of his, better qualities. Some oF th 
ornamental devices of his,seral, will give a just idea of his dispo- 
nde Christian’ Reeps Mb, Hotlouse- smn tesittie 
at 8000, nnd ihe whote umber of inbabitants At about 35,000, apd 
36,000 isassigned inthe table annexed to Palmer’s map. 
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dition. One of them represents the Vizir surrounded ‘by ‘his 
troops, witnessing the execution of two Greeks ‘whom ‘thé hangé 
man. is tying to a gibbet; others exhibit decapitated trutiks with 
the blood. flowing. Ali Pasha has a beautiful kiosh or pavilion 
in the midst of extensive gardens,.and hither he often.retires from 
the fatigues of business, without removing too far from the cap- 
tal; and in asmall room in the garden frequently pays his'troops, 
or,administers what is called justice. He has not indeed’ less 
than thirty of these little tenements, in and about Ioatinina; arid 
as he selects a different place every day, it is never known exactly 
where he is to be found; and this not from fear, for no ofie ex- 
poses himself more openly. His very confidence, infact, seems 
ie be ‘his protection: the people seem to fancy he bears a charmed 
. According to the usual custom of this country, if aman dies 
without an, Feir male, his property goes to the Vizir, ‘and ‘his 
widow and.daughters may be turned into the streets. A poor 
‘woman, who kept M. Ponqueville’s house (the French consul), 
found ‘herself with a young daughter in this desolate state, ‘and 
the corpse had Acata been consigned to the grave, when Alifs 
parnts seized on her property, and turned her’ out ‘with ‘her child 
‘to starve. They fled to M. Ponqueville, who gave'them protee- 
d#ion for the night; and the next morning, procured their house 

r his own consular dwelling, and continued ‘to reside ‘with’ the 
owners as their lodger. Our own resident, Mr.‘G. Foresti, was 
distinguished by his sympathy with his afflicted countrymen, for 
this worthy man isa Greek by birth. An instance of his‘bene- 
velence is recorded by Mr, Hughes, which we cannot with justi¢e 
‘omit. To, keep up fear and subjection amongst his subjects; ‘Ali 
not unfrequently amuses himsel!' by throwing down to the lowest 
‘misery some prosperous and rising person, more especially’ if ‘he 
has risen with the tyrant’s assistance. Michael Michelachi, de- 
scended from one of the best families in Albania, was’ left while 
x2 an infant, by his father, who had been one of the Vizir’s most 


" 


‘being shown.to him, he was ordered to,surrender the treasure on 
‘pain’of death: Theresule was, that he-wascarried:to the. buldrum, 


took the greatest care of his ward, gave him thé education, 
when he was of age restored him all his property, ‘betrothed hin 
to; a, rich heiress, gnd made him pfimate of the city, a fy 
which Michael gained the general esteem of Tutks and of Greeks. 7 
was at length pleased to execute his 
Jicy; and having a set of false witnesses, Who swore tt 
‘Michael was in possession of the property, whicli the widow of 
Ali's, predecessor had’ secreted at ‘hér' hewWas 
confrouted with these perjured ‘villains; and ‘their’ depositioas 


damp and gloomy dungeon, where he was chained tothe. ground. 
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Fn the méanwhile his house was sifted, and terror and despain,.so 
nerally was he beloved, seized the inhabitants; of,loannina, 
siti “of Wlidm went to the serai to intercede with the. Vizir.in his 
Dehialf; but lie would not be approached, and saw no one that 
day: Mr. Foresti had returned to the city late on that/evening, 
and found ‘at his house a deputation of the chief Greeks, toinform 
him of ‘what had happened to poor Michelachi... That night 1io- 
thing could be done, but the next morning he rose with the sun, 
and made his appearance at the serai. Having sent in his name, 
‘Mr, Foresti-was immediately admitted to the Vizir, and entered 
“upon a'cofiversation, knowing with whom he had to deal, on,sub+ 
jects’ Wholly indifferent. At fast he casually remarked, * L-seeia 
vast number of people about the serai, and the city is inanup 
roar.’ No one could tell the cause, till my cook informed me, that 
you had put to death my friend Michelachi. . As 1 know him to 
arexcellent man, I have to thank your highness. for not com- 
mitting this act while the dragoman was.here, who might have 
read very disgraceful news about us in Constantinople.” (V2) 
quick tone, “ Ah! but [ have not killed him,; he is alive at 
resent.’ But he has cruelly deceived me, (my son:) my 
eart burns within me: if you could see jit, it, would appeav this 
moment in a flame! A man whom I have. brought, up frompliis 
infancy to'use me thus!” (F.) “Indeed! any Oppor- 
tunity been given him to prove his innocence; and,who are: his 
d#eciusers?”~ Here Ali Pasha adverted to the number of the wilt» 
nesses, and the solemuity of their attestations, (F.) ‘That may 
be, but can you believe their oaths against the word .of sucha 
man as you know Michelachi to be? . What. will they say at:the 
Porte, and what will any government say, ,when they hear that 
you have put to death, or ruined one of your ‘best, friends.eh 
such evidence?” (V.) But what. can I now do, impli-+ 
eatedas Tam?” (F.) “ Why order an examination, instantly:to 
be'set on foot’” (V.) Will you take it into, your own, hands”? 
F.) “To be sure I will for your sake, as well as,,.Michael’s.”, 
aving gained this point, Mr. Foresti had little more todos 
Having with the two primates of the city comforfed, the/poor 
mén’s wife and children, and for form’s, sake, searched; the -house 
for’ the imaginary treasure, they interrogated ,Michacl ;andi the 
witnéss¢s, who were unable to substantiate any partiof their charges 
‘They then'reported to the Vizir Michael’s innocence: The.tyrant 
then pretended ‘to full into a passion, with the witnesses; and de 
clared that they should suffer the cruellest of deaths, .a sentente: 
which would have been instantly executed, had, it not been, forthe’ 
ee of Mr. Foresti,. eal of Michael himself. Ali,restered 


Michelathi again into favour, and often thanked Mr. Foresti 
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for saving him from the disgrace of putting an innocent,,man to 


second -voluine of Mr. Hughes's work. is chiefly, o¢eupi 
by ‘an elaboraté biography of All Pasha, preceded .by ashight 
sketch of the history of his capital. But the cursory manner.m 
which it)*has‘‘heretofore been noticed by travellers, the, yery 
slender historical documents which it furnishes, and ;the, space 
which_it ‘is beginning to in the public mind, as, the.most. 
rising: and prosperous city of European Turkey, confer no. incone 
siderable value on our author’s researches. After an.elaborate 
view of the different nations who have inhabited Epirus, from 
the’conquest of Pyrrhus by the Romans to the present. time,,-he 
enters inte ingenious historical conjectures, for authentic 
history is silent upon the subject, concerning the origin of 
Joannina. ‘There can be no doubt, however, that it. was occupied 
im the early ages of the Byzantine empire. The first mention of 
itis» by: Anna Comnena, in the eleventh century. But.duri 
the dark‘ages it is wholly unnoticed, till, the capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Franks, when. it is mentioned as a fortress in 
the ‘great despotate of Epirus. During the, government.of 
Fhomasy the son-in-law of Simon, the despot ,of Astolia, and 
Acarnania, in'1868, a terrible pestilence invaded [oannina. 
Much obseurity intervenes till it fell under the Turkish dominion, 
After this event; the Mahometan population of course. increased, 
Bat:the Greeks still retained the city, or. castron, on condition 
of a moderate tribute.’ At length, in 1611, one, Dionysius, called 
the dog-sophist; (xArocopos,) formerly Bishop of Triccala, but 
ejected for apes ‘the arts of astrology and magic, having 
dreamed that he wis fated to deliver his country from the Ottoman 
yoke, rounied about the country with a wallet at his back, and a 
flageon of wine by his side, gaining proselytes to his cause., Ar- 
riving at thé monastery of San Demetrio, about ten, ours from 
Ioannina, ‘and understanding that the Turks were less numerous 
there ‘than elsewhere; he determined to begin,his operations in this. 
city. Having ‘collected a crowd of followers, he led them. by,night 
against the'town, put to death about an hundred.Mahometans, 
andburned several houses; Asuman Pasha,, the governor; es. 
caping with great difficulty. “The result, however, was, that the 
Torks‘at last rallied, charged the rebels, whom, they, slew withe 
out and took imany prisoners... Dionysius escaped in the 
tumult,ind hid himself in a cave, which to, this day,is.called,the, 
cave lof the Skélosophist. Being soon discovered, he was flayed, 
alive;' ‘his skin’ stuffed) with’ straw, and sent, as a ‘present,to.the, 
bafter retiellion foannina was treated, by, the, Furks, 
other conquered cities. “Having, as a matter of course, impal 
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burnt ‘alive, and sawed asunder some of the conspirators, all 
Christians, by a firman of the Sultan, were banished from the 
castron. In consequence of this expulsion of the Greek popula- 
tion from the castron, the city began to extend itself along the 
banks of the lake. Jt was governed by beys and pashaws of two 
tails; sent by the Porte; but it never was the head or capital of 
asandgiac till the time of its present sovereign, whose expe- 
rienced eye instantly saw the advantages of its central position ; 
and having from that time resolved to make it the focus of his 
dominion, ‘it has, under him, arisen to its present splendour and 
importance. 
Our author is to be commended for the successful dili- 
ce with which he has collected the principal events of the 
Wife of Ali. We regret that we cannot present our readers even 
with an abstract of this piece of biography. ‘The most promi- 
nent features, however, of the vizir’s adventures ought not to be 
altogether unnoticed. He was born at Tepeleni about the year 
1750; his father was a pasha of two tails, who, having been 
appointed to the pashalic of Delvino, but being removed by the 
intrigues of the Seraglio, died, it is said, of grief, leaving two 
wives and three children. Ali obtained his father’s property, 
through his intriguing and ferocious mother, who soon got rid 
of her rival and her child. ‘This woman however was, with her 
daughter, captured by the inhabitants of Gardiki, and subjected 
to the brutal passions of the victors; but they were at length 
rescued and carried back to Tepeleni. Vengeance on the Gar 
dikiotes was breathed into Ali by the dying voice of his mother; 
and fanned into a flame by the cruel and sanguinary Shainitza; 
his sister. ‘ After a lapse of forty years,” says our ‘traveller, 
‘* the vengeance of these furies was executed to the full, by Ali’s 
stern decree—the guilty but unfortunate Gardiki is no more, and 
Shainitza’s * head sentines upon the raven tresses of its daugh- 
ters.” (Hughes, vol. ii. p. 104.) Having casually discovered a 
treasure ina ruined monastery, he carried on for some time, 
but with various fortune, a series of hostilities with the enemies 
of his house, and their confederate tribes. Not long afterwards 
he pursued a new path of adventure, and became a leaderiof 
banditti till he was taken by'the Pasha of Berat, from whom, howe 
ever, he was dismissed with presents of great value, having’ sig 
nalized himself by serving with his troops at the head of his‘own 
faithful Albanians, He resumed his former occupation, in the! & 
ercise of which he fell into the hands of the Pasha of Toannitia, 
who, though strongly urged by his own beys and the governors of 


wild that ‘she should ‘never know peace of mind ull she had staffed ber 
couch with the-hair of the Gardikiotewomen, 
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néighbouring districts, to consign the young robber'to death, not 
only permitted his prisoner to live, but supplied him with the 
means of carrying on his predatory operations. ‘These he em- 
ployed in embodying a large band of freebooters. “The sub- 
stance and sum of this eventful history, which Mr. Hughes has 
delineated with great spirit and eloquence, is, that by gradual 
advances, though with perpetual vicissitudes of fortune, he accu- 
mulated sufficient wealth to purchase a small pashalick ; and then,, 
by war, mm and bloodshed, obtained post after post in Alba- 
nia, till having destroyed al! his enemies and rivals, he secured, 
by the imperial firman, the pashalick of loannina,—of which, 

the exertion of great courage and perseverance, he had 
uiready made himself master. But the whole of his ascent to 
the heights of his present power is one unvaried course of 
slaughter and devastation. ‘Towns rased to the ground, their 
wretched inhabitants massacre}, cold-blooded assassinations, 
render his eventful history almost monotonous in crime and 
misery. We cannot forbear giving a short account of the Suliot 
republic, from our traveller's most interesting history of its 
struggles and its fall. 


“‘' Whilst Ali was extending the limits of of his sway towards the 
north, the southern districts of his dominions were subjected to the 
incursions of a clan, contemptible to all appearance for their numbers, 
but impregnable in their mountain-holds, and capable, by their darin 
courage and enthusiastic love of liberty, of attacking him in his capi- 
tal, avd alarming him in the very recesses of his harem. These were 
the Suliots: a people which sustained the character of ancient Greece, 
and assumed the spirit of its independent sons. Their abode was like 
the dwelling of a race of genii, upona kind of natural citadel, amidst 
the wild Cassopzean mountains, where the Acheron rolls down a dark 
and truly infernal chasm, overhung with rocks and woods of deepest 
gloom. ‘The high peaks of precipices bounding this mysterious glen 
were surmounted by fortified towers, whilst the paths leading to 
the impending heights above scarcely admitted two persons to walk 
abreast. During the worst eras of Grecian slavery, the flame burned 
bright upon this hill-altar of liberty, and its worshippers breathing a 
purer air, and excited as it were by those stupendous energies of 
natute which they constantly had in view, preserved their physical 
and moral strength unimpaired, not only defying tyranny, but pourin 
down from their rocky fastnesses over the plains of the oppressor, a 
carrying off that booty which was considered as their lawful, property. 

 Suli the, rebellion was planned, under Lambro Canziani, to liberate 
Greece from the Ottoman yoke, and the conspirators had their head- 
quarters in these impregnable fastnesses, | 

“ Four large villages constituted the principal seats of this inde- 
clan, in @ situation so singular, as probably to be .uniqae. 
hey lay upon a fine concave ‘plain atthe perpendicalar +height:of 
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about 2000feet above the bed of the Acheron; a grand natural breast- 
work descended precipitously to the river; whilst ‘behind them rose a 
towering chain-of mountains, at once an ornament and defence. The 
Acheron, after passing through the valley of Dervitziana, first enters 
the Suliot chasm, where it is called the Gorge of Skouitias, from a 

small village of that name: a narrow path, which winds amidst thé 
darkest woods upon the right bank, conducts the’ traveller in about two 
bours narrow cut across his path, called’ Klissura; admirably 
culated to stop the progress of an enemy. This defile was commanded 
by ‘a fort called Tichos, and near it was the first village of the Sutiot) 
republic, called Navarico or Avarico, From’ hence a gradual ascent’ 
leads to the deserted site of Samoniva; thence to Kiaffa, signifymg 
height, and lastly to Suli, the capital of the tribe, which was renerally 
styled Kako-Suli, like the Kaxeia of Homer, from the difficulties it 
opposed to a conqueror. Near the spot where the mountain-path leaves 
the side,of the Acheron, to wind up the precipices between Kiaffa and’ 
Kako-Suli, a conical hill overhangs the road, called Kunghi, on which 
stood the largest of the Suliot fortresses, named Aghia Paraskevi,’ or 
Saint Friday. At the same spot another small river, flowing from’ the} 
Paramithian ‘mountains, joins the Acheron, which, descending ‘down!’ 
the romantiedefile of Glyki, enters the great’ Paramithian plain, and’ 
empties itself, after flowing through the Acherusian lake, into ‘the’ 
Ionian sea, near the ancient city of Cichyrus or Ephyre. . 

~ 4 Sach was the situation of the Suliot republic.” (Hughes’s Tra- 

vels, vol. iis p. 122,123.) 


¥ 


The struggles of this brave but unfortunate .people, carried, 
on, through, various alternations of fortune, for. a considerable; 
time, present a wild and romantic picture of virtuous and patrir, 
otic independence, not often to be found in the history of more, 
civilized states. Their plan of warfare was theancient ok, 
sudden skirmishes, daring expeditions, frequent attacks, and, 
uick retreats, ‘Their women shared in the perils of the field, 
li soon found that the destruction of this republic, seated, im, 
the strongest hold of Epirus, was necessary to his schemes, . Im 
1792 he attacked them with an army of 10,000 men; but,the 
Turks received such a check at the pass of .Klissura, that, the, 
passage was nearly choked with their dead bodies, having, been 
exposed to the dreadful musquetry of the Suliotes, from the fort, 
which commanded it. The pass of "Thermopylae, was not more, 
bravely defended. Scarcely a thousand men returned. Ali gave 
up the conquest as hopeless, and made peace with the republic. 
A ‘second expedition, some years afterwards, at the head’ of 
18,000 men, was not more successful. Despairing to conquer 


Sali’ by assault, he at last determined to proceed after the met. od | 


Aftera pet siege their condition thatthey’ 
were obliged to live upon acorns, herbs, and roots, and to grind and 
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wix up the bark of trees with a very scanty proportion of meal; yet 
under all these calamities their enemies could gain no. advantage’ over 
them.when they came to engage in conflict. In their extreme. distress 
the following is one of the manceuvres which they executed to,obtain 
. * Four hundred of their bravest palikars, with 170 female |heroines, 
headed by. Mosco, sallied out by. night, escaped under. coven of the 
darkness through the defile of Glyky, and arrived in safety at \Parga: 
There they were joyfully received by the compassianate inhabitants, 
fed for the space of four days, and on the fifth dismissed with as much 
ovision as they could carry for their famished countrymen, ; One 
ks a le this troop, with lighter burdens, marched as.an advanced 
guard, to protect the convoy ; next came the women iu the centre,-and 
then the rest.of the men, each carrying as much as he could: possi 
support. The Albanians, to the number of more than. a ‘thousand, 
endeavoured to intercept their retvsn, but either through fear of the 
men,, or from that respect towards the women which is carried. in this 
country to such an excess that the soldiers sometimes fire from -behind 
them without fear of a return, they refrained, from attacking the 
party ;.its arrival was most welcome to the Suliots, reduced as they 
were almost to skeletons, through famine; yet even in, this extremity 
their constant cry was liberty or death.’ . (Hughes’s, Travels, :vol. il. 


In. 1803 the Suliots made, their last attempt against, their be- 
siegers, by a daring attack on Villa, a strong fortress held by the 
Albanians, and the principal magazine of their army. Haying 
sent out, ina dark and windy night, 200 picked men; and a hole 
having been’ dug under a corner tower, in which they had de- 
posited a barrel of gunpowder, the men set up a prodigious 
shout, which having brought the garrison to the supposed place 
of attack, an explosion took place which completely overwhelmed 
them in the ruins of the’ angle. This however was the last 
action of any consequence performed by this resolute people. 
An overwhelming force was sent against them; and, after prodigies 
of valour, and examples of individual heroism, which équalled 
the most boasted instances of patriotic devotion in the records. 
of ancient days, the poor Suliots were so worn down by war 
and famine, that they accepted a capitulation; yet such was the 
terror’ of their name, that they were suffered to depart from the | 


place ‘in order to settle where they pleased. ~ 

_{¢ And now follow the most bloody. and. perfidious.scenes.io the ca-: 
tastrophe of this, tragic, history... Men,, women, and. children, being. 
gathered together, they were separated into, two, bodies, the,largest of} 
which under the conduct of Tzavella and Draco bent. their steps. 
towards Parga, whilst the other marched in the direction of. Prone, 
with the intention of embarking for Santa Maura. Both were attacked 


op their road by the troops of the, perfidious tyrant. ‘The :firstimen- 
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‘tioned corps having formed a hollow square, and placed their wives, 
‘children, ‘and cattle in the midst, gallantly fought their way through 
‘the enemy and effected their retreat. The other party were not equally 
fortunate. Being overtaken by their pursuers at the monastery of Za- 
longo, they entrenched themselves in its court and prepared for a stout 
defence: so many troops however were brought against them that the 
gates of ‘the monastery were soon forced, and an indiscriminate 
slaughter commenced ; those that could eseape took the road to Arta, 
but a party of about 100 women and children, being cut off from the 
‘rest, fled towards a steep precipice at a little distance from the convent: 
there the innocent babes were thrown over the rocks by their 
‘ing mothers, whilst the women themselves, preferring death to:the 
@ishonour that awaited them, joined hand in hand, and raising their 
minds to the highest pitch of enthusiasm by songs in honour’ of their 
Jost country, they whirled’ round and round ina species of frantic 
‘dance, like ancient Thyades, till they approached the very edge of 
“the cliff; then with a loud shout of defiance, and as it were by a'pre- 
‘concerted signal, one and all threw themselves headlong down, © * 
- '€ Phose of the Suliot exiles who escaped from Zalongo pursued their 
‘way through storms of wind and rain aided by the darkness of night, 
fathers leading their children in one hand and carrying their naked 
swords in the other, mothers tying their infants on their backs, and 
some even putting them to death lest their cries should attract the at- 
tention of their pursuers. Next day however they were discovered by 
‘the Albanians, surrounded and made prisoners; but subsequently were 
‘released and allowed by the vizir to settle at Vurgareli, which is at the 
‘foot of Mount Tzumerka, six hours distant from Arta. After their 
‘surrender a party of the Albanians withdrew to a place called .Rhiniasa, 
near the ruins of an ancient.city, supposed to have been Elatrias here 
was a small settlement of Suliots, most.of whom had fled, except,the 
family of one Giorgaki Botzi, whose wife and children. inhabited a,large 
pyrgo, or tower, called the Gula.r% Aywsac, which was barricadoed 
against attack. The barbarous soldiers surrounded their habitation 
and called upon these unhappy females to yield: the mistress, named 
Despo, then assembled her family together and asked them if they 
preferred death to dishonour? Being unanimously answered’ in the 
affirmative, she ordered them to fire off all the ammunition which Had 
been left in the tower against the ruffians, except one barrel of gun- 
powder : to this she herseif applied a match: and blew up the tower 
with all its tenants into the air. 
_. © But the scene is net yet to close over the miserable rewnant-of 
Suli. Ali, whose revenge was: still unsatiated, sent. a,considerable,bady 
of forces against the colony of Vurgareli with orders for its extirpa- 
tion. The unfortunate colonists having received intimation of his de- 
sign deeamped suddenly, and took up a strong position at the mones- 
tery of Seltzo, at the foot of a mountain called Fruzia, not far from 
‘the Achelous. In the latter end of January, 1804, they were at- 
‘tacked here by an army of Albanians, which for the horrid purpose 
‘of revenge liad been picked out of the relatives and fitends of those 
“who Had fallen inthe wars of Suli. After a-siege of several montlis, 
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in which these miserable exiles bravely resisted the attempts. of, their 
enemies, Alisent strong reinforcements with a severe reprimand to his 
officers, and orders for a general assault. Thus stimulated, the bar- 
barians made another attempt which was attended with success: the 
Suliots were all put to the sword, except a few that escaped into Acar- 
nania, whilst the women in a fit of desperation ran towards the Ache- 
lous and cast both their children and themselves into its stream. | 
* The Suliot mountains being evacuated by their brave defenders, 
Ali repaired the towers and forts, and laid the foundation of that splen- 
did. fortified serai which now adorns the highest top of Kiaffa, and is'the 
strongest post in all his dominions. In the mean time the poor Suliots, 
dispersed abroad amongst the neighbouring tribes, took refuge, some 
vat Santa Maura and others with the Albanian beys; but the greatest 
part retired to Parga and Corfu: here they subsisted upon charity, or 
-enrolled themselves in the service of their protectors, whilst. the sight 
of their dark mountains towering above the Tzamouriot-hills, and the 
thoughts of those days when they wandered about their native rocks 
free as the mountain storm, filled their hearts with melancholy recel- 
lections. A source from which they endeavoured to draw consolation 
‘in, their misfortunes was the composition of patriotic songs, which. they 
sung upon the downfal of their country and the valour of her.sens,’”’ 
_(Hlughes’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 167—170.) 


ee Parga is debateable ground: but the whole question seems. to 
die in a narrow compass. Parga had for along time been the 
favourite object of Ali’s ambition. Its position on the main land 
of Greece, its advantages as a place of strength, and especially 
as‘an’ outwork of the island of Corfu, and the preponderancy 
which it could not fail to confer upon him as the arbiter of that 
part of Greece, whilst it was not only contiguous to, but in fact 
‘actually surrounded by, his own dominions, naturally made him 
“anxious for its occupation. ‘Those very reasons, on the other 
hand, rendered it a matter of the strictest prudence that those 
powers, who occupied the Seven Islands, and Corfu in particular, 
should retain firm hold of that important fortress and its. terri- 
_tory.. Ali Pasha had other motives for crushing this independent 
aepublic... It frequently afforded an asylum to the victims of his 
tyranny, and particularly to the unhappy Suliotes.. ‘The odium 
m longum jacens is the habitual passion of his breast. His:re- 
sentment against Gardiki increased with his’ progress from 
‘youth to manhood: « After the unsuccessful’ attack made by Ali 
‘on Parga, in February 1814, the Parghiotes still trembled while 
so powerful an enemy hovered over their borders, and’ the 
‘French garrison were wholly inert in their defence. They Had 
Tost. also two of their frontier villages, whose inhabitants were 
partly put to death, and partly sent into a slavery worse than 
death, Under these circumstances, they requested. tobe re- 
_¢eived under the British. protection; and.it does appear,.to have 
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been determined that if they would disarm the French garrison, 
they should be taken under that protection as a dependency of 
the Ionian Islands. Such is the compact said to have taken 
place between General Campbell and the Parghiotes. But what- 
ever was the stipulation, this was the sense in which it was inter- 
preted by the Parghiotes: and the French garrison having been 
sent to Corfu, the British took possession of the place in March, 
1814. 


*¢ Under the powerful egis’’ for we must borrow Mr. Hughes’s ac- 
count of the transaction, ** of Great Britain, Parga remained for about 
three years comparatively happy, increasing both in wealth and popu- 
lation, although the mention of its name was omitted in the treaties of 
Vienna and Paris, which consigned to English protection the Septin- 
sular republic. Strange rumours however were soon set afloat, highly 
calculated to disturb the tranquillity of its citizens; but they were 
still unable to believe that a Christian power, so noted fur its integrity, 
would give them up to their bloody and inveterate enemy ; under this 
conviction their devoted attachment to their protectors was shown in 
every mode that a grateful, industrious, and moral people, like the 
Parghiotes, could possibly devise: but whoever has perused the fore- 
going history of Ali Pasha, will be prepared to believe that his am- 
bitious mind would not rest quietly when disappointed in a desiga 
which lay nearest his heart. His gold proved in this, as in many other 
instances, all-powerful at Constantinople. Parga was demanded by 
the Porte as the price of her acquiescence in our occupation of the 
fonian isles; and a secret treaty consigned over to Mahometan des- 
potism the last little spot of ancient Greece which had remained un- 
polluted by her infidel conquerors. 

‘** An article however was inserted in this treaty, which provided that 
every person who emigrated should be remunerated for the loss of his 
property; and if the terms of this agreement had been fairly and 
strictly adhered to, the Parghiotes would not have had so much ap- 
parent reason to accuse their protectors of adding injustice to a cruel 
policy. The resolution of the high contracting powers was not comr, 
municated to this people before the month of March, 1817. It was. 
then announced to them by the Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian 
islands through the medium of Lieut. Col. de Bosset, with whom a 
reinforcement of 300 British troops were sent to repress all commo- 
tions, and secure the garrison from danger. It is but justice to that 
excellent officer to say that in this delicate situation, obliged by mili- 
tary duty to fulfil his orders, and urged by a natural generosity to give 
ear to the pathetic remonstrances and despairing resolves of the mi- 
serable suppliants, he shaped his course in such a manner as to entitle 
him to the praise of the good and virtuous, the approbation of his 
own conscience, and the eternal gratitude of the unfortunate Par- 

hiotes. 
ee Considerable pains were taken in persuading this people to trans- 
fer allegiance to that intriguing foe who wished to become their sove-. 
reign; but in vain: a thorough knowledge of his character acquired 
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by an-experience of thirty years, saved them from this extremity.of 
calamity. .With,one voice they resolved, if the decree against their 
beloved country was irrevocable, to beg their bread in foreign, lands 
rather than be in. cold blood by a tyrant, who had, sworn 
to sacrifice every Parghiot to his implacable revenge. Who that has 
perused these pages will be surprised at their resolution? Under such 
circumstances Colonel de Bosset ordered an estimate to be taken of 
public'and of private property. ‘This amounted, on a very’ moderate 
calculation, to more than 500,000 pounds, a very small pittance fora 
well-built city, containing near 4000 inhabitants, and villages peopled 
with imany-more;.in attract of the most fertile territory; that) can be 
imagin within-a circuit of twenty miles, enriched with 81,000 olive 
trees, from which the finest oil in the Levant was made and, exported 
on the most advantageous terns. bas sansi¥ 
viftyWith this sam however the poor inhabitants professed themselves 
satisfied, ‘and consented to be transported from the land, of their birth, 
the sepulchres of their forefathers, the edifices. of their religious, wor, 
ship, and all those: sweet associations which render the name of our 
country so sacred. Ali Pasha however was not quite so contented, 
as‘he thought it very hard'to pay any thing at:all for a place which he 
alwaysiaffects to consider his own by right of promise. . Agents, there- 
fores were sent to:him at Ioannina, who entered into a long and 
tedious negotiation, which was studiously protracted by Ali, for the 
purpose ‘of gaining time and watching any epportunity,.that. might. 
oecur for'seizing his: unguarded prey. In the mean time the, poor, 
vietims had) been deprived of their best: friend: Colonel, de ,Bosset, 
being ‘considered an unfit agent in these transactions, was, relieved: 
from post and departed for England: other commissioners were, 
appointed to value the property of the Parghiotes; Ali poured, his, 
troops around their frontiers, and exerted every nerve to gain’ pos- 
session of the place by endeavouring to sow dissensions,. to poison the 
water aid: bread of the inhabitants, to introduce a number. of his ad-. 
herents mto the city by stratagem, and to terrify the people by the most 
horrid threats: and menaces of vengeance unless they submitted to his, 
authority: In'this state of distress, augmented to the utmost by Ali's. 
agents, who prohibited all supplies wherever his authority extended,. 
tlie ministers of religion, joined by the primates, seta noble example. 
of: patriotism and liberality for the relief of their suffering brethren. 
and'by' their means a supply of corn, though scanty, was procured... .., 
length appeared the new valuation of property, for which a 
sum less‘ than 150,000/. sterling was deemed an equivalent! and,after. 
some further delay, during which all remonstrances were auswered ; 
only’ by'threats, preparations were at length made for the evacuation. 
of Parga; which took place on the 10th of April, 1819, during the 
festival of Easter. a | ofit of 
“© By the Lord High Commissioner’s orders, the officer commanding 
the British garrison at Parga made known to the inhabitants,.that. 
according to arrangements made with Ali Pasha, a Turkish. foree 
was to enter their territory without delay; but that the English troops. 
would remain for their protection until the emigration was completed, 
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On receiving this intimation, which was confirmed by the appearance 
of a large Ottoman force, the Parghiotes, having held a consultation, 
sent to inform the commandant, that such being the determination of 
the British government, they had unanimously resolved, that should 
one single Turk enter their territory before all of them had a fair op- 
portunity of quitting it, they would put to death their wives and chil- 
dren, and defend themselves to the last extremity against any force, 
Turkish or Christian, that should violate the solemn pledge which had 
been given them. 

‘The English commandant, perceiving by the preparations that 
their resolution was fixed, instantly dispatched information to the 
Lord High Commissioner at Corfu, who sent to expostulate with the 
Parghiotes. When the British officers arrived at Parga, the inha- 
bitants were disinterring the bones of their ancestors from the churches 
and cemeteries, and burning or burying them in secret places to pre- 
vent their profanation by the Turks. ‘The primates, with the proto- 
papas at their head, assured the officers that the meditated sacrifice 
would be immediately executed, unless they could stop the entrance 
of the Turks who had already arrived near the frontier, and effectually 
protect their embarkation. This appeared to be no idle threat, and 
fortunately means were found which prevailed with the Ottoman 
commandant to halt his forces: in the mean time the Glasgow frigate, 
which had been sent from Corfu, having arrived, the embarkation 
commenced. It is said that the appearance of this brave people, 
kneeling down to kiss for the last time the land which gave them birth, 
and watering it with their tears, was a most affecting scene: some of 
them carried away a handful of the soil, to be a solace in their, mis- 
fortunes, an inheritance to their children, a memento of their wrongs, 
and a stimulus to the recovery of their country: others took for the 
same purpose a small portion of those sacred aslies from their pile, 
which had been once animated by the spirits of their forefathers, and 
many carried away the bones which they had not time to burn. When 
the bands of Ali Pasha reached the walls, all was solitude and silence. 
The city, as it has been observed, received its infidel garrison as Baby- 
Jon or Palmyra salutes the Christian traveller in the desert—nothing 
breathed, nothing moved; the houses were desolate, the nation. was 
extinct, the bones of the dead were almost consumed to ashes, whilst 
the only sign that living creatures had been there was the smoke slowly 
ascending from the funeral piles.’ (Hughes’s Travels, vol, ib 
p- 203—208.) 


Ali became, by this possession, master of continental Greece, 
from the Attic boundary of Parnes to the mountains of I]lyrium. 


‘We wish that we could cite the character which Mr, Hughes has 


drawn of this extraordinary chieftain. We can only select a 
few features from the portrait, in addition to the other traits 
which have been incidentally mentioned in the course of our 
article. The basis of his character is selfishness. He vegards 
all human beings as instruments of his own purposes; no. pi 
or remorse ever touches him, and his very successes are as mu 
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owing to his iron insensibility, as to his talent or courage. His 
science is that of human nature, and he has well studied eve 
turn and winding of the human heart. He is quick and deci- 
sive, but never abandons his object. The multitude are dazzled 
by his dexterity; and the attachment of his troops is secured, 
not more by his own participation in their hardships and their 
perils, than by the arts which win their confidence, or flatter 
their humours. No man was ever a greater master of intrigue. 
It is this, in conjunction with bribes seasonably applied, which 
has made the Porte so long a \ cage accessary to his projects. 
His perfidy is more than Punic. He allures his enemies by 
promises and outward kindness, and then remorselessly destroys 
them. Wealth is his idol, and his avarice is insatiable. Not 
content with his ordinary sources of revenue, he has recourse to 
the meanest arts of extortion. The great repository of his im- 
mense wealth, to the amount, according to the conjecture of Mr. 
Hughes, of two millions sterling, is a lofty tower, in the garden 
of his Tepeleni seraglio; but he has an immense collection of 
jewels, with huge piles of furniture, and all kinds of utensils, 
pillaged from individuals, and cities and towns taken by assault, 
or received under his protection. 
Still, however, there is a more favourable side of the picture. 
We perfectly agree with Mr. Hughes that we ought to estimate 
him with a reference to the habits of his country, and the principles 
of his religion; and our own experience enables us to add, that 
a total disregard to the life of man, of which they who have not 
visited the country can have no conception, is to be observed in 
almost every act of government in Turkey. There is no doubt 
that, through the Bat extent of Ali’s dominions life and pro- 
perty are better protected than in any other part of European 
Turkey. The almost total annihilation of robbery through that 
vast extent of country, intersected with mountainous defiles, from 
which, not long since, hordes of plunderers rushed upon the 
‘unwary traveller or defenceless merchant, could only have been 
‘effected by dreadful and tremendous punishments. It is to this 
system of terror, indeed, that the gene | of Albania, and the 
contiguous territory, is to be mainly ascribed. Besides this, ario- 
ther circumstance distinguishes these provinces from the rest of 
the Ottoman empire: no petty tyrants, the great curse of Maho- 
metan countries, exist there. One absorbing despotism swallows 
up all those inferior authorities, which constitute, in other parts — 
of Turkey, a gradual chain of vexations, exactions, and tormént- 
ing oppressions, from the lowest delegate to the supreme: at- 
thority. Add to this, religious toleration, the effect probably - 
of ‘religious indifference, the establishment of a police, the im- 
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provement of roads, the building of bridges, and many other 
politic arrangementsand wholesome regulations. 

Mr. Hughes's residence at Ioannina afforded him copious 
opportunities of observing the usages of the modern Greeks, 
They are abstemious, early risers, and generally transact their 
business before an Englishman takes his breakfast. After a 
pipe, and cup of coffee, the Greek ‘saunters about till noon, 
when his dinner is served up to him, which consists in general of 
boiled rice, vegetables dressed in oil, mutton baked with almonds 
or pistachio-nuts, pilau, columbades made of olives, thin pastry 
of eggs, flour, and honey. The dishes are placed separately 
on the table, and each person helps himself with fork or spoon, 
or fingers, out of the same vessel. After dinner the females re- 
tire to the gynekaios, and the men to their siesta. Visits are 
generally made in the afternoon, at which pipes and coffee are 
served to the guests. 

Much has been said, we have always thought too much, of 
the advanced state of literature in Ioannina, and some writers 
have dignified it with the appellation of the modern Athens. Mr. 
Hughes, with whose opinion we fully accord, thinks this a 
violent figure of speech. ‘The mind of the Greek is but just 
pis tin from the sleep of centuries; an oblivious sleep from 
which the spirits have derived no strength, no refreshment. The 
untrodden soul (the a€aros) isno more. Their literature con- 
sists at present only in feeble copies of the ancients. Elaborate 
truisms, superficial remarks, false and affected turns of antithe- 
sis, and epigram at variance with taste and simplicity, seem to 
be the prevalent style of their compositions. Their talents have 
hitherto, however, been chiefly exercised in translation, an 
employment calculated, we apprehend, still further to debase and 
corrupt their idiom. We can only hope that this is but a stage 
and resting-place in their progress; notwithstanding the pre- 
vailing ignorance and decrepitude of the nation, we may look 
forward to the period when a race of men, once the most pow- 
erful and enlightened upon the earth, may be aroused to a sense 
of their intellectual bondage; and, inspired by the recollection 
of their illustrious origin, may assert their proper rank amongst 
Se perished and enlightened countries of Europe. 

aving thus given a sketch of the contents of these volumin- 
ous but entertaining works, we dismiss them both with sincere 
commendation. Mr. Dodwell’s volumes will always be an indis- 
pensable part of every extensive library, and a most essential 
aid to those who are studious of Grecian antiquities ;—and if Mr. 


. Hughes will, in a future revision of his interesting tour, avoid 


the poetical and turgid diction to which we have alrpady ocr 
verted, and adopt a simpler and more subdued style, it will find 
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its place in all standard collections of voyages and travels; a 
place which it well merits from the spirit oh accuracy of its 
details, and the learning and industry displayed in its illustra- 
tions. 


Art. IX.—A Vision of Judgement. By Robert Southey, Esq: 
LL.D. Poet Laureate, &c. 4to, pp..79. Longman & Co. 
London, 1821. 


Mr. Soutuey is now almost beyond our jurisdiction. The 
corrections of criticism can have but two legitimate motives—to 
amend the practice of the party criticised, and to obviate the 
influence of his example upon others. On the subject. of this. 
last poem we think Mr. Southey is decidedly insane, and the 
cure of literary madness exceeds our art or undertaking.. The 

rticular case, too, of this unfortunate gentleman. is the more 
hispeleas, as we find him, even in the deliberate mood in which 
we may suppose his preface to have been written, characterizing 
the whole body of disapprovers of his new experiment, wherever 
they are found, by the universal attribute of ‘ the duncery ;’ see 
Preface xiv. ‘To aim at correcting the author, therefore, in such. 
a case, would be an attempt warranted by no reasonable pros- 
pect of utility; and to oppose the influence of an example so 
stamped with absurdity, has been rendered quite unnecessary. 
But the principle upon which the innovation is defended by 
this original versifier, implies such a lofty contempt of all autho- 
rity, all habit, all that has been ee determined by 
the ear, all that the genius of the language has for centuries. 
established, and all that has been taught. by repeated failures, 
that it is altogether too much for the temper of Reviewers to be 
tranquil under’so much provocation. But Mr. Southey treats 
all this as prejudice; and, while he admits blank verse to be a 
form of metre better suited to the structure of our language, he 
contends that the fastidiousness of the British ear should be 
overcome in favour of a metrical collocation of words, which, 
if not agreeable, ought to be so because it is so inthe prosody 
of the languages of Greece and Rome. a Te 

To us it appears that when we say that. our language moves: 
awkwardly in hexameters,—when we admit that whether it be 
from the want of a sufficient variety of termination and inflexion,, 
or from a certain stiffness or stubbornness produced by the: 
crowding: of its consonants, or from a tardiness in its flow,, 
occasioned by the frequency of its monosyllables, or from whate- 


ever other resistance: in its. texture and materials, the ears: of 
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Englishmen are opposed to hexameters in their native tongue, 
and are immediately sensible of something incongruous and in- 
compatible in the union,—we say quite enough to condemn the 
revival of an experiment so often tried in vain. If certain forms 
of rhythm and versification have taken possession of the ear b 
long usage; if by mutual coadaptation, and the mellowing effects 
of time and habit, a language has grown into an harmonious 
correspondence with certain metrical arrangements (and in what 
instance is this not so?)—where is the equivalent for all this sacri- 
fice of the habitual predilection of the ear, if it be only to force 
into use a new and anomalous metre, which can never become 
agreeable till the very principles of taste and national prosody are 
reversed. 

After all, however, Mr. Southey confesses himself to find the 
language perfectly unmanageable, and that it absolutely refuses to 
afford him more than the dactyl and trochee at the end of his line, 
towards the constitution of his hexameters. The endings of the 
verses perform the office of designating the metre, while the rest is 
given up to trochees, dactyls, or anapests, as chance or occasion 
may determine; and thus Mr. Southey appears to intend an im- 

rovement of general harmony, by crossing the breed between the 
Latin and English metres. The whole attempt, however, has most 
ridiculously failed. The five syllables at the end of the line, on 
which our poet so securely relies for their characteristic force in 
deciding the verse, are often contumacious, and are so far from 
sustaining the weight of the whole line, as to be altogether with- 
out buoyancy in themselves, and generally indeed to sink with a 
sort of alacrity into vulgar prose. ‘To be sure, Mr. Southey does 
not exact much of the language in the article of rhythm. He 
puts a certain number of syllables together, which may be com- 
prised in a certain number of feet; and then announces his 
verse as hexameter, leaving the ear to extract the harmony as 
it can, as the sign-post painter having produced the human face 
divine, and written under it § The Duke of Wellington,’ leaves 
the gazer to make out the resemblance for himself, that being his 
and not the painter’s affair. 

Mr. Southey himself points out some of the characteristics 
of our language, which render it incapable of the Latin and 
Greck hexameter, and among others, that the “ feet must too 
frequently be made un of monosyllables, and of distinct words, 
whereby the verse is resolved and decomposed into its component 
feet, and the feet into their component syllables, instead of al 
articulated and inosculated throughout, as in the German, stil 
more in the Greek, and most in the Latin. This, he observes, 1s 
certainly a great defect.” | Now all these we should have imagined 
were powerful reasons to dissuade from the undertaking, for comt- 
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mon sense tells us (and common sense is precisely the monitor to 
which it would do Mr. Southey the greatest good to listen), that if 
a language is ill adapted to a particular mode of versification, that 
particular mode should be let alone. ‘The inconvenience, as to 
room indeed, which is mentioned in the note to page xv. in the 
preface, as a consequence of adopting this measure, is a charge 
that might have been spared by a writer, whose page is of such 
capacious size, that his lengthy lines may float therein as much 
at their ease as Leviathan in the great deep. 

Mr. Southey, indeed, belongs to a class of writers which may 
be called the school of independence. It seems as if there was 
something in his mind which must be at enmity with order in 
some of its departments; a root of indiscipline, too deep and 
luxuriant to be destroyed or extirpated; and which, if stopped 
in one place, will infallibly break out in another. If it be duncery, 
according to the expression above alluded to, to be insensible to 
the beauty of his English hexameters, we desire to stand among 
the foremost of this denounced fraternit , for, in good truth, we 
like his new poetry no better than his old politics: they are, in- 
deed, somewhat allied: nor can we account for his folly in thus 
wasting the stock of his reputation, but by considering that 
vanity has an indestructible privilege of exposing itself:—when 
it can no longer quarrel with authority, it claims a right to revolt 
against experience. 

What the Quarterly Reviewers will do with these hexameters, 
or how they will get over the difficult and delicate dilemma into 
which they are brought by this mistake of Mr. Southey, we are 
at a loss to conjecture. Will they say it was designed to be the 
last practical exposure of the futility of this often repeated experi- 
ment upon our much tormented language? or will they despoti- 
cally pronounce the work to be a real poem in the disguise of 
prose, after the manner of Lord Peter? or will they say, with 
Spurzheim, that there must be a certain organization of the 
cranium to comprehend the beauties of this measure? or that it 
appeals to a certain relish of the artificial kind, to be acquired 
like the taste for tobacco? or that every reader, thinking or feel- 
ing differently from this poet, ought to suppose the fault in him- 
sell? or that, at any rate, it is the fault of the language, and not 
of the writer, who has done all that could be done with his mate- 
rials? or that, to give to this metre its due effect, a certain art in 
reading it is requisite, which may be learned with somewhat less 
than two years study, and best perhaps in the Royal Dutch Insti- 
‘tute of which Mr. Southey is a member? or that it is enough that 
Mr. Southey assures us that he can read the lines musically, of 
which any one may be satisfied personally by a visit to Cumber- 
land, where he may see the lakes into the bargain? or, if none of 
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these arguments will be thought sufficient, will they remind us 
that the visions of a trance must: be taken as we find them, 
being a ghostly tribe that defy the manacles of metre? or will 
they at once magnificently maintain that these poets of the Lakes, 
live in a franchised district, out of the jurisdiction of common 
sense and common sound; where the ear has no right of cogni- 
zance, and where special customs exclude the sober and ordinary 
institutions by which the Muses uphold their dominion? 

We observed in our last number, that the British Review was: 
free from some of the embarrassments which the state and muta- 
tions of parties in the critical, as well as the political, world, must 
sometimes occasion to other quarterly journals. Mr. Southey’s 
Sapphics have undergone the chastisement of the anti-jacobin 
critics, but Mr. Southey’s hexameters are safe from the anti-ja- 
cobin writers of the Quarterly Review. He may sit under the 
shade of his laurel, and dream or drivel with impunity in his 
inverted prose and poetry. Another author of minor poems has, 
as well as Mr. Southey, experienced the severity of the critics. 
He retorted, and his grey goose quill was felt like the shaft of 
Percy upon the Scottish border. It was soon perceived that 
these enemies might unde one another; their politics and morals 
were the same, and literary envy gave way to the interests of a 
common cause. These Scotch critics were never more to lash, and 
this English Pegasus was never more to kick. Pestilential as are 
the poems of the writer last alluded to, and high as are the pre- 
tensions of the Quarterly Reviewers to religion and morality, 
these writers touch him not; his polluted banner is in the middle 
of their camp; the infidel passes unrebuked before the champions 
of the mitre and the sceptre; which things could never be but 
for some peculiar feeling that perverts the principles of moral and 
manly criticism. 

Mr. Southey’s preface is not to be placed among the number 
of his happiest compositions. He seems to write with a mind 
not altogether unconscious of the absurdity of his undertaking, 
and yet forced into it by a sort of destiny which he finds it im- 

ssible to resist. The vanity of succeeding where all before him 

ad failed seems to have been his betrayer. So fearfully does he 
anticipate the censure of the critics, that a method is adopted of 
frightening them from their purpose, we may say from their duty, 
which we do not remember to have seen in practice before. He 
is extremely angry with those who accuse him of preferring 
the ree inconsonant arbitrary measures, which he has 
t to adopt, to “the regular blank verse, the noblest: 


measure, in his judgment, of which our admirable language is 


capable.” He has preferred it, as he tells us, only where it suited. 
the character of i 


poem; as in the rhythmical romance of 
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Thalaba for example, in which it appeared to him to be the 
«¢ Arabesque” ornament of “ an Arabian tale.” And with those: 
unhappy men who did not or would not understand or accede tox 
this distinction, “ he will enter into no explanations.” They are, 
to say no worse of them, the duncery of the day; and, after some 
intimations of their being persons of ** malevolent” dispositions,. 
and deficient “in the proper sense of honour ;” the author pro- 
ceeds to put the point to his readers rather as a question of facttham: 
opinion, and considers his ‘* veracity” concerned in the correct-. 
ness of what he states to be the disadvantages of his present ex-- 
traordinary metre, rather than his taste and discernment. 

The only way of meeting this new mode of discussing subjects: 
of general criticism and philology, is first to do all mtanner of: 
justice to the integrity of the writer, by declaring ourselves fully: 
to credit what he says upon his word and honour, of his own pre+. 
ferences, and his reasons for acting in opposition to them; and: Hv 
then to tell him candidly, that we see no sense in his reasons for eR 
departing from his own preferences; challenging the same right to an 
be believed upon our words and honours. But whatever defence, Ki i 
in the particular case of Thalaba, the style of what Mr. Southey st 
calls “* Arabesque ornament,” might have afforded to that singular hl 
of which we confess ourselves incompetent judges, 

ing incapable of seeing any thing in this Arabesque style, if such at 
it be, but uncouth extravagance, there surely is no such charac- 
teristical fitness with which the exotic verse which Mr. Southey, 
upon the present occasion, has chosen, adjusts itself tothe subject 
on which it is employed. Hexameters, which have hitherto been 
the vehicle of idolatrous fables, and have been so long associated ae 
with the impure imaginations and superstitious inventions of hea- 7 
then antiquity, can have no fitness, one would think, from affi- 4 
nity, or use, or habit, for the colloquies of saints and angels, or the A 
transactions of the great day, when Jehovah shall reckon with ey 
his creatures, and appoint them their everlasting doom. ‘The ie 
author will not, surely, say, I do not prefer, as you know, or ought. 
to know, ye “ malevolent” dunces, and men * without a proper fa 
sense of honour,” this metre, so ill suited to our * admirable: 4 
language,” to * regular blank verse;” but it has such a special at 
adaptation to the high and holy theme on which I have chosen 
to descant, and offers itself as so fit a vehicle for expressing the 
decrees which are finally to sum up all righteousness, mercy,, 
equity, and truth, that I have given it the precedence to all other 
metres on this transcendant occasion. 

first adventure, follow me who list,” is the challenge’ which 
this writer proclaims, and proclaims to insensible ears. No'one’ 
who has a prudent to his literary: reputation’ will follow: 
him.. Mr. Southey’s fame may survive the adventure, but there 
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are few poets who would not pass along this road through tem- 
porary ridicule to final oblivion. There are various modes of 
mortality by which poets die out of the memory of mankind, but 
we are persuaded that, if Mr. Southey’s example were to excite 
general imitation, the disease of hexameters would soon, perhaps 
not unusefully, reduce to one half the population of Parnassus, 
Wesay, not unusefully, because we cannot help cordially assenting 
to Mr. Southey’s remarks in the $d section of his preface, where 
he very properly, though in terms less forcible and discriminative | 
than might be used, rebukes the contaminating tendency of the 
reater part of modern poetry. It is, indeed, what we find it 
ere denominated, the ** furniture of the brothel.” But if the 
poets of this order could be persuaded to become the imitators of 
this new style of versification, their pollutions and blasphemies 
might lie and rot in cold hexameters, forgotten till the day of 
retribution shall realize something more awful and terrific than 
Mr. Southey’s * Vision of Judgement.” In the mean time, how- 
ever, it will do these noblemen and gentlemen, who have been 
accumulating against themselves the vengeance of that dreadful 
day of visitation, no harm to read the just and feeling animad- 
versions of Mr. Southey on their wretched ‘productions :— 


“¢ The publication of a lascivious book is one of the worst offences 
which can be committed against the well-being of society. It is asin, 
to the consequences of which no limits can be assigned, and those 
consequences no after repentance in the writer can counteract.— 
Whatever remorse of conscience he may feel when his hour comes 
(and come it must) will be of no avail. The poignancy of a death-bed 
repentance cannot cancel one copy of the thousands which are sent 
abroad; and as long as it continues to be read, so long is he the 
pandar of posterity, and so long is he heaping up guilt upon his soul » 
in perpetual accumulation. 

** These remarks are not more severe than the offence deserves, even 
when applied to those immoral writers who have not been conscious 
of any evil intention in their writings, who would acknowledge a little 
levity, a little warmth of colouring, and so forth, in that sort of lan- 
guage with which men gloss over their favourite vices, and deceive 
themselves. What then should be said of those for whom the thought- 
lessness and the inebriety of wanton youth can no longer be pleaded, 
but who have written in sober manhood and with deliberate purpose ?— - 
Men of diseased hearts and depraved imaginations, who, forming a 
system of opinions to suit their own unhappy course of conduct, have 
rebelled against the holiest ordinances of human society, and hating that: 
revealed religion which, with all their efforts and bravadoes, they are 
unable entirely to disbelieve, labour to make others as miserable as 
themselves, by infecting them with a moral virus that eats into the 
soul! The school which they have set up may properly be called the, 
Satanic school; for though their productions breathe the spirit of, 
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Belial in their lascivious parts, and the spirit of Moloch in those loath-. 
some images of atrocities and horrors which they delight to represent, 
are more especially characterized by a Satanic spirit of pride and 
audacious impiety, wich still betrays the wretched feelings of hope- 
lessness wherewith itis allied.’? (Preface, p. xviiii—xxi.) 


What seems least explainable in this infatuated attempt of Mr. 
Southey, is his persisting in it with an apparent conviction of the 
impossibility of altering the quantities and the general habitual 
pronunciation of our language without the destruction of its na- 
tural emphasis and the worst effects upon the ear. This he re- 
marks upon as the perpetual cause of the failure of all those who, 
in the Elizabethan age of our literature, made the experiment. 
He gives several examples of this failure in Sidney and his fol- 
lowers, who, in defiance of a fixed habit of pronunciation, and 
the established principles and genius of the language, were bent 
upon subjecting it to the rules of the Latin prosody. One would 
have supposed that so experienced a writer, seeing in such a case 
the alternative to be a departure from the true structure of the 
hexameter, or a sacrifice of the vernacular pronunciation, would 
have yielded to so decisive an objection; but with a singular per- 
tinacity of purpose, Mr. Southey has thought good to construct 
a metre, which, after doing violence to the prosody of one lan- 
guage and the orthoepy of another, results in a barbarous diction, 
which poetry disclaims and prose rejects; whose only merit will 
be the negative good it will render to Mr. Southey’s well-earned 
fame, and the republic of letters, by rapidly hurrying back into 
the limbo of abortive and forgotten things this morbid vision— 
the untoward offspring of a teeming brain and unsubjugated 


fancy. 

Mr. Southey, after adverting to some proofs of the prac- 
ticability of the hexameter in our language, given about 20 
years ago in some translations of the Messiah of Klopstock, 
which appeared in the Monthly Magazine, and an eclogue called 
the Showman, printed in the 2d volume of the Annual Anthology, 
neither of which specimens we have had the felicity of perusing, 
written, as he tells us, by his old friend Mr. William ‘Taylor, of 
Norwich, of whom he takes this occasion of making very honour- 
able mention,—informs us, that in repeating the experiment upon 
amore adequate scale, and upon a subject suited to the move- 
ment, he had fulfilled one of the hopes and intentions of his early 
life. So that Mr. Southey appears to have been under this in- 
fatuation during the greater part of his existence. He seems to 
have been engaged to the undertaking by some sickly vow made 
in a moment of constitutional imbecility or morbid delirium, and 
to have had his fancy so impressed by the fond persuasion as 
to be utterly incurable by argument or experiment. But the 
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most curious circumstance of his malady, for it really appears to 
have been of the class of mental disorders, is the connection it has 
suggested to his imagination between the movement of English 
hiexameters and the topic of his poem. It would have been well,. 
indeed, if upon the ground of this supposed affinity, he could have 
been persuaded to put off the undertaking (0 ihe day of judgement, 
in the proverbial phrase: But, unhappily, the superior attraction 
has been on the side of the poetical project, and thus has been 
forced into being, a composition comprising absurdity, incon- 

ity, bad taste, debasing imagery, mock majesty, and ludicrous 
dtectiption, on a greater scale of exhibition and exposure than 
we recollect to have seen instanced in any production of the 
British muse; and all this from the pen of a man of unquestion- 
able genius, and fine poctical taste. 

It is mer to apprise our Readers that Mr. Southey has 
long been a very loyal subject, steadily, and we believe upon 
the best motives, attached to the Crown. The hero of his 
poem is his late Majesty George the Third, (in the honour paid 
to whose memory we have shewn, in former parts of our journal, 
how feelingly we ourselves acquiesce;) whom he ventures to follow, 

n the strength, we presume, of the congeniality, before re- 
marked, between his great theme and the movement of his new 
metre, into the place where the spirits of the just and the unjust 
are to receive their final sentence and allotment. ‘The table of 
contents, which is short, will let the reader, with some saving of 
trouble to ourselves, into the scheme of the poem. ‘The heads 
are the 12 following:—The Trance—The Vault—The Awaken- 
ing—The Gate of Heaven—The Accusers—The Absolvers— 
The Beatification—The Sovereigns—The Elder Worthies— 
The Worthies of the Georgian Age—The Young Spirits—The 
Meeting. ‘To which succeed certain notes and specimens. 

For the infusion of religion into the higher poetry, we enter- 
tain a strong predilection. ‘This rank of poetry seems to us to 
derive a distinct and special advantage from the admixture,—to 
receive from the union a certain chastening and lustration, toge- 
ther with a vast accession of interest and dignity. Religion, too, in 
some of its parts, may well be adopted by the poet as his entire 
subject; but in this use of religion there is danger of abuse: there 
isa holy limit to which the muse must restrain herself. So trans- 
cendantly awful are some portions of this “* great argument,” that 
nothingless than real inspiration can ;—the celestial 
task could only be accomplished by those who have beenpermitted 
to draw aside the curtain of the sanctuary. ‘That inconceivably 
tremendous day, when we shall all stand before the seat of 
Christ, no are our Mediator, but our Judge, is surely among 
the subjects, if any, that are interdicted to the poet. Young 
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has, indeed, just ventured on the confines of this overpowering 
theme ; but he has left it under the pavilion of its own magnificent 
and awful generalities, not feeling himself licensed to trespass even 
in thought upon that holy ground, or venture in imagination 
‘beyond its flaming and appalling barrier: and yet his genius for 
such descriptions was chartered to the utmost extent of human 
capacity. Moreover, such a consummation is no subject of 

eneral sympathy, or of partnership in sensibility, but a deep, so- 

itary, and personal concern. It affords no medium like that 
through which epic or tragic composition works its way to the 
soul; but is regarded with an individual interest that absorbs all 
that we call sentiment, and beggars all the pomp of figurative 
description. Ina word, the naked reality is too sublime in itself, 
and of a character toosevere to admit of the dress or drapery which 
fiction would throw around it; and the danger is too actual, 
instant, and substantial to be properly or decently adopted as 
the subject of fanaful representation. We aresorry Mr. Southey 
has felt this matter in a different way. We have no doubt of 
the sincerity of his religious principles; but we cannot help 
suspecting that he has not yet entered far enough into the sub- 
ject to judge with correctness of the extent to which it may be 
incorporated with the works of imagination. Incomparably 
the worst of his productions are those in which he has treated 
of religious men, and religious opinions; and we cannot help 
seeing that he has wrongly estimated his own theological attain- 
ments. It is not by an occasional diving into the depths of this 
vital subject for a few pearls toembellish our stanzas—it is not 
by turning over the pages of Jeremy Taylor, or Isaac Barrow, 
for brilliant expressions and bold imagery—it is not by the 
use or discrimination of orthodox phrases or dogmas of divinity, 
or by the censure or exposure of the errors of dissent and 
enthusiasm, but by a constant, humble, and unwearied con- 
sultation of the Bible itself, with thorough pains-taking and 
earnest prayer to understand it aright,—that we become eminent 
or advanced Christians. We are far from undervaluing Mr. 
Southey, or his attainments. Very few writers have done more 
to raise and establish the literary fame of their country; but we 
cannot help thinking that he has gone beyond his knowledge in 
treating on certain subjects, and has dissipated his talents in the 
service of hig ambition and of his employers over a wider field 
than has been consistent with their successful and beneficial 
exertion. 

In the poem before us Mr. Southey has, we suppose, o 
us a representation of the tremendous scene of that great day of 
decision, which is to fix the eternal destiny of accountable beings, 
such as in a general view it has painted itself upon his.own imae 
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‘gination, or such as may stand at least with his own religious con- 
ceptions. If this be so, we do not exactly see trom what authority 
or source he has derived those conceptions. One great person 
whom we should have expected to have found in this awful 
scene acting a very conspicuous part, is altogether missing in 
Mr. Southey’s exhibition; and two descriptions of official cha- 
racters, called the Accusers and the Absolvers, we know not 
where to find, save in the creative imagination of this adven- 
turous poet. Adventurous, however, as our poet may be con- 
sidered, he does not rush without some formality upon this stage 
of wonders. ‘The incantations and ablutions which have pre- 
ceded the entrance of other heroes into the world of spirits, 
Mr. Southey supplies by a trance, from which he is awakened 
by the voice of some mysterious being who acts.as his introducer 
into the august ceremonies, but who so far merges the propriety 
of situation in admiration of the poet, as to address him by the 
title of “ Son of the Muses!” ‘This son of the muses then finds 
himself in an arched vault, well furnished with coffins, palls, 
urns, and hatchments. This vault, it may well be supposed, 
was not without its curiositics:—its otherwise gloomy interior 
‘was illumined by a soft cerulean light, such as the sapphire 
sheds, and strains so heavenly breathed upon his ear, as induced 
him at once to credit all that the poets relate of Amphion and 
Orpheus. ‘The whole scene soon changes; the apparatus and 
symbols of mortality vanish, and the Fead awake from their 
long sleep. Immediately he sees the reverend form of our late 
“see King rise from a cloud which covered the pavement, and 
nd heavenward his course. Some few words are uttered b 

the monarch as he mounts, expressive of his well-known .trust 
in Him who is mighty to save; but lyis soliloquy is interrupted 
by the approach of his late minister, Mr. Percival, of whom he 
asks many questions respecting the conduct of his son and 
successor, and of the affairs of his kingdom, since his ceasing 
to hold the sceptre. Mr. Percival then relates to him the 
honourable termination of the war, with all the circumstances 
which attended it, and particularly the manner in which Buona- 
parte had been disposed of: which events, by the by, we can- 
not understand why Mr. Percival should have any more certain 
knowledge of than the King himself, seeing that that gentleman’s 
acquaintance with these facts could have proceeded only from 
his being in the condition in which George the Third is su 

posed to be at the moment of this conference. The joy of the 
monarch on receiving these welcome tidings is somewhat 
damped by his being told of the efforts ,of the factious to bring 
fresh coliien upon his kingdom—an inference to which the 
faithful minister is led by his observing the ghosts of Robe- 
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spierre, Danton, Hebert, Faux, and Despard upon the alert. 
-George the Third now approaches. the adamantine gates of 
heaven, and there an angel stands, who from the summit makes 
the following announcement : 

** Ho! he exclaim’d, King George of England cometh to judgement! 
Hear Heaven! Ye Angels hear! Souls of the Good and the Wicked 
Whom it concerns, attend! Thou, Hell, bring forth his accusers! 

As the sonorous summons was utter’d, the Winds, who were waiting, 
Bore it abroad thro’ Heaven ; and Hell, in her nethermost caverns, 
Heard, and obey’d in dismay.” (p. 13.) | 


We have then a description of the multitudinous throng of the 
good on the one side, and the wicked on the other, surrounding 
the tribunal; in which description there is a display of consi- 
derable power of language shining amidst the poet’s absurdest 
‘hallucinations. 

The soul of the King now stands before the “ Presence” to 
receive his sentence ;—proclamation is made for his accusers. 
The Demon of discord or democracy, or some such personage, 
makes his appearance, with two guilty souls in his train, whom he 
produces as the King’s prosecutors. ‘The persons executing this 
office turn 6ut to be Wilkes and Junius ; the one distinguished by 
a cast of his eyes, and the other with his face concealed, and his 
secret perpetuated under an iron visor.. The Accusers are, how- 
ever, brought to the bar in vain; they stand confounded by the 
presence of the injured monarch, without the power of utter- 
ance, till the angry Demon, disappointed of his purpose, hurls 
them both back into sulphurous tas and is soon after con- 
strained, by a whirlwind, to follow them, which reminds us of 
the aieadils fate of two distinguished persons whose memory 
nursery tradition has handed down to us, a subject well suited 
to the “ movement” of the hexameter verse : 


' & Jack ascended the hill, and Jill he ascended it also, . 
’» Down tumbled poor Jack, and Jill he came tumbling down after, 
»! Jack fractured his crown, but of Jill nothing more is recorded,” 


We beg not to be understood as imputing plagiary to Mr. 
Southey ; the similarity may have been purely accidental. There 
is certainly something more epic in the catastrophe of Jack and 
Jill, than in that of Junius and Jack Wilkes steeped in brimstone, 
So much for the Accusers, and now for the Absolvers, who, 
it mast be owned,’ are a very novel class, and havea very 
péculiar duty of purification ‘and atonement’ to perform, as a 
prelude to the absolution they are to give the monarch. One 
of this number’ remains after the rest had retired, who soon 
discovers himself to be General Washington, and makes a long 
specch to his Majesty, in which he states and settles the account: 
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between them in respect to the grounds and motives of their long 
contest upon earth. In the end, the Monarch and the Patriot 
General amicably resolve that no manner of blame is impu- 
table to either; the General first asserting his own innocence, 
and then, proclaiming his old opponent to be equally void of 
offence. The King, in his turn, gives the champion of American 
independence a similar release and discharge from all debts, 
trespasses, claims, challenges, and demands whatsoever, from 
the beginning of the world, and through all eternity, any statute 
or ordinance, divine or human, to the contrary thereot in any- 
wise notwithstanding. 7 | 
‘Washington retires, and the King of England being called 
to speak for himself, gives an account of his deeds done in 
the flesh, in which he stands upon the following pleas: _ 


*¢ King of England, speak for thyself! here is none to arraign thee. 
Father, he replied, from whom no secrets are hidden, 

What should I say! ‘Thou knowest that mine was an arduous station, 
Full of cares, and with perils beset. How heavy the burthen 

Thou alone canst tell! Short-sighted and frail hast thou made: us, 
And thy judgments who can abide? But as surely Thou knowest 

The desire of my heart hath been alway the good of my pgople, _ 
Pardon my errors, O Lord, and in mercy accept the intention! = 
As in Thee I have trusted, so let me not now be confounded !”’(p. 26.) 


The Beatification then proceeds in the following manner ; for 
Mr. Southey stops at nothing: 


Bending forward he spake with earnest humility, Well done). 
Good and faithful servant! then said a Voice from the Brightness, 
Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.—The ministring Spirits, 
Clapt their pennons therewith, and from that whole army of Angels ,, 
Songs of thanksgiving and joy resounded, and loud hallelujahs; 
While on the wings of Winds uprais’d, the pavilion of splendour 
Where inscrutable light enveloped the Holy of Holies, : 
Moved, and was borne away, thro’ the empyrean ascending, 

‘‘ Beautiful then on its hill appear’d the Celestial City, 
Soften’d, like evening suns, to a mild and bearable lustre. — 
Beautiful was the ether above; and the sapphire beneathus, 
Beautiful was its tone, to the dazzled sight as refreshing: -, |! 

As the fields with their loveliest green at the coming of summer, » 
When the mind is at ease, and the eye and the heart are contented. .. 

*¢ Then methought we approach’d the gate, In front of the portal, 
From a rock where the standard of man’s Redemption was planted, 
Issued the Well of Life, where whosoever would enter, _ we 
So it was written, must drink, and put away all that is earthly. 
Earth among its gems, its creations of art and.ofnature,| 
Offers not aught whereto that marvellous Cross may be liken’d © 
Even in dim similitude, such was its wonderful substance. | 
Pure it was and diaphanous. It had no visible lustre ; 
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Yet from It alone whole Heaven was illuminate alway ; 

Day and Night being none in the upper firmament, neither 

Sun nor Moon, nor Stars; but from that Cross as a fountain 

Flow’d the Light uncreated ; light all-sufficing, eternal, 

Light which was, and which is, and which will be, for ever and ever; 
Light of light, which, if daringly gazed on, would blind an Archangel, 
Yet the eye of weak man may behold, and beholding is strengthened. 
Yea, while we wander below, opprest with our bodily burthen, 

And in the shadow of death, this Light is in mercy vouchsafed us, 
So we seek it with humble heart; and the soul that receives it 

Hath with it healing and strength, peace, love, and life everlasting. 


“‘ Thither the King drew nigh, and kneeling he drank of the water. 
Oh what a change was wrought! Inthe semblance of age he had risen, 
Such as at least he appear’d, with the traces of time and affliction 
Deep on his faded form, when the burthen of years was upon him. 
Oh what a change was wrought! For now the corruptible put on 
Incorruption; the mortal put off mortality. Rising 
Rejuvenescent he stood in a glorified body, obnoxious 
Never again to change, nor to evil and trouble and sorrow, 
But for eternity form’d, and to bliss everlasting appointed.” (p. 26-29.) 


We have then a section describing the meeting of beatified 
sovereigns, to whom George the Third is introduced; his en- 
trance being announced in the following strains: 


‘* Lift up your heads, ye gates; and ye everlasting portals, 
‘¢ Be ye lift up! for lo! a glorified monarch approacheth.” 


In this community of sovereigns are William the Third, Eli- 
zabeth, Charles the First, Edward the Sixth, the hero of Cressy, 


‘‘in arms and in courtesy peerless,” the lion-hearted Richard, 


too, whose soul the poet tells us would not have been there 
but that 


“ Friendship, disdain of wrong, and generous feeling redeemed it.” 


In addition to which, we are reminded of two other indisputable 
claims possessed by this warrior king, tbs | 


‘* Magnanimity there had its seat, and the love of the muses.” 


Beings, as it would appear, not only recognized, but much made 
of in this poetical heaven. ‘The spirits, too, of the Saxon kings 
‘“*who founded our laws and our temples,” with Alfred in his 
due pre-eminence of bliss, are not forgotten by Mr. Southey. 
Again, in the 9th section, the proclamation is renewed, 

** Lift up your heads, ye gates; and ye everlasting portals, 

“* Be ye lift up.” 
And a train of British worthies of the olden time present them= 
selves as the inhabitants of the blessed city,—Friar Bacon, and 
Chaucer, and Shakspeare, and Spenser, and Milton, and Taylor, 


and Cranmer, and Cecil, and Marlborough, and Newton and 
Berkeley. 
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Next come the worthies of the Georgian age, to whom the 
10th section is devoted;: Wolfe, and Cook, and Handel, and 
Mansfield, and Burke, and Hastings, and Cowper, and Nelson, 
and Wesley, and Hogarth;—an eminent group, no doubt, but 
a little motley in their intermixture; and one can scarcely subdue 
an inclination to smile at a part of the selection, ‘and the collo- 
cation of names. ‘To the same happy abode the poet has also 
consigned some of the younger luminaries of the same age ; and 
first in order those whom in the battles of Nelson and Welling- 
ton the sword arrested in the flower of their prime. Nor does: 
the poet fail to enumerate, with a poet’s sympathy, the. young 
favourites of the muses, ** with dews from Castalia sprinkled,” 
Chatterton, and Russell, and Bampfylde, and Henry. Kirke 
White; having unhesitatingly determined that the suicide’ of 
the first-named was an act of madness, and could not “ for 

uilt be accounted.” | 

The 12th and last section, which again begins with opening 
the everlesting portals, is denominated “ The Meeting;” by 
which is meant the joyful congression of dear friends and rela- 
tives restored to each other in this mansion of the blessed, and 
principally of our late good old King, and those of his family 
who have departed this life. ‘The late Princess Charlotte and the 
Princess Amelia are the chief figures in this happy group ; and 
the bliss of the parent King is complete. Mr. Southey wakes, 
and releases his reader, on the point of falling asleep likewise. 

- Such is the plan of this singular performance, the Vision of 
Judgement !—a plan which appears to us to have been miserably 
‘conceived and wofully executed. This great and terrible day of 
the Lorp is not to be tampered with. It is ill calculated to amuse 
our vacant hours. Every effort to bring the subject nearer to 
us, appears to exalt it still farther above our reach. A solemn 
general anticipation, indeed, of a final sentence to be pro- 
nounced upon us by “the blessed and only Potentate,” the most 
righteous and merciful Judge of quick and dead, the Sovereign 
Disposer of all things,—such as it is revealed to us in Scripture 
by vivid and momentary glances, as heaven’s chambers are 
opened when the lightning lifts up the curtain of the night,—at 
once elevates. and chastens the soul, strengthens it with holy 
hope, and shakes it with salutary terror: but any attempt at 
detail or formal description, on such a subject, can produce only 
a debasing effect on the mind; and by the necessary assemblage 
of incongruous and disproportioned ideas, associates with that 
which: alone in its incomparable glory veils itself in awful gene- 
ralities and ineffable splendour—an effect that borders upon 
ridicule, profaneness, and puerility. ‘Thus it appears to us that 
nothing’ can well exceed in absurdity"the 10th section of this 
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poem, in which the worthies of the Georgian age are represented 
as coming forth to welcome their sovereign. The reader shall 
have the specimen produced to him, in which he will not fail 
to observe with what learned and sonorous effect geography is 
brought in aid of this foreign metre, and to compare with the 
*¢ Vallombrosa,” and ‘ El Dorado,” and “* Golden Chersonese” 
of Milton, the “ Germany,” “ Belgium,” and above all the 
Owhyhee” of Mr. Southey. 


“These with a kindred host of great and illustrious spirits 
Stood a part, while a train whom nearer duty attracted 
Thro’ the Gate of Bliss came forth to welcome their Sovereign. 
‘Many were they and glorious all. Conspicuous among them 
Wolfe was seen: And the seaman who fell on the shores of Owhyhee, 
Leaving a lasting name, to humanity dear as to science: 
And the mighty musician of Germany, ours by adoption, 
Who beheld in the King his munificent pupil and patron. 
Reynolds, with whom began that school of art which hath equall’d 
Richest Italy's works, and the masterly labours of Belgium, 
Came in that famous array: and Hogarth, who followed no master, 
Nor by pupil shall e’er be approach’d, alone in his greatness. 
Reverend in comély mien, of aspect mild and benignant, 
There, too, Wesley I saw and knew, whose zeal apostolic, 
Tho’ with error alloy’d, hath on earth its merited honour, 
As in Heaven its reward. And Mansfield the just and intrepid; 
Wise Judge, by the craft of the Law ne’er seduced from its purpose ; 
And when the misled multitude raged like the winds in their madness, 
Not to be moved from his rightful resolves. And Burke I beheld there; 
Eloquent statesman and sage, who, tho’ late, broke loose from his tram- 
mels, 
Giving then to mankind what party too long had diverted. 
Here, where wrongs are forgiven, was the injured Hastings beside him: 
Strong in his high deserts, and in innocence happy, tho’ injured, 
He, in his good old age, outlived persecution and malice. 
Even where he had stood a mark for the arrows of slander, 
He had his triumph at last, when moved with one feeling, the Senate 
Rose in respect at his sight, and attoned for the sin of their fathers. 


“‘ Cowper, thy lovely spirit was there, by death disenchanted 
From that heavy spell which had bound it in sorrow and darkness, 
Thou wert there, in the kingdom of peace and of light everlasting. 
Nelson also was there in the kingdom of peace, tho’ his calling 
While upon earth he dwelt, was to war and the work of destruction. 
Not in him had that aweful ministry deaden’d, or weaken’d:. 

Quick compassion, and feelings that raise while. they soften our nature. 
Wise in counsel, and steady in purpose, and rapid in action, . 
Never thought of self from the course of his duty seduced him, __ 
Never doubt of the issue unworthily warpt hisintention.,,. 
Long shall his memory live, and while his example is cherish’d, 
From the Queen of the Seas, the sceptre shall never be wrested.” 

| (pp. 36-38.) 
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It gives us no pleasure to criticise with severity any production 
of Mr. Southey’s. Our language and our literature have been 
much indebted to him; nor has he cancelled that debt by any 
base sacrifices at the shrine of voluptuousness. Poetry has lost 
none of its dignity in his hands, and the Muse has been the 


i handmaid of virtue. He has set up no specious crimes in the 
i place of moral excellence, nor helped to confound the, standard 


| of right and wrong; but in this age of education and great 
; national efforts for general improvement, he has made the most 
if captivating of all arts administer to the same high purpose: 
and while the balance is trembling between the good and ill 
results of this rage of universal instruction, he throws the weight 
of his commanding genius into the scale of beneficial influence. 
Some of his very sweet stanzas in his ‘ Lay of the Laureate” 
are still sounding in our ears, while we are paying this tribute 
to the merits of Mr. Southey; and, as he has in these unhappy 
hexameters introduced us to the young Princess Charlotte in the 
place of immortal bliss, we will set against them three beautiful 
stanzas taken from the publication last alluded to, wherein he. 
points to the road which was to conduct that hope of England 
thither, and to make her in the mean time the source of her. 
country’s happiness, by being the pledge of security to the. 


Church establishment: 
LIV. 


Built on a rock, the fabric may repel 

_ Their utmost rage, if all within be sound: Y 6A 

But if within the gates indifference dwell, re ‘ 
‘Woe to her then! there needs no outward wound! 

Through her whole frame benumbed, a lethal sleep, 

Like the cold poison of the asp, will creep. 


LY. 


In thee, as in a cresset set on high, 
The light of piety should shine far seen, 91S on 
A guiding beacon fixed for every eye: nil IID 
Thus from the influence of an honoured queen, 1) 1) 
As from its spring should public good proceeds 


__ The peace of heaven shall be thy proper meed. , witeixe el) 

So should return that happy state of yore Pesca 

When Piety and Joy went hand in hand; 
The love which to his flock the shepherd bore; 

old:observances which cheered the land 

‘Phe household prayers which, honoaring God’s high hame,» 

Kept.the lamp trimmed, and fed the sacred flame.) 0 
Inthe midst of our, greatest singer, too, ‘against Mr. Southey, 
and really he bas'much' provoked our critical indignation the'” 
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puerile poem, if poem it can be called, which has been the sub- 
ject of this Article, we remember his Roderick with due grati-. 
tude, which for high moral sentiment, poetical diction, bold and 
diversified character, picturesque description, and deep and sus- 
tained interest, may challenge a comparison with the best efforts 
of modern genius. His great and besetting follies, as a poet, are, 
his innovating ambition, his disregard of models, his addiction 


to excess, his vanity of simplification, and his rage for retrograde 
reforms. 


METEOROLOGY, METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, AND THECLIMATE OF LONDON. 


“‘L.' The Climate of London, deduced from Meteorological Ob- 
servations, made at different Places in the Neighbourhood of the 
Metropolis. By Luke Howard. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1818 
& 1820. | | 

2. Description of Instruments designed for extending and improve 
ing Meteorological Observations. By John Leslie, Esq. Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. 
pp. 48. Edinburgh, 1820. 

3. Observations on the Climate of Penzance, and the District o 
the Land’s-End in Cornwall. By John Forbes, M.D. Secretary 
of the Royal Geological Society of Cornwall. 8vo. pp. 64. 
Penzance, 1821. 


NotwitHsTANDING the immense mass of meteorological facts 
recorded in the scientific journals of every country in Europe, 
during the last and present centuries, and the occasional colla- 
tion of these by men of eminence, with the view, and often with 
the effect, of arriving at more general truths, it must be ad- 
mitted, that the important science of Meteorology is still ‘in its 
infancy. It must be allowed, however, that it has made much 
progress, especially during the last forty or fifty years; and that 
its existing condition is maturity, compared with its pristine 
imbecility. Like every other branch of science, it has ex- 
perienced the effect of the purifying , spirit, diffused. by the 
general adoption of the Baconian, philosqphy, and) the necessary 
exaltation flowing. fromthe advancement and, improvement of 
every department of natural, knowledge. years past 
the general attention of meteorologists has: been: directed to the 
faithtul observation of all the known phenomena connected with 
this, science, without any ulterior object,. in, general; but that of 
amassing a stock of materials, which might furnish future in- 
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uirers with the means of developing a theory calculated to in- 
clude arid explain the whole,—which might reconcile all the 
seeming anomalies that to them had been so perplexing, by con- 
fining within the dominion of a few simple laws the wondrous 
and innumerable events of which the atmosphere is the subject 
or the theatre. While contemplating this seemingly humble, 
yet truly philosophic task, which apparently brings the man of 
science on a level with the mere plodding annalist, we feel 
that there is something truly philanthropic in the humility 
and patience and toil, persevered in from day to day, and from 
year to year, with the sole aim and object of enabling some other 
inquirer, perhaps not yet in existence, to advance a few steps in 
the same useful career, and who, in his turn, will consecrate 
himself, voluntarily and unrepiningly, to improvements which he 
is never to behold, and to the fame and glory of some future 
gerius, whose name, like another Newton’s, shall eclipse all that 
will have gone before it in the same path. Such is the wisdom of 
that Providence which created and sustains both man and nature. 
In the succession of mind, as in the succession of the pheno- 
mena of the material universe, there is no individuality—no in- 
terruption nor repose: the one, since its first creation, has con- 
tinued to wheel its worlds through space, and to shed upon our 
planet, day after -day, all the ever-changing yet ever-regular 
phenomena of the seasons,—while, amid the mortal extinction 
(we speak in reference to this world) of individual minds, the 
succession of thought in the race of man has been equally cora- 
plete and unbroken,—yielding the same contemplation and ad- 
iniration and investigation of the works of God, in every suc- 
cessive moment of time; each individual spirit, happy in the 
exertion of its own energies, yet labouring unconsciously for the 
happiness of all that were to follow in the same career. 

‘The mass of facts thus collected is certainly very great; suf- 
ficient perhaps, even now, to furnish the clue to the discovery of 
many, at least, of the laws which regulate the phenomena, when 
some accidental observation or discovery, in this or the collateral 
sciencey, shall have incited some well-qualified mind to: under- 
take the investigation. In the mean while, however, we are far 
from wishing to withdraw the attention of observers from their 
present humble task of registering experience. ‘The Newton of 
meteorology is probably yet unborn; and even if he were, there 
can be no question that it will require the continued experience 
of ages to perfect a system, the mere delineation of whose out- 
lines will be sufficient glory for any single mind. isovet Da 
_ Before entering upon ‘the subject we have at present’ more 
immediately in view,—the- analysis, namely, of the works whose 
titles are prefixed to this article,—we feel disposed ‘to make'a 
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few plain observations on the object and utility of the science 
itself; such as must occur to every one who considers the subject. 
attentively,—and which, on that very account, we regard as 
more likely to benefit the generality of such readers as look to 
our periodical labours for instruction, than the consideration 
and developement of scientific principles. 

Meteorology is that branch of natural history which "makes 
us acquainted with the physical qualities of the atmosphere on 
the surface of the earth, and with all the natural phenomena of 
which the atmosphere is the scene or subject; being merely a 
comprehensive term for all those notions signified by the words 
weather, climate, &c. In this point of view, it is strictly a depart- 
ment of natural history; but it goes beyond this simple registry 
of facts; and, consequently, beyond the ordinary limits usually 
assigned to this science; as it aspires to the philesophical inves- 
tigation of the principles which regulate the occurrence, and 
modify the character of the phenomena with which it is conver- 
sant. ‘The study may thus be divided into two parts,—the one 
purely /storical, the other scientific; the one making us ac- 
quainted with the whole series of events and their relations, such 
as they have occurred in any one district, or country, or climate, 
or in all climates ;—the other tracing the causes thereof. With- 
out the knowledge of both these departments, our acquaintance 
with. meteorology must be considered as imperfect, and the utilit 
of it as being consequently less; yet even the simpler part of the 
science is of no trifling advantage, and, fortunately for us, this 
part of it is within the reach of all. 

By considering that bountiful provision of Providence which 
has for ever fixed the regular succession of the phenomena of 
the universe,—which has decreed, that, “while the earth re- 
maincth, seed-time and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer 
and winter, and day and night, shall not cease,”’—and thereby 
rendered the experience of every preceding individual and race 
available to the exigencies of every succeeding one,—it is obvious 
that even our empirical knowledge of the phenomena of the 
weather must be very useful to mankind, 

Admitting that some very slight changes of the climate of 
different places may have taken place in the course of ages,—and 
certainly we are not warranted to admit more than this,—still 
it must be allowed that the general character of the climate of any 
one district or country is almost the same as it ever has been; 
and, we are authorised by every principle, instinctive, rational, 
and revealed, to conclude, that the order of nature will be the 
same in future time, as in the present and the past... Irom, this 
it follows, that. if we have a thorough knowledge of ,all, those 
phenomena with which meteorology is) conversaut,—in other 
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words, if we have a true history of the weather for any series of 
years, in any one spot on the earth’s surface,—we have an 
equally certain, though much less minute, history of the years 
that are to come. It is indeed true, that we cannot predict with 
any degree of confidence, the character of any single day, or 
season, as to its temperature, moisture, or any other individual 
quality; yet, if possessed of the knowledge which meteorology, 
even In its peeeent state, is capable of affording, we can as- 
suredly predict, with the utmost confidence, the general cha- 
racter, in many respects, of the future year. In doing so, we 
are guided by the same principles which direct all scientific in- 
quiry,—the knowledge of the invariable sequences among events 
in all time past, and the instinctive and irresistible belief, 
that the future order of nature will be the same as the past has 
been. With this knowledge, then, and on these principles, 
we maintain, that the meteorologist is as much entitled to ex- 
pect, and consequently to predict, the future character of the 
seasons, as the astronomer is entitled to predict the obscuration, 
in eclipse, of any of the planetary bodies,—or the chemist. to 
predict the agency of acids and alkalies not yet in action,—or 
the most ignorant of mankind, equally with the wisest, to predict, 
that the combustion of the branches that are now green around 
his cottage, when they shall become withered, will as certainly 
afford warmth (if so used) to its future inhabitants, as those which 
were green to his ancestors are now diffusing to him the same com= 
fort which the hearth of other years supplied to them. On these 
rie pe then, which cannot be disputed, we repeat, that the mere 
vistorical or empirical knowledge of meteorology must be highly 
useful; and it is for this reason that we are now anxious to 
give to the study—all we can—the aid of our humble yet most 
sincere recommendation. If we know, for example, that. the 
tempcratare of any day, month, scason, or. year, has never 
been recorded in all time past*, as above or below a certain 
degree, in a certain place,—are we not justified in all our spe- 
culations, projects, and plans that have regard to futurity, in 
considering that the temperature of all future years will be bounded 
by these extremes? Individual days, seasons, and. years, coubt- 
less, will vary much from the particular temperature stated, yet, 
unquestionably, the general or average temperature of a gieater 
or less series of years will vary in no material proportion from 
that predicted. The same reasoning may be applied to the 
rains, winds, snows, thunders, and to every atmospheric changes 
with a confidence which need not alarm, and will not deceive us. 


* In allvoor reasoning, we take it fur granted that the history of a su ficiently 
long period has been recorded, 
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In considering these things in connexion with many of the 
useful arts of life, for instance, with agriculture, navigation, and 
medicine, the high value of even the inferior departments of the 
study must be self-evident. If the agriculturist could be assured 
that there will either be a heavy fall of rain, or no rain at all, on 
a certain future day, week, or month, or that the temperature 
will be of a certain degree,—how much might such assurance 
contribute to his interest, by enabling him to arrange accordingly 
many of his rural plans? and how willingly, therefore, would 
he purchase, at a price, the knowledge that could bestow it? 
What would the merchant give to be able to predict the winds 
that are to blow in a certain tract of the ocean at a certain time? 
What will not the invalid give for the assurance of a change of 
weather that will afford him relief to-morrow?) What would not 
the general give to foresee the weather of the succeeding week or 
month, in aperilousposition, where the occurrence of frost and snow 
might probably annihilate his army; and, on the other hand, the 
continuance of the existing temperature and moisture would enable 
him to advance in triumph, or retreat at least in safety? ‘These 
are strong cases purposely chesen; and we are far from wishin 
to assert, that the knowledge of mankind will ever enable us to 
see their exemplars in reality. Assuredly, at present, such nice 
prophecy is quite beyond our power. Yet if ever this know- 
edge is tobe in any degree obtained, it can only be through the 
study of meteorology; and when we consider what a mere em- 
pirical knowledge of this science has already enabled us to do,— 
why should we despair of reaching heights at present unseen and 
uncontemplated, when we shall have superadded to our present 
powers, the power derived from the knowledge of the principles 
of the science? And when we consider the advances that have 
been made in this very department of late years, by the perfec- 
tion of instruments, the improved methods of observation, and, 
above all, by the better elucidation of the general laws that re- 
culate the distribution of heat on the surface of the globe,—we 
feel justified in asserting, not merely that we are in the right 
path to the attainment of the principles of the science, but that 
several of the more important of these are already attained. In 
confirmation of this statement,—and as a justificatory argument 
for the warmth of our anticipations stated above,—we would 
here call the attention of our readers to the labours and dis- 
coverics of a few of the very latest writers on meteorology ;— 
namely, Leslie, Humbolt, Wells, and Howard. — Humbolt, 
in: diffevent parts of his writings, and’ more particularly in his 
late essay on Isothermal Lines, has gone far to arrange and ex- 
plain, and generalise the vast, body of facts hitherto ascertained 
respecting the general and local causes that modify the tempera- 
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ture of different climates, countries, and districts. A translation 
of this little work has recently appeared in the Edinburgh Phi- 
losophical Journal, to which we beg to refer the English reader, 
as to a document that must claim and repay the attention of all 
future meteorologists. 

To Mr. Leslie, meteorology, as a science, is still more 
indebted. His inquiries concerning heat, begun so many 
years ago: and terminating in discoveries which have thrown 
so much light upon various departments of science, have, 
in an especial manner, benefited this particular branch. [or 
the detail and progressive development of these,-we must refer 
to the author’s various writings, more particularly to his In- 
quiry concerning Heat, and to the various meteorological ar- 
ticles furnished by him to the Supplement of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Of the practical application of some of these to 
the subject of this science, we shall presently take some notice, 
in the enumeration of the instruments necessary to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of meteorology. The discoveries of Dr. 
Wells respecting the formation of dew, &c. are well known, 
and, although mere corollaries of Mr. Leslic’s more general 
demonstrations, they have proved a very valuable accession 
to the science. Of the discoveries and speculations of Mr. 
Howard we shall have occasion to treat largely in the sequel. 
In the mean while we need merely mention, that he has 
demonstrated the great influence of the moon over the general 
phenomena of the weather,—a fact which must, in a certain 
degree, give the stability of astronomical principles to some: of 
the deductions of empirical observation. 

Upon the whole, on looking back on what we have said, we 
are disposed to consider our most eager anticipations justified 
by an appeal to facts, and by the analogy of the progress of 
every other department of science. Who, before the: birth of 
Newton, could have hoped to see the glories which his divine 
genius laid open to the common gaze of mortals? What were 
the powers and the value of chemistry before the time of Black 
and Lavoisier, compared with those it has since attained; the 
perfection of which we, in a great measure, owe to the genius of 
one man—our countryman, Sir Humphry Davy? 

In looking forward to the improvement of meteorology we 
reckon, in no slight degree, upon the improvement of our fature 
means of observation, through the invention of new instruments 
and amendment of the old. The history of astronomy: and 
chemistry affords splendid instances of the effect. of such’ me- 
chanical inventions in accelerating their respective procedures; and 
we think no one who considers the accessions: afforded: to) me+ 
teorology. in the instruments described in the: pamphlet mow 
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before us,—and reflects, moreover, that they are all the production 
of a single individual,—will deny the probability, much less the 
possibility, of meteorology being eventually possessed of means 
as effective for the attainment of its objects, as those of which 
the two other sciences just named have long boasted. 

All the instruments described by Mr. Leslie in this small 
work, with a single exception, are mere modifications of his 
Differential Thermometer,—an instrument which, for extensive 
range of application, has hardly a parallel. This instrument 
consists of a long slender glass tube, terminated at each end by 
a globular ball, and bent somewhat into the form of the letter U. 
Each ball contains common air insulated in its own proper ball 
by the intervention of a coloured liquid, which occupies a con- 
siderable portion of the connecting tube, and rises in some de- 
gree into one of the balls. ‘The application of a certain degree 
of temperature to ove only of these balls will, by contracting or 
expanding the included air, elevate or depress the coloured fluid 
in the opposite stem, and thus afford a measure for detecting 
very minute variations of temperature. By a little management, 
this instrument performs very different offices, and assumes, in 
consequence, different titles. The first modification is denomi- 
nated the Pyroscope, and is merely the simple instrument with 
one of its balls covered completely with gold or silver leaf. Its 
principal use is to measure the intensity of a common fire, which 
it does by receiving the full effect of the radiant heat on the un- 
covered ball, while the other, owing to its bright metallic coating, 
is not at all influenced by it. ‘The rise of the fluid in the stem 
connected with the covered ball is, of course, proportioned to 
the degree of heat projected on the instrument. ‘The next in- 
strument is the Photometer, which measures the power of ilu- 
mination, by detecting the slight alterations of temperature which 
it occasions. It is the differential thermometer with one of the 
balls blown of black glass. ‘This instrument enables us to com- 
pare the relative brightness of different days and seasons, or of 
different countries and climates, its object being to measure the 
quantity of indirect light reflected from the sky. This appears 
to be very fluctuating. Mr. Leslie says it is * most powerful 
when the sky is overspread with thin fleecy clouds; it is feeblest, 
either when the rays are obstructed by congregated vapours, or 
when the atmosphere is clear and of a deep azure tint.” ‘The 
importance of this instrument is at once shown by the fact, now 
well ascertained, that the ripening of fruits and the growth of 
vegetables is greatly influenced by the quantity of light. . 

The instrument, however, of by far the importance, 
and that which, in meteorology, must be reckoned next in value 
tothe thermometer and barometer, is the Of all 
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the numerous instruments of this kind that have been offered to 
the attention of meteorologists, Mr. Leslie’s is unquestionably 
the most philosophic and most accurate, and is indeed the only 
one at all to be depended on. Entertaining this opinion, it is, 
therefore, with surprise that we still see the majority of observers 
continue to use De Luc’s,—an instrument which, however in- 
genious, and however valuable at the period of its discovery, is 
certainly very inac urate. We are sorry to have to charge so 
zealous and so accurate an observer as Mr. Howard with the 
general delinquency of rejecting the invention of the northern 
professor. Mr. Leslie’s hygrometer consists of a simple diffe- 
rential thermometer, with one of the balls covered with tissue 

aper, for the reception of pure water when it is to be used. 

he degree of cold produced by the evaporation of the water 
(marked by the descent of the liquid in the opposite stem). is 
directly proportioned to the dryness of the air, and continues to 
be so under all circumstances. The only other instrument that 
can at all come into competition with Mr. Leslie’s hygrometer, 
is one lately proposed by Mr. Daniell, and described in the. 16th 
number of the Journal of Science. This is a more complicated 
instrument; but, like Mr. Leslie’s (from which the design seems 
evidently taken), is well calculated to give much greater accuracy. 
to our observations than had previously been attained. ‘The 
principle of Mr. Daniell’s hygrometer consists in the capacity to 
generate, at will, a sufficient degree of cold, to cause the cons 
densation of the vapour contained in the atmosphere; which 
deposition will, of course, take place at a greater or less reduce 
tion of temperature, ceteris paribus, according to the degree of 
saturation of the air. One or both of these instruments we 
would recommend to meteorologists, as equally necessary with 
the thermometer and barometer, Indeed there,can be now no 
doubt that the utility of both these will be most. materially in- 
creased by the contemporaneous indications of the other, The 
value of the barometer, especially, will be heightened, by, its 
combined use, not merely as an indicator of the, weather, but 
even as the means of determining altitudes. In medicine, . also, 
the importance of a true hygrometer must be very great, and, as 
such we consider both Mr. Leslie’s and Mr. Daniell’s.* 96 ons 


— 


- 


* Mr. Daniell’s instrument contains yaporised ether in place of common ait; 
and we observe that the same substance has been adopted to give greater sensi- 
bility to Mr, Leshie's differential thermometer, and its varions modifteations. See 
Journal of Science, No. xvi. onl 

The only substantial objection to Mr. Daniell’s hygrometer that oecurs to Us, is 
the difficulty of fixing the exact degree of temperature at whieh the deposition 
begins. We conceive the descent of the thermometer must be often.so rapid, that 
it will have passed the actual yaponr point before time has been allowed for the 
condensation to be perceived, For instance, if the vapour point is 409, and the 
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The last modification of the differential thermometer proposed 
by Mr. Leslie is the Ethrioscope, which is merely the Pyroscope 
unis described, so varied as to be free from the influence of 
light and wind during its employment. Its use is to measure 
the degrees of cold shot down from the upper atmosphere, which 
it does by being simply exposed under the open sky. This sin- 

ular fact of the projection of cold (cold pulses, according to the 
aa of Mr. Leslie) from the upper atmosphere to the surface 
of the earth, is one of the many discoveries for which science 
is indebted to Mr. Leslie. ‘The effect is observable at all times, 
by day and night, and is found to vary exceedingly. It is 

reatest while the sky has the pure azure hue; it diminishes 
fast as the atmosphere becomes obscured with clouds; and it 
is almost extinguished by low fogs. ‘The knowledge of this 
curious fact throws great light on many processes in meteo- 
rology; as, for instance, the formation of dew, hoar frost, ice, 
&c.; explains many seeming anomalies relative to temperature, 
as indicated by the thermometer, and suggests new cautions to 
be attended to in placing this instrument out of doors, As it 
is the comparative temperature of the superior strata of our 
atmosphere that the xthrioscope indicates, it seems very pro- 
bable that, by its means, we may be enabled to detect the 
existence of elevated currents long before they make their ap- 
pearance at the surface, and may thus obtain a new, powerful, 
and very unexpected accession to our existing means of ascer- 
taining the changes of the weather. We have little doubt that 
it will be found, as Mr. Leslic conjectures, that the northern 
winds will shoot down colder impressions than those from the 
opposite quarter. 

The last instrument described by Mr. Leslie is the Atmometer, 
whose office is to measure the degree of evaporation, or quantity 
of moisture exhaled from a humid surface in a given time. This 
instrument consists of a ball of porous earthen ware, to which 
is affixed and closely cemented, a rather wide glass tube, open 
at top, but with the means of being closely stopped. The tube, 
which is. graduated according to the superficial extent. of the 
porous ball, is filled with water, and exposed to the free action 
of the air. The humidity transudes through the earthen ware, 
just as fast as it is evaporated from the surface, and the waste is, . 
of course, measured by the descent of the water, in. the. stem. 
By means of two instruments of this kind me sheltered’ and’ 
one exposed) or by the conjoint observation of a hygrotneter and, 
atmometer,;' we can ascertain the velocity of the wind in avery 
temperciturt of the atmosphere 45°, a rapid evaporation of the ether, may almast» 
instantly ‘réedwee ‘the geutient ball to several degree’. below 
that the apparent point of condensation will be 4° beyond the true. Rev. 
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accurate manner. While upon the subject of instruments, we 
had intended to make some observations upon the employment 
of the common thermometer and the rain guage. We find, how- 
ever, that we cannot enter upon this subject at present. We 
will merely in this place express our regret, that there is so 
little union among observers; and, in consequence, such dis- 
crepancies in the time, mode, and circumstances of observation, 
Among all the scientific institutions which this country can 
boast, it is singular that there is none for the exclusive culti- 
vation of meteorology. Were such a society to have no other 
effect but to regulate, by one commen standard, the kind of 
instruments to be used, and the period and mode of observation 
to be followed by all the members, it would be of most important 
benefit to the science. 

With these remarks upon the general subject of meteorology, 
which have grown to an extent we did not contemplate, but 
which, we trust, will not be deemed altogether misplaced, nor 
be found entirely useless,—we proceed to fulfill our original 
intention, namely, to lay before our readers a simple and faith- 
ful sketch of the Climate of London, as detailed in the valuable 
work of Mr. Howard. In this task, should we appear to some to 
be too prolix, we must appeal for our excuse to the great import- 
ance of the subject, and to the nature of the publication; which 
is only likely to be studied by the professed meteorologist. 

Among the numerous cultivators of meteorology in the present 
day, Mr. Howard has long been conspicuous for his unwearied 
imdinstt in recording facts, and for the acuteness and intelligence 
he has Wonahit to bear on the general subject of the science. In 
the present volumes he has collected from different publications, 
a continued series of monthly tables of the weather (which he 
had himself originally cammunicated) from the year 1807. to 
1819, both inclusive. These, and their numerous annotations, 
which together exhibit a faithful and minute record of ‘the 
weather as observed in the vicinity of London, fill the whole of 
the first volume and part of the second. The greater portion of 
the latter volume is occupied, in the first place, with the review, 
arrangement, and generalization of the vast body of facts con- 
tained in the first part of the work,—in other words, with the 
exposition of the true character of the climate of London, as de- 
duced from observation; and, secondly, with a detail of prin- 
ciples, speculations, and opinions, respecting meteorology in 
general, which appear to the author to be warranted by the facts 
adduced, or which, at least, seem to him worthy of being sub- 
mitted to the consideration of scientific men. 

In our analysis of this work we shall follow the arrangement 
adopted by the author, and accordingly advert, in the first place, 
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to the important subject of temperature. It is scarcely necessary 
to state, that the source of atmospheric temperature is the sun, 
and that, generally speaking, the mean temperature of any place 
on the earth’s surface is proportioned to its distance from the 
equator, or mean station of the sun’s path in the ecliptic. The 
temperature is greatest at that point, and lessens progressively 
as we approach towards the poles on either side. Were the 
ecliptic, or sun’s path, coincident with the equator, there 
would be no variation of temperature in any one i through- 
out the year, any more than, in the same case, there would be varia- 
tion in the length of the day:—In other words, there would be 
no change of seasons. By the actual arrangements of the plane- 
tary system, however, while the mean annual or average tem- 
perature of any spot on the earth’s surface remains the same, 
the daily.and monthly temperature varies very much in the dif- 
ferent seasons,—being greatest when the sun is in that part of 
his path most nearly vertical to us, and least when he is in the 
opposite extreme of the ecliptic. ‘This is the general fact; but 
we shall presently see that, in temperate climates at least, this 
general, or, as it may be named, astronomical law of tempera- 
ture, is modified in a very considerable degree by causes ope- 
rating at the earth’s surface. ‘The chief of these are explained 


by Mr. Howard, in a way so simple and satisfactory, that we 
shall quote his words :— 


“ The heat existing from day to day in the portion of our atmosphere 
next the earth, is at no time the simple product of the direct action of 
the sun’s rays on that portion. It has been found by experiments, 
carefully conducted, that the direct action of the sun’s rays, in a calm 
air, will raise the thermometer an equal number of degrees, whether the 
time be the summer or the winter solstice. It is therefore probable, 
that the mass of the air is similarly affected, and that the proportion 
of heat which it derives from the direct passage of the rays is the 
same in all seasons. ‘The accumulation of heat near the surface of 
the earth, which we always experience from continued sunshine, is 
evidently due to the stopping of the rays at that surface; to their 
multiplied reflexions and refractions, in consequence of which the 
are as it were absorbed and fixed, for a time, in the soil and in. the 

incumbent atmosphere. By this process the earth, when in a cold 
- state at the end of winter, becomes gradually heated to a certain depth 
as the warm season advances. On the other hand, when the sun de- 
clines, in autumn, the soil thus heated acts as a warm body on the 
atmosphere, and gives out again the heat it has received.”? (Vol. ii. 
pp- 131, 132.) 

* Were it not for this effect on the part of the earth,” Mr. Howard 
continues, ‘¢ the heat indicated by the thermometer would probably, 
on a long average (to obviate the remaining irregularities caused by 
clouds, rain, wind, and evaporation), be precisely at its maximum and 
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minimum at the solstices, and at the mean at the equinoxes. For the 

ower of the sun is proportionate to the quantity of parallel rays fall- 
ing on a given area of the earth's surface. And this quantity is great- 
est when they are vertical, and diminishes as they become more oblique ; 
till in a perfectly horizontal position of the rays it is null.” 


From these causes it results, that the maximum and minimum 
temperatures of our climate, in place of coinciding with the 
solstices, are removed to a whole month after these; and in like 
manner, the mean temperature of the year is developed about 
a month after either equinox. In consequence of this fact, 
which is fairly deduced from actual observation, Mr. Howard 
is led to propose a new division of the seasons, which, assuredly, 
is more consonant with the actual phenomena on the earth’s 
surface amid which we live, than the present, which has regard 
only to the remote causes of temperature, and not to the actual 
temperature which exists around us, and which, it must be ad- 
mitted, is the prime agent in the production of all the events by 
which we distinguish and denominate the seasons. ‘This natural 
division is effected by “ removing the beginning of the seasons 
fifteen days from their respective present situations, and placing 
them at that distance before the equinoxes and solstices.” 

By this arrangement, 


** Spring will begin the Gth of March, at the temperature (for Lon- 
don) of 39°94°, will occupy 93 days, and end on the 6th of June at 
the temperature of 58-08°—the temperature having risen 18°14°. 

** Summer will begin on the 7th June, and willlast 93 days; during 
which space the mean temperature (of London) will have risen from 
58’0S° to 64°75°, or 6°67°, and have declined again 6'59°. 

* Autumn, beginning on the 8th September, at 58°16°, will have 90 
days; during which the mean temperature will have declined 18°35°. 

“« Winter, comprehending 89 days (or in leap years 90) will begin 
December the 7th.—During this season the mean diurnal temperature 
having fallen 5°36° (to 34°45°, viz.) will have again risen 5°49°, or to 
39°94° on the 5th of March, the concluding day of the season.” 
(Vol. ii. p. 130.) 

Before proceeding to lay before our readers the general facts 
regarding temperature, adduced by Mr. Howard, we must notice 
the singular, and, we confess, to us unexpected circumstance 
stated by him, of the temperature of the air in London being 
raised, by the artificial sources of heat existing in it, two degrees, 
on the annual mean, above that of the immediate vicinity. 
This conclusion has been deduced by Mr. H. from comparing 
his own observations made at Plaistow, Stratford, and Totten- 
ham-Green, (all within four miles of London,) with those re- 
corded in the Philosophical Transactions for thirty years, and 
which were made at the apartments of the Royal Society in 
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London. Mr. Howard’s explanation of this singular difference 
is the following: Wor 

‘*¢ That the superior temperature of the bodies of men and animals 
is capable of elevating, in a small proportion, the mean heat of a city 
or populous tract of country in a temperate latitude, is a proposition, 
which will scarcely be disputed. Whoever has passed his hand over 
the surface of a glass hive, whether in summer or winter, will have 
peseares how much the little bodies of the collected multitude of 

ees are capable of heating the place that contains them. But the 

proportion of warmth which is induced in a city by the population, 
must be far less considerable than that which emanates from fires, 
the greater part of which are kept up for the very purpose of prevent- 
ing the sensation attending the escape of heat from our bodies. A 
temperature equal to that of spring is hence maintained, in the depth 
of winter, in the included part of the atmosphere, which, as it escapes: 
from the houses, is constantly renewed: another and more consider-: 
able portion of heated air is constantly poured into the common mass, 
from the chimneys; to which, lastly, we have to add the heat diffused, 
in all directions from the founderies, breweries, steam-engines, and 
other manufacturing and culinary fires.”? (Vol. i. p. 104.) 


To these direct additions of extraneous heat, Mr. H. adds the, 
augmentation derived, in summer, from the accumulation of the. 
natural temperature by the artificial condition of the city. 


** Several causes may be supposed to contribute to this: the coun= 
try presents for the most part a plain surface, which radiates freely to. 
the sky,—the city, in great part, a collection of vertical surfaces,. 
which reflect on each other the heat they respectively acquire; the; 
country is freely swept by the light winds of summer,—the city, from 
its construction, greatly impedes their passage, except at a certain, 
height above the -lighatas, the country has an almost inexhaustible 
store of moisture to supply its evaporation,—that of the city is very. 
speedily exhausted, even after heavy rain.” (Vol.ii.p.106.) 0. 


From these, and other considerations, Mr. Howard seems, 
perfectly justified in considering the actual temperature of Lon-. 
don, as ascertained by the thermometer, to be considerably. 
greater than the natural temperature of the locality, had no city:. 
existed there. And he further thinks that the relative propor-. 
tions which the actual temperatures of London and the imme~ 
diate vicinity bear to each other, in the different portions of the. 
diurnal period, and in the different seasons of the year, afford 
very satisfactory evidence. that the artificial and accidental 
causes to which he attributes the superior temperature of the. 
city, are the true ones. The excess of the city temperature is 
least in spring and greatest in winter; and seems to belong 
entirely “ to the nights, which average three degrees and seven-. 
tenths warmer than the country, while the heat of the days, 
owing without doubt to the interception of a portion of the-solar— 
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s by a constant veil of smoke, falls, on a mean of years, 
about a third of a degree short of that on the open plain,” 
mene The following is the proportional superiority of the 

don temperature in the twelve different months, beginning 
with January, Viz. 5 ap tp dp 
>The only remark we would make on these statements of Mr. 
Howard is this, that although the indications of the thermome- 
ter, even in the most favourable position in London, may be 
such as he describes, we are not quite sure that it follows, that 
the real temperature of the atmosphere corresponds with these. 
By the artificial and accidental sources of heat, already men- 
tioned, there can be no question that the whole. structural mass 
of London must be always of a temperature above the mean of 
the surrounding atmosphere; and when we look to the laws 
which regulate the radiation of caloric, it must appear scarce 
possible so to insulate a thermometer in the middle of the vast 
metropolis, as to remove it from the influence of a temperature 
artificially raised, and projected through the atmosphere (with- 
out heating it) from the buildings, pavement, and even from the 
columns of smoke, and heated air, that arise from the chimneys 
into the upper atmosphere.* The consequence of this must be, 
we think, that the temperature indicated by the thermometer in 
London will be always greater than that of the mass of air 
in which the instrument is placed, and which supplies the respi- 
ration of those who perambulate the streets. Patil) Qe 

This conjecture, whether true or false, will not, in the slightest’ 
degree, affect the facts stated by Mr. Howard respecting the real 
or natural temperature of London, to the consideration of which 
we now proceed. 

The mean temperature of London is 484° of Fahrenheit, 
or about two degrees less than has usually been supposed: ‘This 
mean temperature varies in different years as much as 4} degrees, 
and the variations, according to Mr. Howard, are periodical, 
and appear to recur in cycles of seventeen years. "We cannot 
afford space for the detail of the circumstances which lead our 
author to form this opinion. We extract from the swvmmari of 
the work an abridged enunciation of the alleged fact: (°° 

“‘ We may consider one of these cycles as commencing either with 
1790 or 1800, and ending with 1806 or 1816. In either case, a year 
of mean temperature begins the cycle, in which the coldest ‘year falls 
at the end of ten years, and the warmest at the end of seven ‘years, 
reckoning from the coldest, and thus alternately ; both together in- 
cluding a complete revolution of mean temperature from its highest to 
its lowest extreme, (or vice versé, from the lower to the higher,) and 


See Leslie on Climate ; Supplement to Facyclopeodia Britannica. 
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back again. The year 1816, which was the coldest of a cycle, appears 
to have had parallels in 1799 and 1782; and there is every reason to 


conclude, from present appearances, that the warm temperature of 


1806 will re-appear in 1823, which will probably be the warmest, and 
1833 the coldest, upon the whole year, vf a cycle of seventeen years, 
beginning with 1807.” (Vol. ii. p. 289.) . 

Why has not Mr. Howard extended his inquiries further back, 
with the view of ascertaining the applicability of his system to.a 
much longer series of years : 


The greatest heat to which the climate of London is liable is 


96°; the greatest cold is —5°: thus the full range of the thermo~ 


meter is notless than 100°. A temperature above 80° is almost: 


always followed, either in our own or the neighbouring districts, 
by, thunder storms, which, in their turn, are succeeded by rain 


and a reduction of heat. Owing to our insular situation, and. 


other causes, “ even in the coldest season of the year, the me- 
dium of the twenty-four hours, upon a long average, does not fall 
below the freezing point. Continued frost, in winter, is there- 
fore always an exception to the general rule of the climate.” 


(p. 292.) The following is the mean temperature of the different 


months, in whole numbers, in the vicinity of London: January 
34°, February 39°, March 41°, April 46°, May 55°, June) 58°, 
J aly 62°, August 61°, September 56°, October 50°, November 
40°, December $7°.—The mean annual range is 72°. ‘The mean 
diurnal range, or difference between the day and night is 14°; 


and this varies in the different months as follows, beginning with — 


January, 8°, 10°, 12°, 15°, 17°, 18°, 17°, 17°, 16°, 13°, 10°, 8°, 
In estimating the mean height of the barometer, Mr. Howard 
takes the result of twenty years at Somerset House, viz. 29,823 
inches. ‘The other results respecting the pressure of the atmos- 
passes which we are now briefly to enumerate, are derived from 
is own ten years’ observation. ‘The mean of the greatest elevations 
of the mercury in each month for the ten years, is 30°305; and’ 
of the greatest depressions 29°188. The mean of the maxima of 
each year is $0°555, and of the minima 28°557. The mean an- 
nual range is therefore 1998 inches. ‘The extreme range in the 
ten years is 249.. The greatest elevation in the ten years oc- 
curred on 24th February, 1808, viz. 30°71; and the greatest 
depression on 29th January, 1814, viz. 28°22. The former con- 


dition took place during a moderate N. E, wind, and the latter | 
during strong southerly gales, We conclude this brief notice of 


the atmospheric pressure with the following remarks on the indi- 
cations of the barometer, which cannot fail to be valued by every 
one who considers their truly practical origin. , 


“The terms fair, changeable, rain, &c. at present commonly At- 


tached to certain points of the scale, are misplaced, as far as regards” 
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London, and other places near the sea-level. The true medium of 
elevations and depressions for these, appears to be very near to 29°75 
inches. This part of the scale, therefore, and not 29°50, as at present, 
should be marked changeable. Half an inch above it, or 30°25, may 
be designated fair; and the same distance below, or 29°25, stormy. 
Rain is most plentiful, and thunder most frequent, while the quick- 
silver fluctuates about the changeable point, or between that and the 
stormy one. In proportion as the quicksilver advances from the 
19 changeable towards the fair point, the probability of fair weather in- 
aad creases: at or beyond that point, it is extreme; and it decreases as 
14g the quicksilver recedes again. In proportion as the quicksilver falls 
=. from the changeable towards the stormy point, the probability of a storm 
ahi of wind increases: at or below that point it is extreme: and the rising 
Ti vagain of the quicksilver is not to be regarded as indicative of more 
.) settled weather, until it has again passed the changeable point. Sud- 
£ den considerable changes, in either direction, are commonly followed 
! by fair or foul weather equally transient ; while a steady rise from day 
to day, of atenth or so in the 24 hours, or a prolonged fall in the 
same proportion, (either of them passing the changeable point,) ma 
generally be trusted as prognostics of continued rain or fair weather.” 
| (Vol. ii. p. 154.) 
a Of the winds. “1. A wind from the North, or between that and 
East, prevails on an average 74 out of 365 days; the greatest amount 
of its number being 96, the least 58 days. 2. A wind from East to 
South, 54 days, varying in different years from 72 to $4 days. 3. A 
wind from South to West, 104 days, varying from 123 to 78 days. 
4+. A wind from West to North, 100 days, varying from 124 to 83 
days. 5. Variable winds obtain about 33 days, or the remainder of 
the year, their number being from 51 to 17 days.” (Vol. ii. p. 157.) 


Dividing these into two great divisions towards the E. and 


nae W. we have 140 Easterly and 225 Westerly winds; and dividing 
; a7 them, in like manner, towards the N. and S. we have 192 
Northerly, and 173 Southerly winds. The prevailing winds in the 
i different seasons (according to the division of Mr. Howard) are 


ai the following: In the beginning and end of winder, South and 
aay West; in the middle, North. In spring, North-east during the 
iat first two thirds; and Southerly during the remainder. In sum- 
ia mer, the predominating winds are those which range from the 
Th West to North, the latter point not being included. In autumn 
aal the winds from 8. to W. prevail throughout the season. 
it Next follow in order, in our author’s treatise, the details re- 

fi specting evaporation, moisture as indicated by the hygrometer, 
and dew, all of which we are constrained to pass over without 
further notice, in order to make room for the more interesting 
and important consideration of rain. ' To this part of his sub- 
ject Mr. Howard seems to have paid much attention, and the 
section on the causes of this precipitation is marked, at once, by 
great ingenuity and cautious reasoning. In proceeding to esti- 
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mate the actual fall of rain, he is naturally led to the considera- 
tion of the long-established fact, that rain-guages placed at dif- 
ferent heights, in the same place, indicate a very different pro- 
portion of rain. With the view of determining the circum- 
stances in which this phenomenon occurred, and probably its 
causes, Mr. Howard instituted a set of experiments, continued 
through twenty successive days of wet weather, with guages 
placed at different heights. These experiments, which we have 
not room to give in detail, led him to conclude “ that, when 
rain takes place with a turbid atmosphere, a considerable and 
variable proportion of the water is actually separated from the 
vaporous medium, at a height not exceeding 50 feet, and that 
this portion consequently must be deficient in the upper guage. 
But in shewers from an elevated region, falling through an air 
which is not itself undergoing decomposition, the products ought 
to be (as is the case in some instances) alike in both guages.” 
P. 181: And he states the additional portion of water thus 
formed near the surface as sufficient to make the rain collected on 
the ground, to bear a proportion to that collected at the height 
of 40 or 50 ieet, of 37 to 28, or about one third more. And 
this correction is assumed by Mr. Howard in his estimation of 
the actual fall of rain at the surface, from the admeasurements 
of guages placed on the top of buildings. This is a very im- 
portant fact ; and not only is calculated to affect many of our 
reasonings in meteorology, but to be made subservient to the 
improvement of different processes in the arts, which we need 
not here advert to. 

The average annual amount of rain in London is somewhat 
more than 25 inches, and this quantity is distributed throughout 
the year in the following proportions: Jan. 1:95, eb. 1°48, 
March 1°29, April 1:69, May 1°82, June 1°92, July 2°63, Aug. 
2°12, Sept. 1:92, Oct. 2°52, Noy. 2°99, Dec. 2°42.—The follow- 
ing years have been the wettest of the series (23 ycars), and in 
the order in which they are put down, viz. 1816, 1797, 1807, 
1802; and it further appears that ‘the warm years were uni- 
formly dry, or below the average in rain, and the cold years 
uniformly wet, or above the average.” The proportion of rain 
by day and night is very different, being no less than one-third 
more in the latter period,—a general fact which we have our- 
selves verified in a very different part of the kingdom, and, which 
is, doubtless, a beneficent arrangement of that same Providence 
which has appointed the day for labour and the night for repose. 
The greatest quantity of rain collected in one diurnal space was 
2°05 inches, on 26th June, 1816. The average number of days 
on which any rain falls is 148,—an immense proportion, and 
strikingly exhibiting the wetness of our insular climate. In con- 
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sidering the comparative humidity of different months and sta- 
sons, our author very judiciously notices the po ular adage of 
* Forty days’ rain after St. Swithin,” (15th Ju | and comes to 
the conclusion, that, although the notion will be found fallacious, 
if put to the test of experience at any one station in our island; 
yet that, “in a majority of our summers, a showery period, 
which, with some latitude as to time and local circumstances, 
may be admitted to constitute daily rain for 40 days, does come 
on about the time indicated by this tradition.” ‘The fact itself 
4 is accounted for by the proximity of the summer solstice; as the 
bis second rainy period of the year is accounted for by the proximity 
a) of the winter solstice. In respect of the influence of particular 
' y winds in causing rain, Mr. Howard shows, by calculation, what 
. | was before generally known by common observation, that North- 
— east winds are our dry-weather winds, and South-east our wet. 
a The winds from West to North are, also, more or less con- 
ig | nected with our fair weather, while those between the South and 
a West have no decided connexion with either wet or dry weather. 
4 |) These remarks, be it recollected, are intended to apply only to 
| London and its vicinity, or, at most, to the central parts of the 
at island ; the influence of the particular winds in the south-western 
a7 extremity of Great Britain is very different. In proof of what 
) we have just stated respecting the winds in the vicinity of Lon- 
don, we may observe, from our author, that in the three dry 
years, 1807, 1808, and 1815, the proportion of North-easterly 
to South-easterly winds was nearly double, being 211 of the 
ti former, to 108 of the latter: while, in the wet years, 1810, 1812, 
1814, and 1816, the proportion of the former to the latter was 
only as $23 to 269. In the wettest year of the series (1816) the 
Sortcneg A winds actually exceeded those from the North and 
past. 
ae There appears to be one universal cause of rain, viz. depres- 
‘j sion of the temperature of the vapour contained in the air. 
i This depression may take place from many causes, and may, 
consequetitly, be more or less general, or partial only, The 
hae whole mass of the atmosphere, over any particular district, may 
tH have its temperature comparatively depressed by flowing in mass 
a8 from the southward, and thus leaving the influence of the sun 
ae ‘behind it; or by being left to cool in its present position, when 
ae the sun leaves one side of the equator for the other, as is the 
, case with this part of the globe in autumn. In both these cases 
i the precipitation of rain will be general, and throughout the 
: ‘whole mass of the atmosphere on the surface of the particular 
district. This fact is well exemplified by the continuous misly 
‘rains. of winter in the south-western counties, during the pre- 
‘valence of the South-west winds. A second, and more partial 
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cause of rain, is when a single current of air from a southern 
latitude flows into a northern one. In this case there are, gene~ 
rally, heavy showers falling from a great height. ‘Two opposite 
currents from the North and South may directly meet, or they 
may vase each other, in their respective progress, ‘* the colder 
running in laterally under the warmer current, and causing it to 
flow over laterally in its turn.” In the former case, there will 
probably be only rain of short continuance, one of the currents 
soon obtaining the mastery; in the other case, “ the country for 
a considerable space, extending from about the line of their 
junction far into the southerly current, may be the seat of ex- 
tensive and continued rain.”—Mr. Howard combats, and, we 
think, successfully, the opinion of Dr. Hutton respecting the 
causes of rain. ‘The Doctor’s theory may, no doubt, be true in 
certain cases, (as, for instance, in the one just mentioned,) but 
cannot apply as a general explanation of the phenomenon. In 
further explanation of the above statements, we shall conclude 
this part of our subject with a few extracts, which our readers 
will find to be good illustrations of the nature, as well as of the 
importance, of the science. 


‘* When after a suffocating heat with moisture, and the gradual ac- 
cumulation of thunder-clouds, followed by discharges of electricity, 
I observe a kind of icicles falling from the clouds, then large hail, 
and finally rain; and when after this I perceive a cold Westerly or 
Northerly wind prevail, I have a right to infer that the latter, aided 
by the electrical energies, has been acting as a cold body in mass, in 
a sudden and decided manner, on the warm air in which I was placed 
before the storm. Again, when after a cold dry North-east wind I 
behold the sky clouded, and feel the first drops of rain warm to the 
sense; and, after a copious shower, perceive the air below changed 
to a state of comparative warmth and softness, ] may with equal 
reason conclude, that the Southerly wind has displaced the Northerly ; 
manifesting itself first in the higher atmosphere, and losing some of 
its water by refrigeration in the course of the change.” (Vol. i. p. 210.) 


In adverting to the “ apparent anomaly of a North-west wind 
predominating in our wettest season in summer, and a South- 
west during the autumnal rains,” Mr, Howard observes: 


“IT conclude, from a careful review of the cases, that the former 
is not the carrier but the condenser of the vapour, which appears to be 
introduced, at intervals.only, from the South and South-east. When 
the surplus vapour has been disposed of in rain on these occasions, 
the North-west resumes its sway, the atmosphere recovers its trans- 
parency,—‘ et claro cernes silvas Aguilone moveri,’ (Virg.) but it is 
usually not long before the returning clouds indicate the near ap- 
proach of a new supply of vapour.” — sepa eta 


‘In the decline of the year the rain appears to originate in a some- 
what different way. The great body of the atmosphere is then usually 
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moving with some force from South-west to North-east, while the 
sun is declining to the Southward. An air already turbid from begin- 
ning precipitation, is further charged below by an excess of evapor- 
ation from the agitation of much watery surface over which it passes. — 
Every calm interval then affords its shower, followed by wind and eva- 

poration again; and a succession of gales by night, and cloudy days, 
characterise the approach to the hibernal season.” (Vol. ii. p. 211.) 


The next subject of inquiry entered upon by our author, viz. 
the influence of the moon on the state of the weather, is certainly 
the most original, and probably the most important, of any in 
these volumes; and, after having gone so largely into the man 
other topics treated of, we regret that our limits oblige us to dis- 
miss this with a much briefer notice than either its importance 
demands, or our own wishes prompt. ‘The influence of the moon 
on the weather has been the belief of all ages, and is at the pre- 
sent day practically acted on by the farmer and the sailor. ‘The 
true nature of that influence, however, has never, to our know- 
ledge, been so formally or completely submitted to the ordeal of 
experiment and philosophical investigation, as by our author, in 
the volumes before us; certainly it has never been demonstrated 
with such clearness and minuteness.—Of his observations and 
discoveries we now proceed to lay a spare outline before the 
reader; referring for further information, on this and all the 
other topics touched on by us, to the work itself. 

It appears that the influence exerted by the moon over the 
weather, is through the intermedium of the effect produced by 
her on the relative pressure.of the atmosphere on the earth’s sur- 
face. ‘This effect of our attendant planet is precisely similar, in 
operation and principle, to that exerted by her over the waters 
of the ocean in producing the tides. The atmospheric ocean, it 
appears, has its tides also, and is equally subject to the varying 


attractions of the moon and sun, as modified by the relative posi- 


tion of these bodies to each other and to the earth. The effect 
of these attractions, however, on the atmosphere, are much less 
obvious and regular than on the waters of the ocean. ‘The most 
striking feature of the common tides is the diurnal flux and re- 
flux, which are scarcely perceivable, or, at least, only in parti- 
cular situations, in the aérial ocean. The absence of this sheko- 
menon in the air, however, (even on the admission of the moon’s 
attraction acting similarly on the atmosphere as on the ocean,) 
Mr. Howard thinks may be partly explained by the difference of 
physical constitution in the two fluids,* and by the great effects 


* “ Tt is very probable that an interval of six hours is not nearly sufficient for 
the full effect of rarefaction, and still less for the subsidence and condensation of 


the air through its whole depth to the degree required by the theory of sucha 
tide.” (P.273.) 
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produced in the former by sudden changes of temperature, causing 
currents. Besides, he says, a daily tide has been traced in very 
low latitudes, and he has himself met with strong indications of 
the same in higher latitudes. Be this as it may, we think no 
one who attentively peruses the work before us will entertain 
any doubt that the moon does exert an influence over the atmo- 
sphere by her attractive power, and that, through this power, she 
possesses a secondary, yet very considerable influence over the 
character of the weather in general, on the earth’s surface. ‘The 
varied effects thus produced may all be reduced to one principal 
‘source, viz. the production of currents in the atmosphere, which, 
through means of the actual and relative qualities (physical and 
chemical) of the air of which they are composed, give rise to the 
various phenomena of wind, rain, heat, &c. in those portions of 
the earth’s surface immediately, or remotely, brought within the 
sphere of their operation.—In proof of the existence of such cur- 
rents it will be sufficient to show the variation of pressure caused 
by the moon in her different phases; as currents obviously must 
follow as a consequence of this partial rarefaction of the atmo- 
spheric mass. It appears, then, from Mr. Howard’s observations, 
that the moon’s influence on our atmosphere is shown principally, 
in two different affections of her varied relations to it, viz: 1. 
As regards her position in her orbit relatively with the sun and 
earth together: and 2. As regards her position relatively with 
the earth only ;—the former referring to her different phases, the 
second to her declination. 

By comparing the results of the barometer at the different 
phases, for a period of ten years, Mr. Howard has found that 
the mercury “ suffers a depression of about a tenth of an inch, 
by the influence of the new and full moon respectively; while, 
at the first and third quarters, the moon’s influence is, in respect 
of position in her orbit, neutral, producing neither elevation nor 
depression in the barometer.” (P. 226.) 

By comparing, in like manner, the barometric indications 
during different periods of the moon’s declination, Mr. Howard 
ascertained that the quicksilver stands considerably above the 
mean while the moon is south of the equator, and, in a like pro- 
portion, below it while she is to the north of the equator. And 
on further examining the éemperature, winds, rain, &c. in the dif- 
ferent periods answering to these varied affections of the ,moon’s 
path, he ascertained, as might, indeed, have been expected, that 
these suffered corresponding, but certainly less uniform, changes. 

Without entering into the minuter details of these changes, we 
must content ourselves, at present, with a few observations on 
the more general causes of these, and we shall, with this:view, 
for the most part make use of the words of Mr. Howard’ himself. 
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First, respecting the effect of the moon in her various phases, he 
shows that, with regard to temperature, there is “ a system of 
variations governed by her attraction, as a secondary cause, sub- 
ject, of course, to the more powerful influence of the sun in his 
declination.” The precise effects, however, on the temperature, 
are less clearly shown than might be wished. He observes, that 
the elevations of the barometer and thermometer, during the 
same periods, are found mostly in rare to each other, but 
at times in conjunction. ‘* In the early cold periods of the year, 
and in the fine weather of summer, opposition will be found pre- 
dominant; but in the decline of the year, when the atmosphere 
is losing both heat and water,” the variations of the two instru- 
ments often correspond. 

The same observation as to want of distinctness of effect in 
the different periods of the moon’s age applies to the account 
given of the proportion of rain during the different phases. In 
some years the effects appear very considerable, in others less so, 
and in some they seem reversed. In general, however, it 
pears to hold, that the temperature is increased and the rain 
diminished during the periods of new and full moon, and the tem- 
perature lessened and the rain increased during the first and third 
quarters. ‘These effects, as we have already remarked, are im- 
mediately produced by the particular classes of winds respectively 
prevalent in the different phases of the moon; and a reference 
to the connexion of the different winds with rain, noticed in a 
former page, will explain this fact. ‘* Not but that there are 
seasons (our author observes) when the predominant solar influ- 
ence is exerted to a degree which renders these Lunar changes 
of small consequence; and when, in spite of the various aspects 
of our attendant planet, we are drenched with rain or parched 
with drought, for months together.” (P. 239.) 

With respect to the different influence of the moon according 
to her particular declination, we have already noticed the effects 
produced on the mercury in the barometer. e following para- 
graph, which we select on account of its brevity, will give a slight 
view of the further effect of the moon’s declination on rain and 


temperature ; and also explain the author’s idea of the cause of 
these particular effects. 


“« A general tendency in the Northern atmosphere to come over us 
that is, to flow in mass towards the South), while the moon is far 
outh, may be admitted as a cause why the Jarometer at this time is 

above the mean, the temperature about or below it, and the rams in 
small quantity. As the moon comes North again, the air returning 
from the South causes increased temperature; it brings also a great 
increase of vapour, and the heat evolved during the condensation of 
this, may possibly be the means of the greater elevation of the mean 
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‘temperature at this time in the wet, than in the dry year.* Something 
must, however, be attributed, in this case, to the actual translation of 
more of the tropical air into these latitudes in a wet season.” (P. 268.) 

“On the whole it may be inferred that the winds in a temperate 
latitude like our own, after escaping from the tropical vortex, become 
subject, im winter more especially, to the moon; and that their ten- 
dency is to follow her path, or the moveable point of greater rarefac- 
tion which she marks out for them.” (Vol. ii. p. 276.) 


The above is a brief enumeration of the principal facts ob- 
served by Mr. Howard respecting the moon’s influence on the 
atmosphere. ‘These, it may be thought by some, are neither so 
numerous nor so clear as could be wished. They are, neverthe- 
less, highly interesting; and if the amount of their value was 
nothing more than that of furnishing an index and a stimulus to 
future inquirers, they must be considered as extremely important. 
So far from being disposed to comment on the paucity of facts 
which he has been able clearly to demonstrate, we ought to be 
surprised rather, in this the very infancy of the study, that he has 
succeeded in doing so much. For, as he justly and judiciously 
observes, ‘ if the moon’s attraction be really the principal cause 
of those variations in the atmosphere which cannot be traced to 
the influence of the superior planet, the mode of operation of 
this attraction ntay be very simple, at the same time that, consi- 
dering the complicated nature of the lunar orbit, and the perpetual 
interference of the sun’s varying power, its manifestations in any 
given temperate climate may prove a very difficult subject to in- 
vestigate.” (P. 271.) Near the conclusion of the volume, Mr. 
Howard departs from his usual cautious tract of the mere gene- 
ralization of facts, and, under the modest title of conjectures, gives 
a beautiful and interesting view of what he conceives to be the 
7 theory of the winds and weather over the whole globe. 

o this we must be contented with simply referring the reader; 
and shall only mention two of these which he himself seems to 
‘regard as entirely conjectural. The first of these is the ‘* possible 
case that the full moon, with a surface intensely heated by the 
sun, may radjate a portion of heat to the colder parts of the earth’s 
surface towards the poles; more especially when in her extreme 
North and South declination; and, on the contrary, that the new 
moon, having become proportionally cold on the surface opposed 
to us, may receive by radiation from the earth, and more espe- 
‘cially from the tropical regions, a compensating degree of heat.” + 
The second conjecture is, whether the fact, of that portion of 


* Alluding to the years 1807 and 1816, which he had been comparing.—Rev. 
+ The trath or falsehood of this conjecture, we think, might easily be set at rest 


+ anextension of Mr, Leslie’s most ingenious instruments the Photometer and 
thrioscope.—Rev, 
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the moon’s disk not illuminated by the solar rays being sometimes 


very distinctly visible to us, and. at other times not at all, when 


precisely in the same position, (namely in the interval between the 
new moon and first quarter,) may not be explained by supposing 
the reflexion of light from our soo (which alone can account 
for the effect at all) being augmented, at those particular times, 
by an extensive surface of snow on the Northern American con- 
tinent ? 

Such is an imperfect outline of the valuable work of Mr. How- 
ard; in submitting which to our readers we feel satisfied in the 
conviction, that our labour in its construction will be neither 
altogether useless to them nor to ourselves. We have presented 
to them in detail a vast number of highly interesting and import- 
ant facts, some of which, we verily believe, point to a new and 
most attractive field of philosophical inquiry, fruitful in discove- 
ries, and only awaiting the hand of cultivation. Many obviots 
remarks arise in our minds in contemplating the mass of informa- 
tion submitted to the reader ;—but, while we consider the great 
general value of the work, we feel no disposition to point out 
trivial deficiencies, or dwell on minute errors; and the conscious- 
ness of having enriched our pages with more than a usual portion 
of valuable matter, furnishes us with a sufficient excuse for not 
enlarging further on its merits. : 

Just as we were about to complete the above article for our 
printer, by a curious coincidence we had put into our hands the 
little work on the Climate of Penzance, the title of which we have 

laced at the head of our review, after that of Mr. Howard’s 
Treatise. As this publication of Dr. Forbes is strictly of that 
class which we have commended, viz. a faithful history of the 
weather of a particular district, deduced, by the simple process of 
generalization, from along continued series of observations ; and 
as it appears to us to be a simple and good model for the con- 
struction of such local histories, we should have willingly devoted 
a few of our pages to a review of it, had we not already occupied 
so many with the same subject. We must, therefore, content 
ourselves with noticing one or two particulars, which may give 
our readers some idea of the very peculiar climate of Penzance, 


and, at the same time, illustrate some of the general principles 
alluded to in the preceding article, " 
From the situation of Penzance, within a few miles of the pro- 
montory denominated the Land's End, which is projected, as it 
were, into the Atlantic from the rest of England, by the long 
and narrow peninsula of Cornwall, great peculiarity of climate 
might be expected in this district, when compared with the inte- 
rior and northern counties. It must possess all the habitudes of 


a small island, in its own particular latitude and longitude; in 
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other words, it must exhibit nearly the same weather as is to be” 
found on the surface of the neighbouring ocean. ~ 

The most striking feature of the climate of this district seems, - 
accordingly, to be, the remarkable equability of its temperature. 
With the view of placing this in as conspicuous ‘a light as pos-- 
sible, we shall here transcribe from the works of Mr. Howard 
and Dr. Forbes, first, the mean temperature of the twelve months 
at London and Penzance ; and, secondly, the extreme temperature 
of each month for the whole series of years (viz. ten for London, 
and fourteen for Penzance). 


1.—MEAN TEMPERATURE. 


| Jan. Feb.|Mar.| Apr.| May|June|July| Aug.} Sep.| Oct.| Nov. Dec. 
London ........ 34 | 39 | 41 | 46 | 55 | 58 | 62 | 61 | 56 | 50} 40] 37 
Penzance .....- Al | 44 | 44 | 49] 56 | 60 | 62 | G1 | 558153 | 46 | 


2.—-EXTREME TEMPERATURE, * 


Jan.|Feb.|Mar.| Apr.| May|June{July}Aug.| Sep.| Oct.|Nov.)Dec. 
Max.) 56 | 57 | 73 | 80} 81 | 88 | 96 | 83 | 85 | 73 | 62 | 56 
ondon 8} 11 | 18 | 221 ¢9 | 36] 39 | 37 | 26] 171] 14 
Penzance §Max4 56 | 58 | 62 | 68} 74 | 78 | 78 | 78 | 74 | 68 | 69 | 58 

Min.} 19 |} 26 | 28 | 321 421451 52 1 50 | 42 | 37 | 98 | 92 


It appears, in like manner, from documents contained in Dr. 
Forbes’s essay, that the temperature of Penzance retains the 
same proportional superiority in the colder months over all the 
places usually esteemed the mildest in our island; for instance, 
the sea coast of Devonshire, the Isle of Wight, Clifton, &c.; a 
fact which well accounts for, and justifies, the resort of consump- 
tive invalids to the western extremity of Cornwall. ani 

In thirteen years the thermometer, at 7 a. m. at Penzance, has 
only been thirty-seven times below the freezing point; conse- 
quently frost is stated to be of rare occurrence; and the exercise. 
of skating entirely unknown among the young men of the place. 
The average number of days in the year on which snow falls is 
very little more than two and a half; and out of the fourteen. 
years, four are recorded on which no snow fell. As the most 
unequivocal proofs of the peculiar mildness of the winters, Dr. 
Forbes, at the end of his paper, gives lists of the exotic and indi- 
genous plants growing in the vicinity of Penzance; among which 


— 


— 


* As the minimum column for Penzance gives only the minimum at T a.m, ‘it 


will probably occasionally happen that that stated is above the, true mioimum of 
some of the months. 
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we observe several which we have never been accustomed to see 
beyond the walls of a green-house.. Two crops of potatoes are 
yearly produced in. the open grounds. The range of the bero- 
meter, as also its mean altitude, at. Penzance, is considerably less, 
than at London. 


Art. XI.— Memoirs from 1754 to 1758. By James Earl Walde- 
grave, K.G. one of His Majesty’s Privy Council in the Reign of 
George II. and to the Prince of Wales, afterwar 
George HI. 4to. pp. 176. Murray. don, 1821. 
Tue book now before us powenes intrinsic merits, which 
micht have rendered its external decorations unnecessary. The 
style is extremely neat; it is even spirited and elegant; the topics 
which are brought.forward are explained concisely ; we are never 
encumbered either with words which are not necessary for the de- 
velopement of the ideas, or with ideas which are not necessary to 
an accurate comprehension of the subject matter. Every page 
bears marks of the man of good sound sense, matured b 
meditation, and trained in the real business of life. There is 
no ambition of brilliancy, or of wit, or of any species of literary. 
ornament. The author seems to have had no object beyond that. 
of telling what he knew in simple language; and if this simplicity 
is sometimes combined with keen indirect sarcasm, the infusion 
seems to take place almost without his consciousness. 

Memoirs are aclass of predusen im which our language, at 
least when compared with the French, is not very rich. We. 
have never been much disposed to envy our neighbours this spe- 
cies of wealth; for their memoirs, in general, are little else than: 
dull novels or duller gazettes. Even in the few works of this 
description, in which valuable information or skilful delineation 
of character is to be found, the grain is lost amid the immensi 
of chaff. Trifles and important transactions are detailed with, 
equal care. Whatever was an interesting subject of conversation: 
at the time; the anecdotes for instance, of private scandal, or 
the minutiz of a court ceremonial, are deemed as worthy of the 
attention of posterity, as events on which great systems of policy. 
depended. e memoirs now before us are free from mace 
reproach; they relate exclusively to public men and. public 
events ; and treat of the one or the other, only so far. as they are 
entitled, by having had an influence on the edwatnisthotion of the 
national concerns, to the attentive consideration of posterity. 
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The author of this elegant and instructive book was born on 
the 14th of March, 1714-15. His family connexions were ori- 
inally Jacobite; for his grandfather had married a daughter of 
ames II. by the Duke of Marlborough’s sister, and had fol- 
lowed his sovereign into exile. But his father, having renounced 
the Roman Catholic Religion, was employed and trusted by Sir 
Robert Walpole’s administration, and was Ambassador suc- 
cessively to the courts of Vienna and Paris; he died in 1741. 
The author of these memoirs, who then succeeded to the family 
estate and titles, did not possess the qualities which usually lead 
to promotion ata court. His personal appearance was unpleas- 
ing, and he was at no pains to supply, by the imperfect assist- 
ance of art, the want of those advantages which nature had refused 
him; his slovenly habits were frequently a theme of good- 
natured ridicule toi contemporaries ; aah was as defective in 
parliamentary talent as in exterior graces. Though intimately 
connected with the great party leaders of the time, and con- 
versant with political affairs, he never attempted to distinguish 
himself as an orator or debater. The great consideration, therefore, 
which he enjoyed, rested not upon any of the qualities which 
dazzle popular assemblies, flatter the passions of individuals, or 
fit the possessor for treading the mazes of secrét intrigue: it 
was derived wholly from the general opinion that was enter- 
tained of the soundness of his understanding, the goodness of 
his temper, and the honourable and manly firmness of his whole 
character. It is no slight praise of George II. that he should 
have selected such a man as his confident and friend. ‘The par- 
tiality of that monarch promoted him, in 1743, to the dignity of 
a Lord of the Bed-chamber ; and at that time, we must recollect, 
such offices were much more greedily sought after, and were su 
posed to confer much more hononr, than at present. Upon the 
death of Frederick Prince of Wales, he was made master of the 
Stannaries, and about two years afterwards was appointed 
governor to the young. heir apparent. This was an office of 
unusual delicacy and difficulty; for the family of the Prince was 
itated with cabals and intrigues, which had already subverted 
all the arrangements for his education and household, and had 
forced his former governor, the Earl of Harcourt, to resign, 
Lord Waldegrave was most unwilling to accept the charge; 
but the king was so urgent, that, in spite of his reluctance, he 
was obliged to comply. Lord Orford’s account of his appoint- 
ment shows what opinion was then entertained of it, and of the 
oer, of the man who was entrusted with so important a 
uty. 
‘* After long waving it, Lord Waldegrave accepted it at the earnest 
request of the king. The Earl was averse to it. He was a man of 
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leasure, understood the court, was firm in the king’s favour, easy in 
Fis circumstances, and at once undesirous of rising and afraid to fall. 
f He said to a friend, ‘ if I dared, I would make this excuse to the king, 
4 —Sir, Iam too young to govern, and too old to be governed ;? but he 
was forced to submit. A man of stricter honour and more reasonable’ 
sense could not have been selected for the employment.” (Lord 
Orford’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 255.) | 


. At first Lord Waldegrave seems to have been on good terms 
with the Princess of Wales and her son. But ere long her policy 
led her to engage in party contests which involved her in quarrels 
with the king; and as Lord Waldegrave enjoyed the confidence 
of his royal master, and was much attached to him in return, 
he soon became an object of dread and dislike to her. She took 
for a spy, to use Horace Walpole’s words, aman who would have 
disdained to employ one. Accordingly in 1756, Lord Walde- 
grave resigned, to make way for the rising star of Lord Bute. In 
the following year he seems to have withdrawn himself almost 
entirely from political affairs; and the remainder of his days were 
spent in the privacy of domestic life, till he was suddenly cut off 
by the small pox in 1768. ‘The Memoirs which are now given 
to the world were composed in this period of retirement, and 
were evidently meant for publication. Feelings of delicacy 
robably prevented them from being sent to the press during the 
te reign. 

The work professes to contain an account of our political 
contentions, of our party quarrels, and of all events of any 
consequence from the beginning of the year 1754, to the end ot 
June 1757. It meddles, however, very slightly with foreign or 
military transactions. It notices the equipments of fleets, the 
conclusion of alliances, the results of campaigns, only cursorily: 
for it was plainly the writer’s purpose to conic his attention to 
what came within his own knowledge, and to refer to other 
transactions, only so far as some mention of them was necessary 
to explain his views of our internal administration. The in- 
formation contained in this book is, therefore, not only im- 
portant in itself, but of a kind in which the common histories 
of the times are very meagre. If, for instance, we look into 
Smollet, we shall find who were ministers at any given date; 
but we shall search in vain for an account of the causes which 
led to that strange and apparently unaccountable sarap: | 
of parties, and temporary union of adverse leaders, whic 
occurred more than once in the interval between the death of 
Mr. Pelham, and the final coalition of Newcastle and Pitt. 

These memoirs may be regarded as aiming at two objects: 
to pourtray the characters of the principal political leaders; and 
to explain the causes of the changes that occurred in the British 
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ministry during the period of which they treat. If we except 
a few sketches (some of them highly finished) by Lord Chester- 
field and Lord Orford, the characters of the distinguished 
olitical actors towards the close of the reign of a, II. 
ae been transmitted to us by men, who knew them only by 
their public proceedings, and who, having no private inter- 
course with them, on not paint from personal observation, 
but were obliged to draw their pictures either from hearsay, or 
from the suggestions of their own imagination. It was not in 
their power to be accurate; and on such subjects the want of 
accurate knowledge is more than a merely negative disadvantage : 
for, it gives scope for party passion mer. ame even in the 
most honest hearts, to mingle unconsciously truth and false- 
hood together. We, therefore, attach considerable value to that 
art of Lord Waldegrave’s work, which is occupied with de- 
fineatin the characters of the most important personages 
among his contemporaries. ‘The portraits are drawn with much 
sagacity and penetration; and there is an air of truth and of 
in te Be expression in them, which carries conviction to the 
mind of the reader that they are true likenesses. We have the 
more confidence in them as they are entirely free from anti- 
theses and other artificial prettinesses. ‘The author is wholly 
occupied with the persons whom he is describing, and rever 
appears to be thinking of the rhetorical merit of his own com- 
position. In works of the highest reputation we often meet 
with delineations of character, in which it is obvious that the 
writer has formed a theory concerning the views, feelings, and 
talents, of the individual whom he is pourtraying; and he 
gives us, of course, rather a developement of this theory, than 
an account of what has been known and remarked of the man. 
The, theory may be true: but whether true or not, we may be 
sure that it has biassed the writer, and that it has induced him 
to give undue weight to some circumstances, and to overlook 
others, according as they squared well or ill with his precon- 
ceived notions. ‘That simplicity of thought and expression, 
therefore, and that absence of ambitious effort, which we find 
in Lord Waldegrave’s delineations of character, are somethin 
more than merely literary excellencies; they are grounds whi 
entitle him to additional credit. 
The Duke of Newcastle is one of the most extraordinary 
phenomena in the whole history of British ministers. His 
norance, his confusion of intellect, his notorious. want of 
rmness and of veracity, would, one might have imagined, have 
excluded him from acting an important part in public affairs. 
Yet aided by his rank and fortune, and devoting every effort of — 
his life to the formation of political connexions, he contrived 
VOL, XVII. NO. XXXIV. 2c 
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so tolink himself with various subordinate factions, to attach to 
himself so numerous a band of political followers, and to bring 
into dependence so many men greatly his superiors in talent, 
and many of them his equals in rank and fortune, that for more 
than twenty years he was by far the most considerable subject in 
the kingdom, and, to use Mr. Pitt’s expressive language, suc- 
ceeded in an attempt which it was impossible to imagine that 
such a genius should conceive, an attempt to make fools of all 
mankind. Lord Waldegrave has painted his Grace with great 
truth of expression. 


“The Duke of Newcastle is in his thirty-fifth year of ministerial 
longevity; has been much abused, much flattered, and still more 
ridiculed.” 

‘¢ Ambition, fear, and jealousy, are his prevailing passions. 

‘In the midst of prosperity and apparent happiness, the slightest 
disappointment, or any imaginary evil, will, in a moment, make him 
miserable: his mind can never be composed; his spirits are always 
agitated. . Yct this constant ferment, which would wear out and 
destroy any other man, is perfectly agreeable to his constitution: he 
is at the verv perfection of health, when his fever is at the greatest 
height. 

“ His character is full of inconsistencies; the man would be thought 
very singular who differed as much from the rest of the world as he 
differs from himself. 

“If we consider how many years he has continued in the highest 
employments ; that he has acted a very considerable part amongst the 
most considerable persons of his own time; that, when his friends 
have been routed, he has still maintained his ground; that he has in- 
curred his Majesty's displeasure on various occasions, but has always 
carried his point, and has soon been restored both to favor and confi- 
dence ; it cannot be denied that he possesses some qualities of an able 
minister. Yet view him ina different light, and our vencration will be 
somewhat abated. ‘Talk with him concerning public or private busi- 
ness, of a nice or delicate nature, he will be found confused, irreso- 
Jute, continually rambling from the subject, contradicting himself 
almost every instant. 

«* Hear him speak in parliament, his manner is ungraceful, his lan- 
guage barbarous, his reasoning inconclusive. At the same time, he 
labours through all the confusion of a debate without the least distrust 
of his own abilities ; fights boldly in the dark; never gives up the 
cause, nor is he ever at a loss either for words or argument. 

‘* His professions and promises are not to be depended on, though, 
at the time they are made, he often means to perform them; but is un- 
willing to displease any man by a plain negative, and frequently does 
not recollect that he is under the same engagements to at least ten 
competitors. 

“If he cannot be esteemed a steady friend, he has never shewn 
himself a bitter enemy; and his forgiveness of injuries proceeds as 
much from good nature as it does from policy. 
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“ Pride is not to be numbered amongst his faults; on the contra 
he deviates into the opposite extreme, and courts popularity with suc 
extravagant eagerness, that he frequently descends to an undistin- 
guishing and illiberal familiarity. 

“Neither can he be accused of avarice, or of rapaciousness ; for 
though he will give bribes, he is above accepting them ; and instead of 
having enriched himself at the expence of his master, or of the 
public, he has greatly impaired a very considerable estate by elec- 
tioneering, and keeping up a good parliamentary interest, which is 
commonly, though perhaps improperly, called the service of the crown. 

‘‘ His extraordinary care of his health is a jest even amongst his 
flatterers. As to his jealousy, it could not be carried to a higher 
pitch, if every political friend was a favorite mistress. 

“ He is in his sixty-fourth or sixty-fifth year, yet thirsts for power 
in a future reign with the greatest solicitude; and hereafter, should 
he live to see a Prince of Wales, of a year old, he will still look 
forward, not without expectation that in due course of time he may be 
his minister also.’ (P. L1—14.) 


We are accustomed to complain of the corruption of our 
public institutions, and the degeneracy of public characters: 
et is there any one who believes that such a man as this could, 
in the present day, retain the reins of power long in his hands ? 
The great Lord Chatham does not appear to so much ad- 


vantage in these memoirs, as in other less authentic works. 


‘‘ Mr. Pitt has the finest genius, improved by study and all the 
ornamental part of classical learning. 

«« He came early into the House of Commons, where he soon dis- 
tinguished himself; lost a cornetcy of horse, which was then his onl 
subsistence ; and in less than twenty years has raised himself to be first 
minister, and the most powerful subject in this country. 

‘* He has a peculiar clearness and facility of expression ; and has an 
eye as significant as his words. He is not always a fair or conclusive 
reasoner, but commands the passions with sovereign authority ; and to 
inflame or captivate a popular assembly is a consummate orator. He 
has courage of every sort, cool or impetuous, active or deliberate. 

«* At present he is the guide and champion of the people; whether 
he will long continue their friend seems somewhat doubtful. But if we 
may judge from his natural disposition, as it has hitherto shewn itself, 
his popularity and zeal for public liberty will have the same period: for 
he is imperious, violent, and implacable: impatient even of the slightest 
contradiction; and under the mask of patriotism, has the despotic 
spirit of a tyrant. 

‘¢ However, though his political sins are black and dangerous, his 
private character is irreproachable ; he is incapable of a treacherous 
or ungenerous action; and in the common offices of life is justly 
esteemed a man of veracity and a man of honor. 

‘‘ He mixes little in company, confining his society to a small 
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qancto of ‘his relations, with a few obsequious ‘friends, who consult 
‘him as an oracle, admire his superior understanding, and never presume 
- to have an opinion of theirown.” (P. 15, 16.) 


In a conversation with the king, narrated in a subsequent 
page, Lord Waldegrave adds, 


*¢ That I was not ignorant that Pitt could be guilty of the worst of 
‘wetions, whenever his ambition, his pride, or his resentment were to 
be gratified ; but that he could also be sensible of good treatment ; was 
bold and resolute, above doing things by halves; and if he once en- 
gaged, would go farther than any man in this country. Nor would 
his former violence against Hanover be any kind of obstacle, as he had 
given frequent proofs that he could change sides, whenever he found 
it necessary, and could deny his own words with an unembarrassed 
eountenance.” (P. 131.) 


** I do not mean,” says our author, “ to misrepresent any 
man, but will make no professions of impartiality, because I take 
it for granted that it is not in my power to be quite unprejudiced.” 
If prejudice was likely to sway him upon any subject, it was 
where the late Lord Chatham was concerned. He was the object 
of extreme personal dislike to George II. and therefore could 
mot be very acceptable to that monarch’s friend and favourite: 
and he seems to have participated in the intrigues of Leicester 
House, which were intended to harass and mortify the king, 
and to compel his friends, and Lord Waldegrave among the 
rest, to resign the situations which they held about the person of 
the young prince. Yet we doubt whether Lord Waldegrave has 
been led by his prepossessions to overcharge in any very consider- 
able degree the unfavourable traits in the character of the patriot 
and orator. Lord Chatham’s object was power: that power he 
meant, as all ministers in this country do, to use for the benefit 
of the nation; but whatever barred or impeded his progress to 
office, was in his eyes, inconsistent with patriotism and injurious 
to England’s best interests, while every thing was sanctified that 
favoured his elevation, or contributed to render it more per- 
manent. 

The odium which has been generally attached to the name of 
Mr. Henry Fox, appears to have been carried greatly too far. 


* Asto Fox, few men have been more unpopular; yet when I have 
asked his bitterest enemies what crimes they could alledge against 
him, they always confined themselves to general accusation; that he 
was avaricious, encouraged jobs, had profligate friends, and dangerous 
connections ; but never could produce a particular fact of any weight 
or consequence. 

“His warmth or impetuosity of temper led him into two very 
— mistakes ; he wantonly offended the Chancellor by personal 

ions or ridicule in the affair of the Marriage Act: he also in- 
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creased the number of his enemies by discovering an eagerness to be. 
the minister, whilst Mr. Pelham was still alive: many of whose friends 
might possibly have attached themselves to him, if, instead of snateh- 
ing at the succession, he had coolly waited till it had been delivered, 
into his hands, 

“ He has great parliamentary knowledge, but is rather an able. 
debater than a complete orator; his best speeches are neither long 
nor premeditated ; quick and concise replication is his peculiar excel- 
lence. | 

‘“In business he is clear and communicative; frank and agreeable’ 
in-society ; and though he can pay his court! on particular occasions, . 
he has too'much pride to flatter an enemy, or even a friend, where: 
it is not necessary. 

“‘ Upon the whole, he has some faults, but more good qualities; is. 
a man of sense and judgement, notwithstanding some indiscretions, 
and, with small allowances for ambition, party, and politics, is a warm 
friend, a man of veracity, and a man of honour.” (P. 24, 25.) 


There is more bitterness and sarcasm in our author’s cha- 
racter of Lord Bute,. than appears in any other part of his 
work. It has the air of personal hostility. 


*¢ The Earl of Bute was, at that time, a favorite of little fame; but 
has since merited a very uncommon reputation, and who is sup- 

osed to execute a most honorable office with great ability. 

‘« He had been a lord of the bedchamber to the late prince; hasa 
good person, fine legs, and a theatrical air of the greatest importance. 

“ There is an extraordinary appearance of wisdom, both in his look 
and manner of speaking ; for whether the subject be serious or trifling, 
he is equally pompous, slow, and sententious. 

“Not contented with being wise, he would be thought a polite 
scholar, and a man of great erudition: but has the misfortune never 
to.succeed, except witli those who are exceeding ignorant: for bis 
historical knowledge is chiefly taken from tragedies, wherein he is ¥ 
deeply read; and his classical learning extends no. farther than a. 
French translation. 

“« The late Prince of Wales, who was not over-nice in the choice of 
ministers, used frequently to say that Bute was a fine showy man, 
who would make an excellent ambassador in a court where. there was 
no business.. Such was his Royal Highness’s. opinion of the noble 
earl's political abilities; but the sagacity of the princess dowager has 
discovered other accomplishments, of which the prince her husband 
may not perhaps. have been the most competent judge.” (P.37—39.) 


Instead of giving an elaborate description,. Lord, Waldegrave; 
sometimes sketches a character very-happily in a few wordsi. 
“Lord Hardwicke,” says he, “ was an excellent chancellors. 
and might have been thought a great. man had. he been less; 
avaricious, less proud, less unlike a gentleman, and, not se. 
great a politician.” Again; “ Sir George Lyttelton was an en-+ 

usiast, both im religion: and politics, absent in business, 
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ready in a debate, and totally ignorant of the world: on the 
other hand his studied orations were excellent; he was a man 
of parts, a scholar, no indifferent writer, and by far the 
honestest man of the whole society.” (Pitt’s followers.) 

We regret that little is said of Lord Mansfield in these 
Memoirs. That great man, in the eye of cool reason, far 
superior to any of his contemporaries, was then on the point 
of withdrawing from the political tempests, of which he had 
so long been the ruier and the victim, to that supreme judicial 
dignity from which he dispensed a practical wisdom, the benefits 
of which will continue to be felt till the laws of England become 
a dead letter. When Lord Waldegrave has occasion to speak 
of him, it is in such terms as pre-eminent talents might expect 
from so sagacious an observer. 


** Murray, the Attorney General, had greatly the advantage over 
Pitt in point of argument; and, abuse only excepted, was not much 
his inferior in any part of oratory. He was the ablest man, as well 
as the ablest debater in the House of Commons. He was so 
greatly superior to the rest of his profession, that he stood without a 
rival, and his merit and abilities must. have insured his promotion, 
had he been known only in Westminster Hall and at the bar of the 
House of Lords.” 


The second object of Lord Waldegrave in these Memoirs, 
was to explain the changes that took place in the British min- 
istry during the period in question. Mr. Pelham died in March 
1754. By this event the Duke of Newcastle, who remained 
Prime Minister, was placed in great difficulties with respect to 
the management of the House of Commons. Fox and Pitt 
were both in place, the former as Secretary at War, the latter as 
Paymaster: but they were allies of very dubious fidelity, and 
without forming a declared opposition, let few opportunities 
escape of harassing a ministry, of which they regarded them- 
selves as appendages rather than members. ‘The first determi- 
nation of the Duke was to secure a firm and effective friend, by 
placing Fox at the head of the treasury. Upon second —— 
his Grace was apprehensive that such a situation would give lox 
too much power, and raise him from the rank of a dependant 
to that of an equal: the plan was, therefore, changed, and it 
was fixed, that Fox should be Secretary of State. However, 
hefore the terms of the arrangement, which were settled by the 
Marquis of Hartington, could be carried into execution, the» 
Duke's political fickleness and jealousy had time to operate, and 
he vasoleed to recede from his engagements. But on what 
pretext could he decline to fulfil conditions which had been so 
deliberately agreed upon, and for which his faith was plighted, — 
not'to Fox merely, but also to the connexions of the Cavendish 
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family? ‘The excuse was indeed most characteristical: he ad- 
mitted the agreement ; but his late family afflictions forsooth had 
disordered his memory, and he had expressed his meantng in tm= 
te on words. The result was the nomination of Sir Thomas 
obinson to that office, which by the agreement had been allotted: 
to Mr. Henry Fox. | 

The situation of the ministry in the House of Commons was 
now more awkward than before; for Pitt and Fox, though still 
in place, became more open and alert in the irregular warfare 
which they cartied on.against the Duke. ‘Though they could 
not directly oppose measures which they had themselves in their 
official capacity approved, they could take such a part in questions 
where the government did not appear to be immediately con- 
cerned, as was extremely embarrassing to the premier, and they” 
made no scruple of attacking the responsible ministers indivi- 
dually with the greatest boldness. itt lost no opportunity of 
assailing Murray; and Fox’s department was to expose Sir 
Thomas Robinson, or rather, as Waldegrave expresses it, to 
assist him in turning himself into ridicule: for Sir Thomas, 
though a good Secretary of State, and well versed in. the busi- 
ness of his office, was so extremely ridiculous when he played the 
orator, “ that those who loved and esteemed him most could not 
always preserve a decent composure of countenance.” This 
strange course of proceeding is a clear proof of the disorgani- 
zation of parties at the time, and indeed of the almost total 
extinction of party spirit by the prevalence of personal cabals. 
Our notions of political subordination are at present much more 
rigid. We should be surprised to see two subalterns in office 
daily bait their superiors for the amusement of the public. 

The Duke well knew the inconveniences of his situation. 
Though he had in every division a great majority, yet many of 
his steadiest voters were laughers at least, if not encouragers, on 
the other side of the question; the house was habituated to see 
those he trusted with command treated with contempt; his ad- 
herents were taught to despise their generals; and he felt that the 
foundations of his power were thus gradually undermined, and 
that he might at any moment be deserted by multitudes of his 
parliamentary forces. He saw the mischief, and was obliged to 
endure it; for his political jealousy would not allow him to admit 
Pitt or Fox into a partnership of power, and to have driven them 
into open opposition, would have made matters still worse. 

Affairs continued in this situation till the month of April 
1755. The King was on the point of setting out for Hanover, 
and as there were some apprehensions of an invasion, several of 
Newcastle’s most considerable supporters declared to him, that it 
was necessary that the Duke of Cumberland should be one of 
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the council of regency during his Majesty’s absence. These 
representations, seconded by his own timidity, which would not 
allow him to face danger alone, prevailed with the minister; and 
at the same time to strengthen his authority in the House of 
Commons, which during his Majesty’s absence would be more 
precarious than ever, and partly, perhaps, to gratify his Royal 
Highness, he consented that Fox too should be admitted into 
the cabinet council, and that employments should be given to 
many of his friends. | 

But while the minister thus strengthened himself on one side, 
he incurred new dangers on the other. ‘The Princess of Wales, 
with whom he had hitherto been on good terms, and to whom 
he had shown himself on many occasions a very useful friend,. 
was extremely jealous of the present influence as well as of the 
future designs of the Duke of Cumberland, and entertained a 
rooted dislike both of him and of Fox. The introduction of 
these two individuals into the council of regency, where the 
Duke, in the absence of his father, would from his rank possess. 
an overbearing influence, was an offence not to be forgiven. She 
therefore estranged herself from the minister, and, through the 
intervention of Lord Bute, formed connexions with Pitt. The. 
substance of the treaty between the new allies was “ that Pitt 
and his friends should to their utmost support the Princess. and 
her son; that they should oppose the Duke, and raise a clamour 
against him; and, as to the King, they were to submit to his 
etait ee provided he would govern as they directed him.” 

tought not to be forgotten, that we have here the model of 

English patriots entering into factious engagements with that 
Princess of [Wales and that Lord Bute, whom he and his party 
within a few short years held up to public odium as the worst 
enemies of the nation. 

The Princess had soon a new motive to plunge deeper into 
factious intrigue. ‘The King had met at Hanover the eldest 
daughter of the Duke of Brunswick Wolfenbuttle, and was so 
charmed with her beauty and accomplishments, that he deter- 
mined, says Lord Waldegrave, “to make her his grandaughter, 
being too old to make her his wife. I remember his telling me 
with great meena that had he been only twenty years: 

ounger, she should never have been refused by a, Prince of 
ales, but should at once have been Queen of England.” The 
King’s intentions were soon known. in England, and were ex- 
tremely disagreeable to the Princess, Pains were therefore taken 
to inspire the Prince with an aversion to, the:match; the object. 
of the royal choice was so represented, that his prepossession. 
against her rose to invincible dislike; and'the suspicion occurred’ 
tq him,that it was the King’s. wish to sacrifice the happiness.of: 
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his grandson to the interests of the Electorate of Hanover. 

** From this time,” says Lord Waldegrave. ‘ all duty and obe-. 
dience to the grandfather entirely ceased; for though it would: 
have been difficult to have persuaded the Prince to have done. 
that which he thought wrong, he was yeeity to think right what- 

ever was prompted either by the mother or by her favourite.” 

The King, upon his return, soon learned the intrigues that had 
been pa on at Leicester House during his absence, and the: 
result was a mutual coolness between his Majesty on the one 
hand, and the Princess and her son upon the other, which was 
never afterwards removed. Lord Waldegrave’s remarks on the. 
plan of conduct which the King followed in this conjuncture are 
as follow. ‘They seem to be coloured with a little spleen. 

«© About three months after his return to England, his Majesty sent 
for the Prince of Wales into his closet; not to propose the match, 
knowing it would be to little purpose, but to find out the extent of his: 
political knowledge, to sift him in relation to Hanover, and to caution 
him against evil councellors. The discourse was short, the substance 
kind and affectionate ; but the manner not quite gracious. 

‘« The prince was flustered and sulky; bowed, but scarce made any 
answer : so the conference ended very little to the satisfaction of either 
party. Here his Majesty was guilty of a very capital mistake : instead 
of sending for the Prince, he should have spoke firmly to the mothers. 
told her that as she governed her son, she should be answerable. for 
his conduct: that he would overlook what was past, and treat her still 
like a friend, if she behaved in a proper manner; but, on the other 
hand, if either herself, her son, or any person influenced by them, 
should give any future disturbance, she must expect no quarter; he 
might then have ended his admonition, by whispering a word in her 
ear, which would have made her tremble, in spite of her spotless 
innocence.” (P. 50, 51.) 

During the King’s absence, the near approach of war had 
become every day more evident; and the Duke of Newcastle, 
conscious of the ricketty state of his administration, was eager to 
gain new allies from any quarter, provided it could be done 
with little danger to his own exclusive supremacy. Negotiations 
had been opened with Pitt; but Pitt’s terms were too high: his sine 
gud non was to be Secretary of State, and to have power to. 
act in that office according to his own views and maxims. Fox: 
was therefore treated with. His demands were not much lower 
than Pitt’s, but as he was less odious to the King and the Duke. 
of Newcastle than Pitt, an agreement was concluded, and he was 
named Secretary of State. One symptom of vigour displayed by 
the ministry in consequence of this accession of strength, was the. 
dismission of Pitt and his friends from.all their employments. 
Lyttelton alone remained in office; and. his refusal to resign: was:: 
resented by the whole cowsinhood, (such is the appellation applied: 
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by our author to Pitt’s adherents) with the greatest acrimony. 

ut what the Duke gained by the accession of Fox was more 
than counterbalanced by a loss which he sustained early in 1756. 
Murray, the Attorne General, was the only person in the House 
of Commons, in whose abilities and fidelity he had full con- 
fidence. The dignity of Lord Chief Justice of England was 
now vacant, and this high judicial situation with a peerage was 
the object to which the labours of Murray’s life had been 
directed. Every effort was made to retain him in the House of 
Commons; to bribe him into compliance, splendid present 
employments, with reversions for his family, and a peerage for 
himself in futurity, were offered to his acceptance and offered 
in vain. He declared that, if the ministers would not make him 
Lord Chief Justice, he would no longer continue Attorney- 
General, and as to the House of Commons, he should leave 
them to fight their own battles. ‘They were forced to yield, and 
lost their ablest advocate. 

Early in 1756, the Prince and Princess of Wales had been ver 
urgent with the ministry that Lord Bute might be placed at the 
head of the Prince’s establishment. ‘The King and the Duke of 
Newcastle were both of them exceedingly adverse to the proposal. 
The partisans of Leicester House, however, persisted in pressing 
the matter; at the same time, the public discontent was ex- 
tremely high on account of the loss of Minorca and the failure 
of the military operations in North America. ‘The Duke, there- 
fore, to diminish the number of his enemies, finally agreed to 
recommend to his Majesty that Bute should receive the desired 
sean Before this resolution was announced at Leicester 

ouse, a curious conversation on the same subject took place 
between the prince and Lord Waldegrave, the effect of which 


would be impaired by being given in any words except our au- 
thor’s own. 


“* One day after dinner, the Prince of Wales began the conversation 
by desiring ! would take nothing amiss; and then proceeded, with 
much hesitation and confusion, that he certainly should be exceeding 
glad to employ me hereafter, but that just at present he bad very par- 
ticular reasons against my continuing in his service; that it would be 
very improper for him to give me a negative; hoped I would not lay 
him under such a difficulty ; and that he should esteem it a real obliga- 
tion, if my resignation could have the appearance of being entirely my 
own act. 

«IT answered, that far from taking any thing amiss, I returned his 
Royal Highness my humblest thanks for the very gracious manner in 
which he bad expressed himself. That as to my quitting his service, I 


had often proposed it to the King, who, though much averse to it, 
had at last given his consent. 
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“« That this had long been my object; for that several months ago, 
when his Royal Highness had thought proper to tell me that he exe 
cted to have the nomination of the person who was to be at the 
ead of the new establishment, it being necessary there should be a 
man in such a place, whom he could thoroughly confide in; when he 
had added, that unless he was gratified in this particular, he should 
consider all those who were placed about him as his enemies; and 
when it was very apparent that I was not the person in whom his con- 
fidence was reposed, I should undoubtedly have resigned my employ- 
ment the next morning, if I had not been apprehensive that it might 
have produced an immediate rupture; for I was determined, if there 
must be a quarrel between him and his grandfather, which I thought 
very probable, it should never be placed to my account. That I had— 
persisted in doing ali good offices, as long as they were practicable ; © 
that when it was no longer in my power to do any real good, I still had 
endeavoured to do as little harm as possible; and had made use of 
every opportunity to soften and alleviate whatever had been amiss ; 
but, at the same time, the king having appointed me his Royal High- 
ness’s governor, I was accountable to his Majesty, and it was my duty 
to give information, as to some particulars, when he required it: or 
supposing it to have been my intention to deceive the king, even in 
that case, it would have been absurd te have denied those things which 
might be seen at every drawing-room, and were the subject of con- 
versation at every coffee-house. "i 

« Those who had persuaded his Royal Highness to speak to me in 
the manner I have mentioned, had forgot to furnish him with a proper 
reply: possibly they did not expect that I should have presumed to 
return so uncourtly an answer: he was much embarrassed, said little, 
and tt immediately to his mother, to give an account of what had 
passed. 

“In about two days, I was sent for by her Royal Highness, who 
began by apologising for her son’s behaviour: telling me, that I cer- 
tainly must have misunderstood him on several occasions, or that he 
had said more than he really intended: that he had a great regard for 
me, did not like new faces, and was very desirous I should continue 
in his service: but that he had a very particular esteem for the Earl of 
Bute, and had set his heart on making him Groom of the Stole; that 
being Master of the Horse was equally honorable, and if | would 
accept that employment every thing might be made easy, and the King 
and her son would both be satisfied. 

* ‘The Prince, who was present, assented to every thing she said, but 
entered no further into the conversation. 

[returned their Royal Highnesses my humblest thanks; assured 
them that whether I quitted, or whether I remained his Royal High- 
ness’s servant, I should always be desirous of doing every thing which _ 
they should approve of, as far as was consistent with the superior duty 
I owed to the King: and that nothing could give me more real satis- 
faction, than to see perfect harmony and union in the royal family. 

“ Many compliments passed between us, without the least’ in- - 
sincerity on either side; for we did not mean to deceive each other ; 
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but as we were soon to be divided for the rest of our lives, it seemed 
best to part with the appearance of good humor and civility. 

“ One of the compliments might, indeed, be somewhat equivocal: I 
told her Royal Highness that 1 had frequently taken the liberty of 
speaking to the King concerning Lord Bute’s promotion; but had’ 
never obtained a serious answer; for that as often as I touched on the. 
subject, he immediately laughed in my face.” (P.'73—77.) 


The King’s contempt and dislike of Lord Bute appears to have 
been extreme. He would not even admit him into the closet <a 
receive in the customary manner the golden key, the badge of 
his a9 but gave it to the Duke of Grafton to slip into Bute’s” 

et. 

The Duke of Newcastle, having gratified Leicester House in the 
promotion of the Earl of Bute, flattered himself that, if he had not 
secured new friends, he had at least gotten rid of some enemies. 
He was disappointed in his calculations. He had refused com- 
pliance so long, that his ultimate concession was looked upon as 
no favour; and, the Prince’s establishment not having been com- 
pleted at the time of Bute’s appointment, abundant pretences of 
complaint were found against the selection of the individuals of 
whom it was made up. At the same time Fox, treated with 
coldness by the king, and with suspicion rather than cordialit 
by the premier, resolved no longer to expose himself, in the res- 
ponsible situation which he then filled, to the odium of the pro- 
ceedings, especially of the foreign proceedings, of a minister, who 
looked upon him in the light not so much of a friend or colleague, 
as of a secret enemy. He therefore resigned. His resignation 
was a thunderbolt to Newcastle. ‘“ The whole system of the 
House of Commons was entirely subverted; Fox, no longer a 
minister; Murray retiring to the House of Peers; Pitt standing 
without a rival, no orator to oppose him who had the courage 
even to look him in the face.” His Grace, to repair the loss, had 
recourse to negociation in every quarter. Offers were made to. 
Pitt, but Pitt would not listen to them: he had infinite respect 
for his Grace in his private capacity, but he was himself a plain 
man unpractised in the policy of a court, and must never pre- 
sume to be the associate of so experienced a minister. The va- 
rious other negociations that were set on foot proved equally 
fruitless : and the Duke unwillingly resigned an office which he 
coveted, but had not courage to hold. 

A new ministry was now formed, of which Mr. Pitt and Earl 
Temple were the leading members, but which did not promise to’ 
be of\long duration. The King did not like either the principles or 
measures of Pitt and Temple. So little was. he satisfied with 
the: language put into his mouth at the opening of the ses- 
sion, that hearing of a printer who was to pubs. 
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lishing a spurious speech from the throne, he expressed his hope 
that «te Fer sentence would be mild, because he had read 
both, and so far as he could understand either of them, he liked the 
spurious speech better than the real one. If he disapproved of 
their publick conduct, he was still more dissatisfied with their 
characters and manners as individuals, 


*«‘ The King, who had a quick conception, and did not like'to be 
kept long in suspence, expected that those who talked to him on busi- 
ness should use no superfluous arguments, but should come at once to 
the point: whilst Pitt and Lord Temple, who were orators even in 
familiar conversation, endeavoured to guide his Majesty’s passions, 
and to convince his judgment according to the rules of rhetorick.”? 
(P. 90.) 


<¢ Pitt, indeed, had not frequent occasions of giving offence, having 
been confined by the gout the greater part of the winter; and when he 
had made his appearance he behaved with proper respect, so that the 


King, though he did not like his long speeches, always treated him like 
a gentleman. 


‘But to Lord Temple he had the strongest aversion, his Lordship 
having a pert familiarity, which is not always agreeable to majesty : 
besides, in the affair of Admiral Byng, he had used some insolent ex- 
pressions which the King would never forgive.” (P. 93, 94.) 


His Majesty, therefore, adopted the resolution of dismissing 
his ministers, and communicated it in a private conversation to 
Lord Waldegrave. From what then passed, it is very clear that 
the King was swayed principally by strong personal dislike. 

‘‘ He then expressed his dislike to Pitt and Lord Temple in very 
strong terms, the substance of which was, that the Secretary made 
him leng speeches, which possibly might be very fine, but were 


eatly beyond his comprehension ; and that his letters were affected, 
ormal, and pedantic, 


‘¢ That as to Temple, he was so disagreeable a fellow, there was no 
bearing him ; that when he attempted to argue, he was pert, and 
sometimes insolent ; that when he meant to be civil, he was exceeding 


troublesome, and that in the business of his office he was totally 
ignorant.” (P. 95.) 


Lord Waldegrave was at the same time charged with the task 
of commencing a negociation with the Duke of Newcastle, in 
order to fill the places which were so soon to become vacant. 
The Duke had not yet recovered from the terror which had a 
short time before chased him from power, and could not muster 
up. resolution to seize the reins of government that were now 
offered to his hand. Wavering between ambition and timidity, 
it was impossible to bring him to any fixed determination. 


“He was subject,” says Lord Waldegrave, ‘‘ to such frequent 
changes, that I found it necessary to declare that he must employ a new 
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commissioner, unless he would assist my memory, and set down his 
proposals in writing ; being vexed and ashamed that I could hardly say 
a word in his Grace's name which I was not obliged to contradict the 
day following. However, if my veracity was suspected, it was soon 
cleared; for when he explained himself by letter or memorial, there 
was still the same inconsistency.” 


While affairs were in this situation, Fox received the royal 
commands to form a plan of administration. ‘The plan adopted 
was such as left it in the power of the Duke of Newcastle to be- 
come the head of it, and yet, did not make his co-operation in- 
dispensable. It failed in consequence of the refusal of the in- 
dividuals of whom it was to consist to accept their respective 
offices. 

In the mean time the impatience of the King to get rid of his 
present servants increased every day; and before any scheme of 
a new administration was settled, Earl Temple received the 
royal intimation that his services were no longer necessary. It 
was expected that on this occasion, Pitt would have immediately 
resigned ; but instead of saving his opponents any trouble, he 
was more assiduous than usual in his attendance at court, so 
that it was necessary to send him too a formal dismission. Busy 
negociations to fill up the vacant posts now commenced : but few 
were willing to engage in the management of public affairs at a 
time of some danger and great discontent, under an aged mo- 
narch whose favour was sure to excite the distrust of him, who, 
according to the usual course of nature, was within a few years to 
fill the throne. After disappointment in other quarters, re- 
course was again had to the Duke of Newcastle. His Grace ne- 
gotiated with Pitt and his adherents. T'inding them too high in 
their demands, he at last formed a ministry from which they 
were excluded. When all seemed concluded, a letter from Lord 
Chesterfield, written at the suggestion of Leicester House, 
brought back his former doubts: he again negotiated with Pitt, 
and came to a final agreement with him: the King, however, 
would not give his consent to the terms of it, and the result was 
that Newcastle, in violation of his express promise, declined any 
concern in the adminstration. _ 

The King was now in greater difficulties than ever; and he 
formally declared his wiih, which he had before hinted, that 
Lord Waldegrave himself should be at the head of the adminis- 
tration which was to be formed. His Lordship refused earnestly 
and long, but was at last obliged to yield to his master’s urgent 
solicitations. Lords Granville snd Winchelsea, the Dukes of 
Bedford and Devonshire, and Mr. Fox, were to be his principal 
associates. Many negotiations followed and various plans were ~ 
arranged, the particulars of which are minutely described in these 
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Memoirs. Ultimately the whole scheme failed. Fox would not 
enter firmly and heartily into it; and the ground of his back- 
wardness was partly the King’s want of cordiality towards 
him, and, still more, the little encouragement he received from 
those on whose assistance he depended in the House of Com- 
mons, and the little probability there was of commanding a ma- 
jority there sufficient for the management of public business. 
The Duke of Newcastle, too, was very active in adh the 
multitude, who from long habit had come to look upon him as 
their political leader, from engaging in the new ministry. The 
King was therefore forced, though with infinite reluctance, to 
abandon his plan, and to surrender at discretion to Newcastle 
and Pitt. Lord Mansfield first, and afterwards Lord Hard- 
wicke, conducted the negotiations between these hostile, though 
now co-operating statesmen. ‘Their sentiments were ill adapted 
for political association. ‘The Duke hated the orator, and the 
orator despised the Duke; but the one was deficient in political 
courage, and the other in parliamentary strength, and both co- 
veted power. Accordingly after much dissension a treaty was 
concluded between them, and that administration was formed 
which has so often been the theme of extravagant adulation. We 
take leave of Lord Waldegrave with his account of the presen- 
tation of the new ministers at court. 


** On the day they were all to kiss hands, I went to Kensington, to 


entertain myself with the innocent, or, perhaps, ill-natured amuse- 
ment of examining the different countenances. 


“* The behaviour of Pitt and his party was decent and sensible ; they 
had neither the insolence of men who had gained a victory, nor were 


they awkward and disconcerted, like those who come to a place where 
they know they are not welcome. 


** But as to the Duke of Newcastle, and his friends the resigners, 


there was a mixture of fear and of shame in their countenances: they 
were real objects of compassior:.’””? (P. 138.) 


We have seen what were the real causes that led to the es- 
tablishment of Pitt and his associates in ministerial power. ‘Th 
are not of a es dignified order: the irresolution and timidity of 
some, the treachery of others, the interestedness of many, and 
especially their unwillingness to exclude themselves from the be- 
nign rays of the rising sun, by serving faithfully an aged mo- 
narch. Let us however turn to the page of vulgar history, and 
we shall find the scene wonderfully changed. There, forsooth, 
we behold Pitt min oe be office on the wings of genius and vir- 


tue, borne up by the breath of disinterested patriotism, and of 
enthusiastic popular favour. 


“‘ The whole nation,” says Smollett, ‘ seemed to rise up as one man 
in the vindication of the fame of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge: every mouth 
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-was-opened intheir praise. The whole kingdom caught fire at the late 
-changes; nor could the power, the cunning, and the artifice of a faction 
long support it. against the united voice of Great Britain which soon 
pierced the ears of the sovereign, It was not possible to persuade the 
people, that salutary measures could be suggested or pursued except b 
the few, whose zeal for the honour of their country and steady adherence 
to an upright disinterested conduct, had secured their confidence and 
claimed their veneration. A great number of addresses, dutifully’ and 
loyally expressed, solicited the King, ever ready to meet half way the 
wishes of his faithful people, to restore Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge to their » 
former employments. Accordingly his Majesty was graciously pleased 
to redeliver the seals to Mr. Pitt, &c, &c.”’ (Smolleét, b. iii, c. s.$.)), 


Surely it is not necessary to say, which of the'two writers is 
the more worthy of credit; he who recorded what he himself’ 
knew, and affairs in which he himself had been an agent, or he 
who wrote upon the faith of popular rumour and_ prejudice. 
Many other examples might be quoted, in which the vague'or ' 
incorrect ideas, derived from books in general vogue, will be 
corrected by the perusal of these Memoirs. an 

We are aware that Lord Waldegrave’s work is not fitted to’ 
allure the taste of the desultory reader. It presents few anec-— 
dotes that can be related with effect in a social circle. It is 
occupied with plans rather than adventures. It will, however, 
be perused with satisfaction and advantage by those who study 
history, not as an accumulation of facts to be remembered, but 
as the means of leading the mind to reflect on the diversified 
combinations of human affairs. One very gratifying lesson we 
learn from it—that, comparing the present time with the past, 
‘national concerns are now guided much more according to ge-. 
neral views, and are much less subject to the caprice and cabals 
of individuals than they seem to have been between sixty and 

The letters of Mr. Henry Fox, in the Appendix, are interest- 


ing for the information they contain, as well as for the traits of 
individual character which they exhibit. 


“Art. XIJ.—The Cenci, a Tragedy in five acts. By Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. Second Edition, 8vo. pp. 104. C. and J. Ollier,. 
London, 1821. 


Tur Cenci is the best, because it is by far the most intelligible, 
of Mr. Shelley’s works. It is probably indebted for this ad- 
vantage to the class of compositions to which it belongs. A tra- 
gedy must havea story, and cannot be conducted without men and 
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women : so that its very nature imposes a check on the vagabond » 
excursions of a writer, who imagines that he can find the perfec- - 
tion of poetry in incoherent dreams or in the ravings of bedlam. 
In speaking of the Cenci, however, as a tragedy, we must add, 
that we do so only out of courtesy and in imitation of the example : 
of the author, whose right to call his work by what name he pleases 
we shall never dispute. It has, in fact, nothing really dramatic . 
about it. It is a series of dialogues in verse; and mere versified . 
dialogue will never make a drama. A drama must, in the course , 
of a few scenes, place before us such a succession of natural inci-., 
dents, as shall lead gradually to the final catastrophe, and develope | 
the characters and passions of the individuals, for whom our inte-- 
rest or our sympathy is to be awakened: these incidents give. 
occasion to the dialogue, which, in its turn, must help forward , 
the progression of events, lay open to us the souls of the agents, 
move our feelings by the contemplation of their mental agitations, | 
and sooth us with the charms of poetical beauty. It is from 
the number and nature of the ends which the poet has to accom- 
plish, as compared with the means which he employs, that the. 
glory and difficulty of the dramatic art arise. If the only object. 
of a writer is to tell a story, or to express a succession of various 
feelings, the form of dialogue, far from adding to the arduousness. 
of the task, is the easiest that can be adopted. It is a sort of drag. 
net, which enables him to introduce and find a place for every, 
thing that his wildest reveries suggest to him. : 
The fable of the Cenci is taken from an incident which occurred. | 
at Rome towards the end of the sixteenth century. An aged. 
father committed the most unnatural and horrible of 
daughter ; his wife and daughter avenged the crime by procuring 
the assassination of the perpetrator, and became in their turns the. 
victims of public justice. The incident is still recollected, and often. 
related at Rome. Hence Mr. Shelley infers, “ that it is, in fact, a 
tragedy which has already received, from its capacity of awaken- 
ing and sustaining the sympathy of man, approbation and success.” 
It is remembered and related, because it is extraordinary—because. 
it is horrible—because it is, in truth,. wndramatic. A murder, 
attended with circumstances of peculiar atrocity, is scarcely ever 
forgotten on the spot where it happened; but it is not for that 
reason a fit subject for dramatic poetry. The catastrophe of 
Marrs’ family will be long recollected in London; the assassina- 
tion of Fualdes will not soon be forgotten in Rhodes; yet who 
would ever dream of bringing either event upon the stage? In- 
cestuous rape, murder, the rack, and the scaffold, are not the 
proper materials of the tragic Muse: crimes and punishments are 
not in themselves dramatic, though the conflict of passions 
which they occasion, and from which they arise, often is sa. 
VOL. XVII, NO. XXXIV. 2D : | 
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The pollution of a daughter by a father—the murder of a 
father by his wife and daughter, are events too disgusting to 
be moulded into any form capable even of awakening our 
interest. Mr. Shelley himself seems to have been aware of this. 
«¢ The story of the Cenci,” says he, “ is indeed eminently fearful 
and monstrous; any thing like a dry exhibition of it on the s 
would be insupportable. ‘The person who would treat such a subject 
must increase the ideal, and diminish the actual, horror of the 
events, so that the pleasure which arises from the poetry, which 
exists in these tempestuous sufferings and crimes, may mitigate 
the pain of the contemplation of the moral deformity from which 
they spring.” Without presuming to comprehend these observ- 
ations completely (for we know not what poetry exists in rape and 
murder, or what pleasure is to be derived from it), we are sure, 
that whatever may be thought as to the possibility of overcoming 
by any management the inherent defects of the tale, Mr. Shelley, 
far from having even palliated its moral and its dramatic impro- 
prieties, has rendered the story infinitely more horrible and more 
disgusting than he found it, and has kept whatever in it is most 
revolting constantly before our eyes. A dialogue in which Cenci 
makes an open confession to a Cardinal of a supreme love of ev 
thing bad merely for its own sake, and of living only to commit 
murder—a banquet given by him to the Roman nobility and 
dignitaries, to celebrate an event of which he has just received the 
news,—the death of two of his sons—and declarations of gratuitous 
uncaused hatred against all his relations, not excepting that daugh- 
ter whom he resolves to make the victim of his brutal outrage for 
no other reason than because his imagination is unable to - are 
any more horrible crime, fill up the first two acts. Cenci has 
accomplished the deed of horror before the opening of the third 
act, in which the resolution to murder him is taken. In the fourth 
he again comes before us, expressing no passion, no desire, but 
pure abstract depravity and impiety. ‘The murder follows, with 
the immediate apprehension of the members of the family by the 
officers of justice. ‘The last act is occupied with the judicial pro- 
ceedings at Rome. Cenci is never out of our sight, and, from 
first to last, he is a mere personification of wickedness and insanity. 
His bosom is ruffled by no passion; he is made up exclusively of 
inveterate hatred, directed not against some individuals, but a- 
gainst all mankind, and operating with a strength proportioned 
to the love which each relation usually excites: in other men. 
There is no mode of expressing depravity. in words which Mr. 
Shelley has not ransacked his imagination to ascribe to this 
wretch. His depravity is not even that of human nature; for it 
is depravity without passion, without aim, without temptation: it 
is depravity seeking gratification, first, in the perpetration of all 
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that is most repulsive to human feelings, and next in making a 
display of its atrocity to the whole world. The following dia- . 
logue, for example, (and it is one of the gentler passages of the 
play) takes place in the presence of, and is in part addressed to, 
the Roman nobles and cardinals assembled at a banquet :— 


‘* Cen. It is indeed a most desired event. 

If, when a parent, from a parent’s heart, 
Lifts from this earth to the great father of all 
A prayer, both when he lays him down to sleep 
And when he rises up from dreaming it; 
One supplication, one desire, one hope, 
That he would grant a wish for his two sons, 
Even all that he demands in their regard— 
And suddenly, beyond his dearest hope, 
It is accomplished, he should then rejoice, 
And call his friends and kinsmen to a feast, 
And task their love to grace his merriment, 
Then honour me thus far—for I am he. 
Beatr. (to Lucretia) Great God! How horrible! Some 
dreadful ill 
Must have befallen my brothers. 
Lucr. Fear not, child, 
He speaks tod frankly. 
Beatr. Ah! My blood runs cold. 
I fear that wicked laughter round his eye, 
Which wrinkles up the skin even to the hair. 
Cen. Here are the letters brought from Salamanca ; 
Beatrice, read them to your mother. God, 
I thank thee! In one night didst thou perform, 
By ways inscrutable,*the thing I sought. 
My disobedient and rebellious sons 
Are dead !—Why dead !—What means this change of cheer? 
You hear me not, I tell you they are dead; 
And they will need no food or raiment more: 
The tapers that did light them the dark wa 
Are their last cost. ‘The Pope, I think, wil not 
Expect I should maintain them in their coffins. 
Rejoice with me, my heart is wondrous glad. 
EATR; (Lucretia sinks, half fainting ; Beatrice supports her.} 
It is not true!—Dear lady, pray look up. 
Had it been true, there is a God in Heaven, 
He would not live to boast of such a beon. 
Unnatural man, thou know’st that it is false. 

Cen. Ay, as the word of God; whonrnhere I call 
To witness that I speak the sober truth; ) 
And whose most favouring Providence was shewn. 
Even in the manner of their deaths. For Rocco 
Was kneeling at the mass, with sixteen others, 

When the church fell and crushed him to a mummy; © 
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The rest escaped unhurt. Cristofano’ 
Was stabbed in error by a jealous man, 
Whilst she he loved was sleeping with his rival ; 
All in the self-same hour of the same night ; 
Which shews that Heaven has special care of me. 
I beg those friends who love me, that they mark 
The day a feast upon their calendars, 
It was the twenty-seventh of December : 
Ay, read the letters if you doubt my oath, 
( he assembly appears confused; several of the guests rise.) 
1. Guest. Qh, horrible! I will 
2. Guest. And I. 
3. Guest, No, stay ! 
I do believe it is some jest; though faith 
Tis mocking us somewhat too solemnly, 
I think his son has married the Infanta, 
Or found a mine of gold in E] dorado; 
"Tis but to season some such news; stay, stay ! 
I see ’tis only raillery by his smile, 
Cen. (filling a a of wine, and lifting it up) 
Oh, thou wine, whose purple leaps . 
And bubbles gaily in this golden bowl 
Under the lamp-light, as my spirits do, 
To hear the death of my accursed sons! 
Could I believe thou wert their mingled blood, 
Then would I taste thee like a sacrament, 
And pledge with thee the mighty Devil in Hell ; 
Who, if a father’s curses, as men say, 
Climb with swift wings after their children’s souls, 
And drag them from the very throne of Heaven, 
Now triumphs in my triumph !—But thou art 
Superfuous; I have drunken deep of joy,. 
And I will taste no other wine to-night. 
Here, Andrea! Bear the bow] 1816.) 


The first time he alludes to the deed) which constitutes the 


substance of the plot, is in the following words addressed toa 
cardinal :— 


- Tam what your theologians call 
‘Hardened; which they must be in impudence, 
So to revile a man’s pecutanr taste. 
; * * * * * * 
But that there yet remains.a deed to act | 
_ Whose horror might make sharp an appetite 
Dauller than, mine—I’d do—I not what.” —(P. 6,7. 


After the unnatural outrage has been committed, he aims 8 at 
something still more extravagant in inquity :— 


«© Might I not drag her by the golden hair? 
‘Stamp on her? Keep her sleepless, till her brain 
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Be overworn? Tame her with chains and famine? .. 
Less would suffice, _ Yet so to leave undone 

What I most seek! No, ’tis her stubborn will, 
Which, by its own consent, shall stoop.as low 

As that which drags it down.” —(P. 56.) 


His wife tries to terrify him by pretending that his death has been. 
announced by a supernatural voice; his reply is in these words : 


| Why—such things are— 

‘ No doubt divine revealings may be made. 
Tis plain I have been favoured from above, 
For when I cursed my sons, they died. Aye—so 
As to the right or wrong, that's talk—repentance, 
Repentance is an easy moment’s work, 
And more depends on God than me. Well—well, 
I must give up the greater point, which was a 
To poison oan corrupt her soul.”"—(P. 57, 58.) 


Such blasphemous ravings cannot be poetry, for tney are nei- 
ther sense nor nature. No such being as Cenci ever existed ; 
none such couldexist. The historical fact was in itself disgustingly 
shocking; and, in Mr. Shelley’s hands, the fable becomes even 
more loathsome and less dramatic than the fact. _ It is true that 
there are tragedies of the highest order (the Oidipus Tyrannus for 
instance) where the catastrophe turns upon an event from which 
nature recoils; but the deed is done unwittingly; it is a misfor- 
tune, not a crime; it is kept back as much as possible from our 
view; the hopes, and fears, and sufferings of the parties oceupy our 
thoughts, and all that is revolting to purity of mind is only slightly 
hinted at. Here the deed is done with premeditation; it is done 
from a wanton love of producing misery; it is constantly obtruded 
upon us in its most disgusting aspect; the most hateful forms of 
vice and suffering, preceded by involuntary pollution and followed: 
-by voluntary parricide, are the materials of this miscalled tra- 
gedy. They who can find dramatic poetry in such representations 
of human life must excuse us for wondering of what materials 
their minds are composed. Delineations like these are worse 
than unpoetical; they are unholy and immoral. But,“ they are 
as lights,” if we believe Mr. Shelley, * to make apparent some of 
the most dark and secret caverns of the human heart.” No, no; 
they teach nothing; and, if they did, knowledge must not be 
bought at too high a price. There is a knowledge which is death 
and pollution. Is knowledge any compensation for the injury 
sustained by being made familiar with that which ought:to be to 
us all as if it were not? If such feelings, such ideas, exist in the 
world, (we cannot believe they do, for the Cenci of the Roman 
tradition is very different from the Cenci of Mr. Shelley) Jet them 
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remain concealed. Our corporeal frames moulder into dust after 
death: are putrefying bodies, therefore, to be exposed in the 
public ways, that, forsooth, we may know what we are to be here- 
after? The ties of father and daughter, of husband and wife, 
ought not to be profaned as they are in this poem. It is in vain 
to plead, that the delineations are meant to excite our hatred; 
they ought not to be presented to the mind at all; still less, pressed 
upon it long and perseveringly. 

The technical structure of the piece is as faulty as its subject 
matter is blameable. The first two acts serve only to explain the 
relative situation of the parties, and do not in the least promote 
the action of the play; the fifth, containing the judicial proceed- 
ings at Rome, is a mere excrescence. ‘The whole plot, therefore, 
is comprised in the incestuous outrage and in the subsequent 
assassination of the perpetrator; the former enormity occurs in 
the interval between the second act and the third; the latter in 
the fourth act. Thus the play has, properly speaking, no Pee 
except in the third and fourth acts, But the incurable radical 
defects of the original conception of this drama render a minute 
examination of its structure superfluous. 

The language is loose and disjointed; sometimes it is ambitious 
of simplicity, and it then becomes bald, inelegant, and prosaic. 
Words sometimes occur to which our ears are not accustomed; 
thus an ** unappealable God” means a God from whom there is 
no appeal. We havea great deal of confused and not very intel- 
ligible imagery. A crag is ** huge as despair ;” Cenci 


“ Bears a gloom duller 
Than the earth’s shade or interlunar air :”? 


And he describes his soul as a scourge, which will not be de- 


manded of him till the lash be broken in its last and deepest 
wound :” | 


** My soul, which is a scourge, will I resign 
Into the hands of him who wielded it ; 

Be it for its own punishment or theirs, 

He will not ask it of me till the lash 

Be broken in its last and deepest wound ; 
Until its hate be all inflicted.”—(P. 58.) 


We extract the following lines, because we have heard them 
much admired :— 


“ If there should be 

No God, no Heaven, no Earth in the void world ; 
The wide, grey, lampiess, deep, unpeopled world ! 
If all things then should be—my father’s spirit, 
His eye, his voice, his touch, surrounding me ; 
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The atmosphere and breath of my dead life! 

If sometimes, as a shape more like himself, 

Even the form which tortured me on earth, 
Masked in grey hairs and wrinklés, he should come 
And wind me in his hellish arms, and fix 

His eyes on mine, and drag me down, down, down! 
For was he not alone omnipotent 

On Earth, and ever present? Even tho’ dead, 
Does not his spirit live in al] that breathe, 

And work for me and mine still the same ruin, 
Scorn, pain, despair?” (P. 99, 100.) 


We confess that to us this seems metaphysical jargon in sub- 
stance, dressed out in much flaunting half-worn finery. 


The following is another of the admired passages in this tissue 
of versified dialogue :— 


‘“ Beatr. How comes this hair undone? 
Its wandering strings must be what blind me so, 
And yet I tied it fast.—O, horrible! 
The pavement sinks under my feet! The walls 
Spin round! I see a woman weeping there, 
And standing calm and motionless, whilst I 
Slide giddily as the world reels—My God! 
The beautiful blue heaven is flecked with blood! 
The sunshine on the floor is black! The air 
Is changed to vapours such as the dead breathe 
In charnel pits! Pah! I am choked! There creeps 
A clinging, black, contaminating mist 
About me—’tis substantial, heavy, thick, 
I cannot pluck it from me, for it glues 
My fingers and my limbs to one another, 
And eats into my sinews, and dissolves ‘ 
My flesh to a pollution, poisoning 
The subtle, pure, and inmost spirit of life! 
My God! I never knew what the mad felt 
Before ; for I am mad beyond all doubt! (more wildly) 
No, I am dead! These putrefying limbs 
Shut round and sepulchre the panting soul, 
Which would burst forth into the wandering air! — (@ pause) 
What hideous thought was that I had even now? 
*Tis gone; and yet its burthen remains here 
O’er these dull eyes—upon this weary heart! 
O, world! O, life! O, day! O, misery! a 
Lucr. What ails thee, my poor child? She answers not: 
Her spirit apprehends the sense of pain, 
But not its cause; suffering has dried away 
The source from which it sprung. 
Beatr. ( franticly) Like parricide— 
Misery has killed its father: yet its father 
Never like mine,”—(P. 35, 36.) 
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We say nothing of sthe conceit: of ‘misery killing its own 
imperfections of partictlar passages, but to the general want of 
fidelity to which pervades the whole In 
the crowd of images here put into the mouth of Beatrice, 
there is neither novelty, nor truth, nor poetical beauty, Misery 
like hers is too intensely occupied with its own pangs to dwell so 
much on extraneous i It does not cause the pavement to 
sink, or the wall to spin round, or the sunshine to become black ; 
it does not stain the heaven with, blood; it does not change the 

valities of the air, nor does it clothe itself in a mist which glues 
limbs together, eats into the sinews, and dissolves the flesh ; 
still less does it suppose itself dead. This is not the language 
either of extreme misery or of incipient madness; it is the bom- 
bast of a declamation, straining to be energetic, and falling inte 
extravagant and unnatural rant. 


“Cen. Andrea! Go call my daughter, 
And if she comes not, tell her that 1 come. 
What sufferings? I will drag her, step by step, 
Through infamies unheard of among men: 
She shall stand shelterless in the broad noon 
Of public scorn, for acts blazoned abroad, © 
One among which shall be—What? Canst thou guess? 
She shall become (for what she most abhors. 
Shall have a fascination to entrap 
Her loathing will} to her own consciousself 
All she appears to cthers; and when dead, 
As she shall die unshrived and unforgiven, 
A rebel to her father and her God, 
Her corpse shall be abandoned to the hounds; 
Her name shall be the terror of the earth; 
Her spirit shall approach the throne of God 
Plague-spotted with my curses. I will make 
Body and soul a monstrous lump of ruin. 
Enter ANDREA. 
Anpr. The lady Beatrice— 
Crn. Speak, pale slave! What. 
Said she? | 
Anpr. My Lord, ’twas what she looked she said: «0. 
“* Go tell my futher that I see the gulph 7 
Of Hell between us two, which he may pass, | 
Twill not.” _, (Exit AnpReEA.) 
Crew. Go thou quick, Lucretia, 
Tell her to come; yet let her understand 
Her coming is consent; and say, moreover, 
she come not I will her. (Ezit Lucretia.) 
With what but with a father’s curse doth God 
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\Panie-strikearmed victory, and make pale) 
Cities in their prosperity? The world’s Father 
Must grant a parent’s prayer againsthis child, 
he who asks even what men call me. or 
Will not the deaths of her rebellious brothers .....,.. 
Awe her before speak? Forlonthem 
_ Did imprecate quick ruin, and it came.” (P.59, 


_. This passage exemplifies the furious exaggeration of Mr. Shel- 
ddpaidalaninte as well as of the strange mode in which, through- 
out the whole play, religious thoughts and atrocious deeds are 
brought: together. There is something extremely shocking in 
finding the truths, the threats, and the precepts of are in the 
mouth of a wretch, at the very moment that he is planning or 
perpetrating crimes at which nature shudders. In this intermtx- 
ture of things, sacred and impure, Mr. Shelley is not inconsistent 
if he believes that religion is in Protestant countries hypocrisy, 
and that it is in Roman Catholic countries “* adoration, faith, 
submission, penitence, blind admiration; net a rule for moral 
conduct, and that it has no necessary connexion: with any 
one virtue.’—(Preface, p. 18.) Mr. Shelley is in an error: 
men act wrongly in spite of religion; but it ts leeches they have 
no steady belief of it, or because their notions of it are erro- 
neous, or because its precepts do not occur to them at the moment 
some vicious passion prevails. A Christian murderer does not 
amuse his fancy with the precepts and denunciations of his faith 
at the very moment of perpetrating the deed. 7 
The moral errors of this book prevent us from quarrelling with 
its literary sins. 


Arr. XIIL—SCRIPTURE: CHRONOLOGY. 


1. The Chronology of our Saviour’s Life; or, an Inquiry into 
the true time of the Birth, Baptism, and Crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ. By the Rev. C. Benson, M. A. 8vo. Baldwin and Co. 
London, 1819.66 Bhi 

2. Watson Refuted: being an Answer to the Apology for the 
Bible, in a Series of Letters to the Bishop of Landa . By 
Samuel Francis, M. D. 8vo. Reprinted by Carlile, 

8. New Researches. of Ancient History. . By 
Translated in Paris, under the superintendance of the ‘Author, 
by Colonel Corbet. 2 vols. 8vo. Lewis, London, 1819, . 
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4. The Books of Genesis and Daniel defended against Count 
Volney, Dr. Francis, &&c. By John Overton. 8vo. Simpkin 
and Marshall. London, 1820. 


Ir is only in reference to Scripture chronology that these 
books have any thing in common; except that two of them, 
written by avowed infidels, alike abound in scurrility, in pro- 
faneness, and in gratuitous assertions, the positiveness of which 
is usually proportioned to their falsehood. ‘The other two pub- 
lications, though alike designed to elucidate and confirm the 
sacred Scriptures, have little in common but that becomi 
moderation by which they are both contrasted with the 
‘vehemence and virulence which characterize the effusions of 
infidelity. It is in this respect only, that we can commend 
Mr. Overton’s performance: in every other, he continually re- 
minds us of a citation sufficiently hackneyed—non tali auxilio, 
nec defensoribus istis, opus eget; for we confess that we had 
rather see Christianity assailed by twenty such foes as Count 
Volney and Dr. Francis, than defended by one such advocate 
as Mr. Overton. He professes to believe the Apocrypha, the 
book of Enoch, the testament of the twelve Patriarchs, the 
gospel of Nicodemus, &c. &c. as firmly as the Bible: and, 
indeed, if the latter warranted such extravagant hypotheses as 
he ascribes to it, it would be nearly as incredible as the writings 
to which he attributes equal or: dn Yo To pass from such 
books to Mr. Benson’s performance, has afforded us a sensible 

atification ; and although this has doubtless been heightened 

y the contrast, we are confident that his ‘* Chronology of our 
Saviour’s life’’ will amply recommend itself to every reader who 
is qualified to judge of the discussion. As it belongs, however, 
to the latest department of Scripture chronology, we must post- 
pone farther attention to it, till we have, ia a rapid view of the 
whole subject, referred, as we find occasion, to leading parts of 
the other publications, under the periods to which they relate. 

The book of Genesis seems to be peculiarly offensive to dis- 
believers of divine revelation, who usually bring against it the 
most absurd and inconsistent charges. They object to it, as an 
invention of the Jews in order to carry their own antiquity as 
high as the creation. When reminded, however, that the 
Israelites were no more connected with Adam, or even with 
Noah, than the other nations of the globe; and that the Israel- 
ites always represented their own nation to be of inferior anti- 
quity, not only to the Egyptians, Canaanites, and Philistines ; 
but even to others who derived their origin, in common with 
themselves, from Abraham, Lot, and Isaac; the cavillers face 
about, and assert Genesis to have been an Armenian or Chaldean 
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document, to which the Jews had no claim; and that it was at 
a late period added to the catalogue of writings falsely ascribed 
to Moses. ‘The plain truth, so far as evidence of the existence 
of Hebrew writings can be traced, is, that it was always com- 
prised in what the Jews called the Law, as distinguished from 
the Prophets (including the other historical, as well as the pro- 
phetical books), and from the Scriptures, containing the writings 
of David and Solomon. Whether the distribution of the law 
into five parts, or books, was first made by the Greek trans- 
lators, or at an earlier date, it is certain that Genesis has always 
been reckoned one of those books. It was, therefore, sanctioned 
by Moses: but we admit that its subjects, and its mode of con- 
struction, imply him rather to have been the compiler than the 
author, of Genesis. It exhibits plain signs of comprising nu- 
merous distinct memorials; to many of which the original titles, 
‘“¢ ‘These are the generations,’ &c. remain prefixed: and the 
style usually changes with the title, especially in the appellation 
of God; who in the first of these sections is called Elohim, in 
the next Jehovah Elohim, in the third, only Jehovah, and in 
others, alternately, Elohim or Jehovah. 

All the sections of Genesis, excepting the first, and those 
which contain genealogies, have every internal mark of havin 
been ateceaieel to writing by eye-witnesses of the facts that 
are recorded. Even the fall of man is described precisely 
as an eye-witness might report the facts, relating only what 
was seen or heard, without inference or remark. Neither do 
we perceive any sound reason to deny that it gould be recorded 
by the first father of mankind ; who, in a life of more than nine 
centuries, might surely devise means of expressing, either by 
hieroglyphical or arbitrary characters, ideas so simple as those 
which are communicated to us of his history. Whether alpha- 
betical letters were invented before, or after the deluge, appears 
to us to be wholly uncertain. 

The history ot Creation, closing with verse 3, of the second 
chapter of Genesis, must evidently have been either revealed or 
fabricated. Against this portion of Scripture, therefore, the 
enemies of divine revelation especially direct their attacks; and 
itis to be lamented, that to these the oversights of its friends 
have afforded openings. Due attention to the precision of the 
original expressions would have guarded them. ‘The term 
rendered * created” signifies to bring into first existence; that 
which is translated ‘* made,” signifies to form, organize, arrange, 
or finish, what had previously been created. So “ the ‘hea- 
vens,” or celestial spheres, ‘* and the earth,” were, at the same 
time, produced from nothing, chap. i. verse 1. Mr. Overton 
strangely imagines them to iets seers formed of something 
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‘eternal, which he calls pure ether ; because (he says) of nothing, 
nothing is made: as if Gop was nothing, or incapable of bring- 
ing anything into existence! Whatever was the first form of 
universal matter, it was created by God. Sir Isaac Newton 
supposed it, in the first instance, to have been formed into the 
various spheres of fixed stars and planets; but the subsequent 
process seems rather to imply that atoms, dispersed over the 
extent of the universe, were attracted one to another at various 
centres of gravitation ; and cohered in bodies nearly spherical, 
of very unequal dimensions; the smaller of which then gravitated 
toward the nearest of superior magnitude. 13 
Disbelievers of the Bible do not fail to take notice of the 
plural name assigned to the Creator, and of his use of 
verbs and pronouns. Volney, who devoted much of his first 
volume to cavils against the book of Genesis, inferred, from: this 
supposed inconsistency with the doctrine of the Divine Unity, 
that the compiler of the Pentateuch could not be Moses. Tri- 
nitarian Christians can otherwise account for this phenomenon : 
‘but it behoves Christian Unitarians (so called by themselves, in 
distinction from Jews, Mahometans, and Deists) to reflect: whe- 
ther the charge of producing obstacles toa belief of the Scrip- 
tures, which they have often brought against Trinitarians, does 
not more justly devolve on themselves. We must leave them 
to answer Volney, vol. i. p. 179, in the-best manner they can. 
We relinquish to them also, in common with infidels, the trans- 
dation of Elohim, when preceding a singular verb, by the English 
plural, Gods. The use of the title God, in English, agrees with 
that of Jehovah, not that of Elohim, in Hebrew. ‘The latter is 
evidently a plural noun, but not the plural of God. ‘The Greek 
translators used Seo, because the language had no proper. term 
for an eternal cause of all things. © This. is what we mean‘ by 
Gop, and it therefore can have no plural. The second verse 
of the Bible apprizes us, that the Spirit of Elohim (in distinction 
from Elohim) operated in the process of creation. Those critics 
who chose to translate the original term ‘ wind,” instead of 
spirit, should explain to us how wind could precede the forma- 
tion of the atmosphere. A) dotdw 
_ As it was not till the fourth revolution of the earth round 
its, axis, that the heavenly bodies were finally arranged, so 
as to regulate seasons, days, and years, (to which the. centri- 
fugal movement, and obliquity in the ecliptics of the planets, 
were indispensable), they might, till then, have been gradually 
attracted toward the sun, and might have revolved round their 
axes less rapidly than afterwards. If the surface of the earth, 
instead of whirling, as now, with a velocity of more than 1000 
miles jn an hour, turned round (like our moon) but once in the 
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course of a month, the formation of its atmosphere, the gradual 
separation of land and water, and the commencement and pro- 
gress of vegetation, promoted by the continued influence of ight 
and heat, would be more easily comprehensible, than if all this 
aes was accomplished in ninety-six hours. The extent, 
owever, of the time that was occupied by the first four revolu- 
tions of the earth, is merely conjectural. The last two days of 
the creative process must, according to Scripture, have been each 
of twenty-four hours only. Mr. Overton assigns to each of the 
six days, alike, a duration of 1000 years; and Mr. Volney sup- 
poses them to be allegorical of the six months of summer, during 
_ which the earth is restored from its ae, devastation by 
winter. He has employed the 17th chapter of bis first part, on 
a comparison of this history with the traditions and astronomical 
computations of ancient nations: but they bear no other resem- 
blance to it, than that of absurd fabrications to simple truth, which 
they have variously distorted. 

The simplicity of nature characterizes the antediluvian chro- 
nology of the Bible. ‘The only symptom of contrivance consists 
in the precautions used to guard against the corruption of these 
remote dates, the necessity for which: has since become sufficiently 
apparent. A revised edition of the Pentateuch, which was used 
by the Babylonian colonists of Samaria, and the Greek version 
that was made by Jews in Egypt about a century later, both 
differ widely and systematically from the Hebrew chrono 
of this period, but still more from each other. Assuming the 
three copies to be of equal authority, and preferring those dates 
in which any two of them agree, all the HeBrew dates are con- 
firmed, except those of the patriarch Lamech’s life. In these 
fast-mentioned dates, and in these alone, all the three copies 
differ from each other. The dissonance seems to have arisen 
from inadvertent errors of copyists, and we think the Greek date 
of Lamech’s age at the birth of Noah, 188, preferable, on the 
whole, to 182, which is that of the Hebrew Bible. An inci- 
dental (and seemingly uncorrupted) date of Josephus, concurs 
to establish this correction of the period preceding the flood, 
which he computes (Antiq. |. 8, c. 3) at 1662 years. ? 
The Hebrews reckoned by current, not complete, days and 
years; calling a week (like the French) eight days, and the same 
year the last of one king’s reign and the first of his successor’s. 
But the ages of the antediluvian patriarchs at the births of their 
next heirs, are otherwise computed, evidently for the purpose 
of adding these to the years which they survived, and annexing 
the total age of every patriarch. The date of Noah’s age,’ 500 
year's, related doubtless to the birth of Shem ; because it was in 
his line only, not in that of Ham, or that of Japheth, that the 
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chronology was to be carried on. The deluge commenced in 
the 600th year of Noah’s life, and continued an entire year. 
«* Shem was 100 years old, and begat Arphaxad two years after 
the flood:” that is (according to the Hebrew idiom) in the 
second year from the commencement of the flood, or within the 
next year after its termination. ‘This consequently was the 601st 
year of Noah’s life, who, therefore, had completed his 600th 
year before the birth of Shem, and Shem his 100th year before 
that of Arphaxad. ‘The genealogy thus appears to be extended 
by the same mode of computation beyond the flood, and should 
be dated accordingly till the birth of Abraham, when Terah 
was full 70 years of age. ‘The date of Haran’s or Nahor’s birth 
would have been worse than none; as it could have been of no 
use, and must have given occasion to perplexity: yet Archbish 
Usher so interpreted that date; and imagined that Abraham 
was not born till his father was 180 years old; although the 
apostle Paul represents it as supernatural, that Abraham had a 
son at the age of 100 years. ‘This innovation nevertheless has 
oem been adopted by subsequent chronologers, solely 
because the martyr Stephen remarked that the call of Abraham 
succeeded the death of his father. ‘The most natural inference 
was, that there must be an error, either in the date of Abra- 
ham’s birth, or in that of his father’s death, (which is 205) 
as it is certain that Abraham migrated to Canaan in his own 
75th year. ‘The Samaritan copy decides this doubt, having 
preserved the true date of Terah’s age, 145 years, at the time 
of his death. Its testimony is in this instance the more valid, 
because the correction eetial to diminish the interval between the 
deluge and the call of Abraham, in opposition to the systematic 
discrepancies of the Samaritan post-diluvian chronology from 
the Hebrew. Both the Samaritan and the Septuagint make 
that interval incomparably greater than the Hebrew, in con- 
formity with the prejudices of those nations with which the 
respective fabricators were chiefly connected: but after the flood 
they implicitly confirm the Hebrew, as they had more palpably 
done in the dates preceding it. 

To the antiquary, and to the glossologist, the origin of nations 
recorded in the tenth chapter of Genesis, is invaluable, in refer- 
ence to those countries with which the Hebrews retained inter- 
course. WVolney prefers to call it a Chaldean document; but if 
such, it would probably have related to countries eastward, no 
less than to those that are westward, of the Tigris. M. Volney 
had travelled in several of the latter countries, and well knew that 
many places, districts, and tribes, still bear the same names that 
had applied to them by the Hebrews, who represented such 
names as those of the first progenitors of the nations respec- 
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tively: but, instead of frankly acknowledging this evidence of the 
authenticity of the Bible, he chose gratuitously to assume, that 
the original genealogies were fabricated from names which the 
countries had inexplicably obtained. Similar instances were 
certainly not uncommon in the darker ages of the Christian era, 
among semi-barbarous nations; but, like counterfeit coin, they 
rather imply than exclude an authentic pattern. ‘They furnish, 
therefore, no'argument against the authenticity of this very an- 
cient document, for which we are indebted to the compilers of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. It is supported by every historical evi-+ 
dence that can bear upon a subject of such remote antiquity. 
The family of Ham partly remained near the centre of disper- 
sion, but far the greater part rapidly spread: themselves abroad. 
His eldest son Cush eccupied Chuzistan; and Havilah, son of 
Cush, the adjacent district between the rivers Euleeus, (the Gyndes 
or Gihon) and Pison, or the Choaspes. Ham’s other sons passed 
to the south-eastern shore of the Mediterranean, where Canaan 
remained. Phut entered Africa at the isthmus, and gradually 
reading over the northern districts, became a of the 
ibyans, the Numidians, the Maurusians, and the Geetulians, 
excepting those called Melano-Geetuli, who descended from Cush. 
The family of the latter occupied the Arabian coasts, and crossi 
the Red Sea into Africa, spread over its interior to its southern 
and western coasts. Part of them also, spreading eastward from 
the Euphrates, beyond the Persian Gulph, contributed to the 
mingled population of Hindoostan, where they were called Eastern 
Ethiopians. Ham, with his second son Mizraim, remained in 
Egypt, and founded the cities of Thebes, ‘Theis, and Memphis, 
which shortly became independent states; as did afterwards 
Assuan (or Elephantina) at the southern, and Zoan (or Tanis) 
at the northern extremity of Egypt. ‘The dynasties that first ruled 
these several petty monarchies have been preserved, and, by piling 
them one above another, the Egyptians exalted their claims to an- 
tiquity.. Sir John Marsham (whom Volney incorrectly asserts to 
have leftancient chronology as he found it) in his Chronicus Canon 
(folio 1672), adopted the only proper mode of adjusting the E 
tian chronology, by disposing the earliest dynasties colliteraly. 
He erred'in the application of his rule, aright use of whiclvis still 
adequate to the developement of this interesting object. Thebes 
appears to have been ded about 217 years after the Deluge; 
a period which the Egyptians assigned to the reigns‘of eight demi- 
gods and goddesses; perhaps in reference to the persons that 
were preserved in the ark. From that date, to the invasion of 
Egypt by Sennacherib, the interval corresponded with: the So- 
thiacal cycle of 1460 years; which alone the paradox whereby 
the priests of Thebes baffled the inquiries of Herodotus. can 
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reasonably be understood to intimate. The intervening syne 
chronisms of the Israelite and Egyptian histories admit also, on 
this principle, of a very satisfactory adjustment. 

The chronology of the Hebrew Scriptures alone can suffice for 
the guidance of such researches. Volney, by rejecting its aid 
when most needful, was reduced to mere conjecture, in which he 
indulged, to the wildest extravagance. Relinquishing all pretence 
to a chain of ancient chronology, he rested his belief of the dura- 
tion of the world on constructions of the Zodiac that have been 
discovered in the remains of Egyptian temples; as if a sphere 
might not as easily have been adapted to the computation of 
astronomical cycles, as to the time when it was made. A much 
better and greater man had led the way to such mistakes, Sir 
Isaac Newton, by assuming the date of the Argonautic voya 
from a supposed construction of the sphere, deranged nearly 
every date of profane history, and involved that of Egypt 
especially in inextricable confusion. Other men, also of genuine 
science (to which, however, Volney had no pretension) have too 
often trusted to dubious astronomical phenomena, in preference 
to authentic dates, on which alone chronology necessarily depends. 

With the corrections that have before been established, the De- 
luge coincided with the year from the Creation 1662, and the call 
of Abraham in his 75th year, being the 367th incltsive from the 
Deluge, with A. M. 2028. Nearly two centuries had probably 
then elapsed from the commencement of the dispersion of man- 
kind; and Nimrod, after establishing his sovereignty over the 
Chasdites (or Arphaxadites) at Babel, seems orafustty to have 
extended it throughout their possessions in Mesopotamia; as also 
to the Asshurites, or Assyrians, northward; to the Aramites, or 
Syrians, westward; and even to the more distant Canaanites. 
Improbable as it may naturally be thought, that so wide an 
empire should be established in that early age, we find that the 
numerous petty monarchs of Canaan, when Abraham came to 
dwell among them, were tributary to Chedorlaomer, King of 
Elam; who reigned eastward of the Tigris, and to whom the 
Kings of Shinar (or Babel) and the adjacent countries were like- 
wise subordinate. Babylon, according to Berosus, had from the 
first an elective government; and the ten kings whom ke pr 
terously reports to have reigned there before the deluge, might in- 
tervene between Nimrod and Amraphel, who was a vassal of 
Chedorlaomer. To the last named sovereign the empire founded 
by Nimrod appears at that time to have devolved. Another proof 
of its early aggrandisement is, that all who occupied these coun- 
tries, whether descendants of Ham, or of Shem, and whether of 
the posterity of Aram, Ashur, or Arphaxad, immemorially used 
dialects of a language which the family of the latter patriarch 
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seem to have formed. The Chaldee, the Syriac, the Hebrew, 
and the Punic languages, were all radically the same, and must 
apparently have been forcibly imposed on nations that had no 


natural connexion with each other. Such a practice has been | 


usual with conquerors, and a very remote instance of it is re- 
corded by Moses of Chorene. The earlier it commenced, the 
more easiiy it might be carried into effect; as Nimrod might 
paneer and subjugate the emigrant tribes, while their several 
anguages were as yet'very imperfectly formed. It is unlikely 
that he assumed authority over the elder branches of his own 
family, which remained near the centre of dispersion; and though 
both Cush and Hayilah might assist in laying the foundation of 
his power, yet the body of his subjects being Arphaxadites, he 
would impose their language on all the rest whom he reduced to 
subjection. 

It is only when predictive, that we consider chronology as 
matter of divine revelation; and in this light it both confirms 
and illustrates dates that were recorded by writers contemporary 
with the events. When the inspired writers of the New Testa- 
ment refer to dates of the Old, it is as being adequate judges of 


its chronology that we cite their testimony; not as imputing to- 


inspiration what they were competent otherwise to ascertain. In 
all these modes, the interval, from Abraham’s call to the Exodus, 
is determined. ‘The series of particular dates extends no farther 


than the death of Joseph: but the total, 430 years, given Exodus’ 
xii, 40, 41, is explained by the apostle Paul (Gal. iii, 17) to’ 


comprise the whole period. _ Predictive chronology was usually 
adapted to be accurately understood only by its fulfilment; for 
nothing would commonly be more fatal to mankind than certainty 


about future events. ‘The prediction given to Abraham (Gen. 


xv, 18-—-16) might have been interpreted as variously as the 


dates of the Apocalypse; but it was sufficiently explained by its 
completion. | 


The Israelites, therefore, left Egypt in the 430th year from the’ 


call of Abraham, or A, M. 2457. The dynasties of Africanus, 
adjusted by Eratosthenes’s authentic catalogue of Theban kings, 
and illustrated by Josephus’s extracts from Manetho’s history. 
indicate dhat year to have coincided with the death of Apachnas, 
the third of the shepherd kings, under whose tyranny the Egyp- 
tians endured almost as severe oppression as the Israelites are 
recorded to haye undergone. The commencement of the pastoral 
dynasty, about a century earlier, is indicated by the accession of 
a new sovereign of Egypt, who paid no regard to the memory,’ 
or the a of Joseph. (Exod.i. 8.) Every circumstance 
renders it likely that the main body of these cruel invaders were 
Amalekites: and incidental observations by Moses suggest pra- 
VOL. XVII. NO. XXXIV. 
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bable occasions of their irruption into Egypt at that crisis. The 


Canaanites eastward of Jordan had been recently expelled from 
their possessions by the descendants of Lot; and those of Mount 
Seir, by the Edomites. it has always been usual for nomadic 
nations to break unawares ito a neighbouring country, rather 
than defend their own against a powerful people prepared and 
determined to invade them: and the ferocious and predatory 
Amalekites, who nomadized on the border of Egypt, would 
readily take the lead in such an enterprise. Zoan, or Tanis, 
(now San) had been founded in Lower Egypt nearly two cen- 
turies before, and was ruled by a native dynasty, usually surnamed 
Ramesses. Joseph was promoted, and the Israelites invited into 
Egypt, by Thusimares, the third of these kings. Concharis, the 
eighth king of ‘Tanis, and ‘Thamphthis (the ‘Timaus of Josephus) 
the seventeenth king of Memphis, were both cut off by the pas- 
toral invaders; but they were repelled from the kingdom of Theis 
by Sesochris, who retained from them also part of the Heptan- 
omis, and bequeathed his dominions to Chencres about A. M. 
2400. ‘These territories, however, together with that of Thebes, 
about thirty years later, devolved to Phiops, the fourth king of 
an Ethiopic, or Cushite dynasty, which, within the preceding 
century, had annexed to their dominions in Nubia, the small 
Kgypuan state of Assuan. The whole of Upper Egypt thus 
united, became too powerful for the usurpers of Zoan, who were 
deprived of Memphis, probably soon after the Exodus. By de- 
grees they were reduced to the possession of the isthmus only, 
(called by them Avaris) which they had compelled the Israelites 
to fortify. This they retained till about 2600 A. M. and then 
withdrew (by capitulation) to Canaan, in number (including their 
families) 240,000. 

The Edomites continued the mode of government which had 
been introduced by their predecessors, the Horites; brothers in 
the reigning family exercising joint dominion; but, alarmed by 
the approach of so formidable a body as the Israelites, after their 
departure from Egypt, the Edomites adopted an elective mo- 
narchy, and prohibited that vast multitude from traversing 
Mount Seir, although they granted them indispensable refresh- 
ments. The Moabites and Ammonites, though they had allowed 
Midianites to settle among them, were no less jealous of the 
Israelites. ‘The Amorite descendants of Canaan had recovered 
from the posterity of Lot the country immediately eastward of 
Jordan, with which the Israelites were not authorised to interfere; 
but as it was the only way of passage to Canaan that remained 
for them, and the Amorite kings of Heshbon and Bashan forci- 
bly opposed their progress, they received a divine commission to 
conquer and take possession of that country. Having done s0, 
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they entered Canaan, in the fortieth year from the Exodus, A.M. 
2496. 
The series of Hebrew dates was discontinued during the re- 
sidence of the Israelites in Egypt; probably because they com- 
uted time, like the other inhabitants, by the years of successive 
bing and it was not resumed on their settlement in Canaan 
(unless dates have been omitted in transcribing) perhaps in 
consequence of their state of anarchy subsequent to the death of 
Joshua. The deficiency, however, was supplied by a computation 
of Jephthah, whose political talents seem to have equalled. his 
military prowess. When negociating with the king of the Am- 
monites, who, eighteen years before, had conquered from the 
Israelites the country eastward of Jordan, and maintained 
his title to it as an ancient possession of his people, Jephthah 
replicd, that the Israelites had taken it, not from ¢hem, but from 
the Canaanites, and demanded why he had never advanced this 
claim during 300 years that the Israelites had quietly occupied 
the country. (Judges xi. 26.) ‘That interval, therefore, appears 
to have elapsed, from the entrance of Israel into Canaan to the 
Ammonite invasion. The whole period, from the Exodus to the 
reign of David, also, was computed by the apostle Paul, in his 
address to the Jews at Antioch in Pisidia. (Acts xiii. 1821.) 
He reckoned first, the 40 years encampments in the Desert, then 
about 450 years to the government of Samuel, and last, 40 to the 
end of Saul’s reign. by saying ** about the space of 450 years,” 
he intimated that he did not aim at critical accuracy, for which 
there was then no occasion. ‘The successive dates from Jephthah 
to Samuel, added together, amount to 151; making, with 300 
summed up by Jephthah, 451. ‘This was sufficient for the apostle’s 
purpose, though Jephthah’s argument required his computation 
to reach no farther than the beginning of the Ammonite invasion, 
not to that of his own government. But each of these statements, 
as well as the amount of the intervening series, even though it is 
defective, greatly exceeds the total of the period from the Exodus 
to the foundation of Solomon’s Temple, as this is given, 1 Kings 
‘vi. 1. at only 480 years. The amount of St. Paul’s numbers, at 
David's accession, is 530; to which 40 years for David’s reign, 
and four of Solomon's, remain to be added; making in all 574. 
Yet this appears to come somewhat short of Jephthah’s calcula- 
tion. It is evident, therefore, that the total, at 480, must be in- 
correct; and if so slight-an alteration as the substitution of 580 
suffices to adjust the whole period, it may reasonably be concluded 
that the first number, four, has been mistranscribed for five. No 
other difficulty attaches to this extensive and agitated period, 
except the singular length of 80 years, attributed to Ehud’s 
government, even though he acquired it by assassination. This 
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date has been very commonly discredited; and if reduced to one 
half, which is the utmost time assigned to any other judge of the 
Israelites, all the remaining dates become clear, and every event 
occupies its natural position. 

The foundation of the Temple, in the 580th year from the 
Exodus, coincides with A. M. 3036. Tracing back the terms of 
the reigns of kings, the governments of judges, and the oppressions 
of enemies, by current years, the first invasion, by Cushan Risha- 
thaim, oecurred A. M. 2544, in the 49th year from the entrance 
of the Israelites into Canaan. Joshua’s death tock place probably 
about the middle of that interval; and the rapid corruption 
of the people after his decease is awfully demonstrated by events, 
recorded in the last five chapters of Judges, while Phinehas, 
Te I of Aaron, was high-priest. The defeat of Chedor- 
aomer and his tributary kings, by the dauntless enterprise of 
Abraham, seems to have exempted Canaan for five centuries from 
annoyance by eastern sovereigns. ‘The names of two Assyrian 
dynasties, which probably intervened, have been recorded, but 
nothing remarkable is reported of them. Belus is said to have 
restored the splendour of Babylon, and Ninus, his successor, to 
have transferred the government to Nineveh. Either of them 
might be called by the Hebrews, King of Mesopotamia; and so 
far as the deranged and distorted chronology of Assyria admits 
of adjustment, the latter part of Ninus’s long reign may coincide 
with Cushan Rishathaim’s conquest of Canaan. Nothing con- 
cerning Ninus is more certain, den that he did for a time possess 
Palestine. Semiramis was a native of Ascalon, taken captive 
while very young by a general officer of Ninus, who married her, 
but was compelled to relinquish her to his royal master. Ninus 
left his vast dominions to Semiramis (who was but twenty years 
old at his decease) probably as guardian of their infant son. She 
retained the government above forty years, and resided at Baby- 
lon, which she greatly embellished; but, instead of revenging on 
her native country Othniel’s expulsion of the Assyrians, she con- 
stantly directed her conquests eastward. Her son Ninyas, who 
succeeded her, preferred a pacific life; and most other kings of 
that dynasty, habituated to luxurious and effeminate seclusion, 
took no part in the subsequent revolutions of Canaan. ¥ 

‘To Othniel’s government the history of Ruth refers. In the 
abridged genealogy annexed to it, several generations between 
Obed, her son, and Jesse, the father of David, have evidently 
been omitted ; it being doubtless well known, when this narrative 
was annexed to the book of Judges, that Jesse was the lineal 
onan distant) descendant of Obed. Between the births of 

az and David four centuries and a half intervened. ‘The 
customary contraction of this period, therefore, if admitted, 
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could do little toward completing the pedigree of David. It was 
probably in consequence of this known reduction, that other parts 
of the genealogy of Christ, as inserted in the gospel according 
to Matthew, were similarly abridged. 

It is obvious that more implacable enmity subsisted between the 
Israelites and the Amalekites, than between them and any other 
Canaanite nation. If, as is most probable, the Amalekites were 
their chief persecutors in Egypt, this antipathy may be naturally 
accounted bor. Their pursuers had just perished in the Red Sea, 
when the nomadic Amalekites crossed the extent of the Desert to 
attack them on their route to Horeb. ‘The return of twenty-four 
myriads of Amalekites from Egypt to Canaan, therefore, was 
ominous to the Israelites; and we find them, a few years alter 
that event, attacked by Jabin, king of the northern Canaanites, 
with the tremendous force of $00 iron chariots. Such an army, 
within a century, or little more, since the devastation of Jabin’s 
capital and territory by Joshua, would be difficult to explain, 
unless by the junction of the Amalekite force from [gypt; 
and accordingly we find Deborah on this occasion extolling 
chiefly her triumph over Amalek, (Judges v.14.) In all the 
subsequent conflicts of the Israelites with their hostile neigh- 
bours, also, we find the Amalckites partaking. 

The Philistines had courted the alliance both of Abraham and 
Isaac, being like them foreigners in Canaan. Hostile to its 
natives, they do not seem to have impeded their extermination 
by the Israelites: but when these had degraded themselves b 
their misconduct, the Philistines wished to share the spoil with 
others of their oppressors ; and at length they gained the ascend- 
ant more completely and permanently than any other had 
done. They subjugated the Israelites about forty years after 
having expelled the Phenicians from old Tyre; aa although, 
after an equal term of uninterrupted oppression, they were 
harassed for twenty years by the personal exploits of Sampson, 
his countrymen remained in abject submission to them. Eli, 
being of a different family from his predecessors, probably was 
appointed to the High-priesthood by the Philistines; and 
when his sons attempted to throw off a yoke already endured 
for a century, it resulted in his own and their destruction. 

Egypt meanwhile had undergone important reverses. The 
prosperous reign of Phiops over the whole of that country except 
the Delta, according to the joint testimony of Eratosthenes and 
Manetho, was protracted throughout a century, having begun 
in the sixth year of his age. Hie seems to have been the Osi- 
mandyas of Diodorus Siculus, and to have added much to the 
magnificence of Thebes. His son and successor survived him 
but one year; and was succeeded by (the Egyptian) Nitocris, 
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whose reign both at Thebes and at Memphis is indubitably 


attested. Meris, who constructed near the latter city the lake 
that bore his name, was the twelfth in succession after her. 
The fourth from Meeris, and last of the Theban kings, is named 
by Eratosthenes, Amuthanteeus: and as Diodorus apprizes: us 
that Sesostris was the seventh (inclusive) from Meeris, the reign 
of that celebrated conqueror must have been the second after 
the close of Eratosthenes’s catalogue. 

In Josephus’s extracts from Manetho, the second reign before 
that of Sethos (or Sesostris) is that of Armesses Miamun, of 
nearly equal length with that of Amuthanteus, with whom 
therefore he may reasonably be identified. He seems to have 
veen the Egyptian Memnon, and the first who ruled all Egypt, 
having acceded to the kingdom of Zoan, which had continued 
till then to be an independent state, under the successors of 
Alisphragmuthosis and ‘Tethmosis, who expelled the Amalekites 
from Keypt. Their names, and the years of their respective 
reigns, have been preserved by Josephus, as well as those of the 
pastoral usurpers who preceded them. The total, subjoined to 
that of the only preceding dynasty in Zoan, as above adjusted to 
the Hebrew dates, differs from the sum of Eratosthenes’s col- 
lateral reigns at Thebes by only eleven years, which might 
inevitably occur in computing by current time. By assigning, 
therefore, the close of Miamun’s reign to A. M. 2894, we 
entertain some confidence of approximating its true date suf 
ficiently for every useful purpose. ; 

The possibility of satisfactorily adjusting so remote a period 
of profane chronology, may surprize all who have taken only a 
general view of the subject; but it is to be considered that the. 
Macedonian kings of Egypt possessed ample means for its 
investigation, and that they left none unemployed. Demanding: 
from the Egyptian priests a statement of their ancient chrono- 
logy, they were first presented with fifteen skeleton dynasties of 
kings of Lower Egypt, down to the time of Alexander the Great, 
To these were prefixed a cynic cycle of 15 heroes,* another 
dynasty of eight demi-gods, the reigns of twelve Gods, each 
computed as a dynasty; and that of the sun, comprising 30,000. 
years. ‘Thus a total was made up of 36,525 years, closing at 
Alexander’s arrival in Egypt, whence they chose to reckon back 
this grand cycle, which they used for reducing their years to: 
solar time. 

This scheme not being satisfactory to the Ptolemies, Manetho, 
chief scribe of Thebes, was required to make a more detailed 


- 


_ * The amount of whose reigns being that of the first 15 kings in Eratosthenes’s 
list, their identity is hardly questionable. 
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developement of the sacerdotal antiquities. He therefore pro- 
duced an historical narrative in three divisions, in the course 
of which were introduced the names of many more kings than 
those comprised in the preceding chronography, and the extent 
of the reigns of many more than he pretended to name. Whe- 
ther he expressly piled all those heaps one above another, or left 
others to undertake this task (which Africanus long after per- 
formed), his purpose seems to have been that of exaggerating 
the antiquity of the Egyptian monarchy much more than the 
chronography had indicated; although the durations of such 
reigus as evidently refer to dynasties of the chronography, fall far 
short, according to Manetho, of the total years which it assigned 
to those dynasties. He followed its example in adhering to the 
chronology of Lower Egypt, leaving that of Thebes in its pris- 
tine sacred obscurity. 

This also, therefore, disappointed the Greek sovereigns, or 
perhaps some of their more learned countrymen whom they 
liberally patronized. Eratosthenes, librarian of Alexandria, the 
principal geographer and chronologer of his age, was conse=- 
quently employed to supply the deficiency. He accordingly 
procured the names and reigns of 38 kings who reigned at 
Thebes before all Egypt was united into one monarchy ; as from 
that date the former collections sufficed. Syncellus, who has 
preserved this catalogue without making use of it, omitted an 
appendix to it that probably contained the names by which all 
the succeeding kings, till Alexander, were called by the Theban 
priests. If the dates were as correct as those of the remoter 
period, they would have saved much trouble, and have prevented 
much confusion. | 

What then can be thought of a writer’s qualifications for the 
discussion of ancient chronology, who asserts of Eratosthenes’s. 
list, that ‘¢ it is unimportant, because it merely gives a barren 
nomenclature of unknown princes, and instead of eighty-nine 
mentioned by Apollodorus, who copied Eratosthenes, Syncellus 
has preserved only thirty?” Yet this is Volney’s language, 
vol. ii, p. 321. He does not seem even to have known the 
number of Theban kings; for he calls them but thirty, instead 
of thirty-eight! Every thing is unimportant to persons who do 
not know how to use it; and hence the Bible itself was thought 
useless by Volney, as well as this series of remote dates, though 
the most valuable that is extant. 

The date here assigned to the close of Eratosthenes’s catalo 
is decisive of the long disputed and grossly dislocated epoch of 
Sesostris. His father, Amenophis, succeeded Miamun as sovereign 
of all Egypt, and survived his accession twenty years; but most 
of that term was spent under the privation of, and even expulsion 
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from, so extensive a territory. The Philistines conquered the 
Israelites during Miamun’s reign; but the remaining Canaanite 
nations might longer resist their dominion. ‘The final success of 
the Philistines probably gave occasion to another irruption of 
these formidable hordes on Egypt; and Amenophis is said, from 
a superstitious motive, to have fled for refuge to Nubia, in the 
seventh year of his reign, without even offering battle to these 
ruthless invaders. He took with him Sesostris, who was then only 
five years old; but, on reaching his eighteenth year, the young 
prince disdzined longer to brook such degradation. He is re- 

orted to have acquired (perhaps by marriage) the dominion of 
Nubia (usualiy called Ethiopia); and conducting into Egypt a very 
numerous army of both nations, he rapidly expelled the invaders, 
and pursued them to Canaan. The Philistines, originally Egyp- 
tians, and at first under monarchical government, had formed, 
when they extended their dominion along the coast, a federative 
union of five aristocratical states. The assembled rulers of these, 
for the greater part, were at once cut off by the last desperate 
exertion of Sampson, a few years before Sesostris’s expedition. 
It is testified that their survivors submitted without resistance, 
and that the young conqueror advanced along the coasts of the 
Mediterranean and Aigean seas, crossed the Hellespont, returned 
by Caucasus, settled part of his followers in Colchis, penetrated 
into Assyria, and at the end of nine years returned to Egypt; 
where, during half'a century, he more wisely devoted his attention 
to the benefit of that country, relinquishing all his foreign 
acquisitions. 

‘The charge advanced by Volney against Christian chrono- 
logers, of warping profane history in favour of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, derives its strongest colour from the irreconcileable 
and preposterous dates which they have assigned to the epoch 
of Sesostris. Usher confounded it with the Exodus, the most 
absurd of all imaginable conjunctures. Marsham and Newton, 
on the contrary, identified Sesostris with Shishak, whereby 
they involved collateral profane chronology in utter confusion. 
These opposite errors arose nevertheless from the same palpable 
prepossession, that if the subjugation of Canaan by Sesostris had 
intervened between these extremes, it must have been mentioned 
in the Bible; but the brief records of the Israelites usually: omit 
all such events, of whatever general interest, as did not mate- 
rially affect their own national condition; and at the crisis to 
which the most authentic period of ancient Egyptian chrono- 
logy affixes. the expedition of Sesostris, it was unlikely to cause 
any sensible change in their state. They had long been subject 
‘tothe Philistines, before he acquired (without opposition) the 
nominal sovereignty of Canaan; and they remained so, long 
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afterwards. He pursued his rapid march along the coast, without 
troubling Eli in the exercise of his pontificate at Shiloh; and he 
does not appear to have returned by the way of Palestine, or 
ever to have visited it again. Volney is remarkably imdecisive 
on this important epoch. He wished (notwithstanding the 
obvious incompatibility of the events) to synchronise the Exodus 
with the final expulsion of the Canaanites from Egypt by Se- 
sostris, and to reduce the former epoch from the sixteenth to the 
fourteenth century before Christ. His treatment of this period 
is as disgraceful to his science in chronology as to his ee os | 
in regard to sacred history. In contradiction, indeed, of a 
historical testimony, whether sacred or profane, he diminishes 
(at his highest computation) the narrow and erroneous total of the 
interval between the Exodus and the Temple; yet afterwards, 
to reduce this still lower, he contradicts likewise his own pre- 
vious computation. He accounts it, vol. i. p. 46, to be 445 
years ; and vol. ii. p. 394, to be only 385 years; instead of 580, 
as has above been demonstrated. His cavils against the com- 
putation of the apostle Paul are below contempt; but in no 
instance are his ignorance of the Bible, and his malice against 
it, more conspicuous than in his pretended history of Samuel. 
That he should reject the revelation which God made to Samuel 
while a child, was to be expected; but in ascribing it to his 
contrivance, in order to supplant Eli’s family, and in represent- 
ing their destruction as resulting from such a plot, instead of 
from their own insurrection against the Philistines, as well as in 
pretending that Samuel (who was only a Levite, not a priest) 
succeeded Eli in the-high-priesthood, though it remained in 
Eli’s family till the reign of Solomon ;—in such barefaced false- 
hoods as these, the author overshot his mark, as is usual with 
opposers of truth. Yet so dotingly fond was he of the subject, 
that while this translation of his chef d’aeuvres was manufactured 
under his own inspection at Paris, he published a separate work 
on the history of Samuel! We have not seen it; but from the 
ample specimen before us, we apprehend that he could only 
still more expose himself to the contempt or the indignation of 
every well-informed and impartial reader. | 
' Sesostris’s expedition, A. M. 2913, renders some assistance to 
‘the adjustment of both the Assyrian and the Greek chronology. 
According to Cephalion (a historian cited with great deference 
y Syncellus), the Assyrian empire in the reign of Belimus, or 
elochus the second, eighteenth in succession from Ninus, was 
invaded by Perseus, who fled from the pursuit of Bacchus... With 
the latter Sesostris has commonly been identified ; but as Baechus, 
the grandson of Cadmus, seems to have reigned in Thrace when 
Sesostris conquered that country, he might be required: ito ac- 
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company him with auxiliary troops. Perseus, grandson of 
Acrisius king of Argos, with a fleet of 100 vessels, had pro- 
bably opposed Sesostris; and being pursued by him along the. 
Euxine coast, landed his force within the Assyrian boundary. 
His adventure with Andromeda was known equally to the Hin-. 
doos as to the Greeks, and was soommenioubelid by both nations, 
in naming the same constellations after the personages to whom: 
it referred. ‘They seem to have been remains of Cushites, near 
the Persian Gulf; who, by mingling with the Elymeans, formed 
the Persian nation. It is well known that Cyrus and bis suc~. 
cessors professed to trace their lineage to Perseus. Under 
Panyas, the fifth successor of Belimus, Cephalion records conse-- 
5 is mn of the Argonautic voyage, in which the Greeks plun- 

red the colony established at Colchis by Sesostris, and founded 
near it the celebrated port of Dioscuria. Apollonius Rhodius 
represents the grand-children of Sesostris’s party to have been 
living when the Argonauts reached Colchis: therefore it was 

bably not more than seventy years after his expedition. It 
is well known that many of the next generation of Greeks 
besieged Troy; the fall of which, therefore, may reasonably be 
estimated about A. M. 3020.* ‘Teutamus, third successor of 
Panyas, sent to Troy an army of Elymeans and Cushites, com- 
manded by Memnon (son of 'Tithonus, king of the Persians, who 
afterwards acceded to the Assyrian empire); but this succour 
arrived too late to avert the threatened devastation. 

The Divine forbearance toward Eli and his profligate sons, 
was protracted from the childhood to the full maturity of 
Samuel; and twenty years succeeded the sanguinary victory of 
the Philistines, before the Israelites hazarded another conflict. 
This issuing favourably to them, under the prophetical auspices 
of Samuel, he became their judge, or governor, as their libe- 
rators always had been. He remained so, in exercising the 
civil judicature, as long as he lived, which was evidently within 
a short time of the death of Saul. The commencement of Saul’s 
reign is of uncertain date; but it seems to have been within 
twenty years from that of Samuel’s government. ‘The object of 
the Israelites in their preference of a monarchy, was evidently 
that of becoming a military people, capable of defending them- 
selves, without that dependance on the peculiar protection of 
Divine providence, to which alone their original constitution was 


* This falls much below the vulgar epoch of ancient writers; but nearly a& 
much exceeds Sir Isaac Newton’s computation of the time, Greek chronologys, 
above the sixth century before Christ, was either purely conjectural, or com- 
puted merely by the number of generations, This date nearly accords with one 
ia-the Parian chronicle. 
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adapted, Saul accordingly raised them from a state of much, 
political degradation, to a considerable portion of martial, 
strength: and though he could not completely subdue the, 
Philistines (who might perhaps obtain reinforcements from) 
Egypt), he extended the Israelite authority to neighbouring, 
countries, and for the first time made the Euphrates its boun-. 
dary, in conformity with the original promise given to Abraham,, 
His misconduct, nevertheless, obscured the latter and greater 
part of his reign. ‘The Assyrians. (seemingly under Teutamus), 
recovered their authority over Syria; and the Philistines nanieg 
resumed a monarchical government (probably on_ their , 
separation from Egypt), gave Saul a defeat, in which his family, 
was nearly exterminated. 

David acceded at the death of Saul, A. M. 2993, to the sove- 
reignty of his own very powerful tribe, and seven years after, to. 
that of all Israel. He then humbled the Philistines, completely. 
subdued the Edomites, and being provoked by the Ammonites, 
who (with all the Syrian states) seem to have become tributary to. 
Assyria, he was involved in the most dangerous of all his wars, 
by encountering its collective force, which had been concentrated 
at Zobah (or Nisibis) not far from Nineveh. By repeated and. 
decisive victoriés, he reduced the whole country between the Eu- 
phrates and the Mediterranean under tribute to Israel, and.it. 
was never recovered by the Assyrian dynasty. These engage- 
ments might retard and frustrate the design of ‘Teutamus. to 
relieve the Trojans, whese country, and that of their allies, were 
divided only by the river Halys from the Assyrian provinces. 

Rhampses, son or grandson of Sesostris, succeeded him a few: 
years after Saul’s elevation to the sovereignty, and reigned 66. 
years. He treated with such friendship the young Prince of the. 
Kdomites, when expelled by David, that he gave to him in mar- 
riage a sister of his own queen. Solomon, when he inherited 
the enlarged and prosperous dominions of David, obtained a, 
daughter of Rhampses as his wife, consistently with the pacific, 
policy of his reign. ‘The Edomite Prince, consequently, with- 
drew from Egypt, but succeeded in partly restoring the freedom 
of his. country; and the Syrian states, no longer awed by the. 
military renown of David, or by the waning splendour of Assyria, 
gradually acquired independence, and became formidable neigh-. 
bours. of the Israelites. Lhampses survived but a few. years. the 
marriage of his daughter to Solomon, and with his reign closes. 
the most luminous period of ancient Egyptian chronology. He- 
rodotus was so grossly misled by the Theban priests, that his :ac-. 
count has only involved the subject in perplexity; and. that of; 
Diodorus Siculus, though less widely erroneoys, was partly, adul-. 
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terated from that of Herodotus. Both are irreconcileable with 
the succeeding dynasties, whether in the outline of the old chro- 
nography, or in the detail of Africanus’s extracts from Manetho. 


‘Several short reigns seem to have elapsed between Rhampses and 


Shishak, or Sesoichis, who acceded to the throne of Egypt about 
the year before Solomon’s death, and five years afterwards (pro- 
bably at Jeroboam’s instigation) attacked and plundered Jerusa- 
lem. He was slain, and succeeded by Ozoroth, or Zerah, King 
of Nubia, at the commencement of Asa’s reign; by whom, four- 
teen years after, his formidable invasion of Judea was repulsed 
with vast slaughter. Diodorus names this Cushite sovereign 
Actysanes. 

The collateral reigns of the Kings of Israel and Judah exceed 
every other ancient chronological document in marks of authen- 
ticity and simplicity. In how different a state should we have 
found the Greek p GAT cs Dig if such a record of the Kings of 
Lacedemon existed! All the dates of each kingdom are checked 
by correspondent dates of the other, so that a numeral error could 
not occur without immediate exposure to correction. Volney 
does his utmost to convict this duplicate record of gross mistakes, 
and he has greatly deranged the dates, in order to involve them 
in confusion; yet he could not avoid a just conclusion as to its 
total. ‘The same result follows, if we take the collateral dates as 
we find them; and admit that every King of Judah, or Israel, 
began to reign in that year of his contemporary which is posi- 
tively assigned to him. Hence it is evident, 1. that the durations 
of reigns are expressed (like Hebrew dates in general) not by 
complete but current years; and, of course, that they were not 
designed to be added together: 2. that there were repeated inter- 
regna in the kingdom of Israel (as there were also in the Baby- 
lonian kingdom, which had then recently been erected); and in 
that of Judah, Uzziah, who was but five years old when his father 
was killed, did not begin to reign till he had completed his mino- 
pe sixtcen years of age. 

ithout such a check, slight uncertainties attach to all com- 
ore by current years; as the end of a year, and that of a 
ing’s reign may happen exactly, or very nearly, to coincide. 
As the tally coil only be commensurate with the duration of 
the kingdom of Israel, it might not have been possible to deter- 
mine, within two or three years, the whole time that the Temple 
stood; but a vision of Ezekiel, ch. iv. v. 5, 6, supplies the solu- 
tion of this problem. The siege and destruction of Jerusalem 
were predicted by him seven years before the catastrophe. Forty 
years of divine forbearance toward the kingdom of Judah, reck- 
oned back from it, comprise those of Jeremiah’s ministry ; and 
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in the year before this commenced, or the twelfth of Josiah’s reign, 
that pious and zealous prince fulfilled the judgment denounced 
(350 years before) to Jeroboam, by destroying the altar which he 
had erected to an idol at Bethel, with all other remnants of idol- 
atry in the extinct kingdom of Israel. So long the divine for- 
bearance had been extended to the Israelites; and reckoning 
back from that event to the foundation of Solomon’s ‘Temple, it 
coincides with the 390th year. ‘This, with the forty years ot Jere- 
miah, which were dddnileted at the destruction of the Temple, 
makes a total of 430, and places the latter event A. M. 3465. 

The subjugation of the Jews, and their abduction to Babylon, 
hud commenced eighteen complete years before ; and thenceforth 
the Hebrew chronology is mixed with foreign dates. The canon 
of Ptolemy supplies a scale of comparison, but by its artificial 
construction it affords a contrast with the simplicity of the Hebrew 
computation. ‘That celebrated geographer and astronomer, tak- 
ing for his epoch the establishment of the Babylonian monarchy 
by Nabonassar, 747 years before the Christian era, placed against 
the name of every king in succession, that year of the era in which 
his reign had closed. So he annexes to Nebuchadnezzar the year 
186 of the era, or 562 before Christ; which corresponded with 
the thirty-seventh year of Jechoniah’s and Ezckiel’s captivity, 
and with the forty-fourth of Daniel’s, which occurred in the first 
year of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, or 605 B. C. From that date, 
Jeremiah foretold that the captivity would continue to the seven- 
tieth year, or 536 B. C. Ptolemy dates the commencement of 
Cyrus’s reign at Babylon two years earlier, and as Cyrus employed 
that time in besieging the city, the difference might arise from 
such a circumstance. &, Ptolemy reckoned Cyrus to have reigned 
nine years at Babylon, and Xenophon but seven; and although 
his Cyropedia is a philosophical romance, irreconcileable in vari- 
ous respects with historical evidence, he had no probable motive 
either to invent or to corrupt such an interval. ‘The same year, 
also, that is called by Ezra the first of Cyrus, seems to have Toe 
named the third by Daniel. The few remaining dates of Seri 
ture perfectly agree with those of Ptolemy; and all the former, 
that are collateral with the Egyptian, Medo-Persian, and Lydian 
chronology of Herodotus, confirm the accuracy of his statements, 
so far as he was able to obtain direct information. Where this 
failed, his calculations were generally erroneous, and sometimes 
contradictory to each other. So his computations of the epochs 
of Sesostris, and of Troy, vacillate irreconcileably in different por- 
tions of his work. 

The Temple being destroyed in the nineteenth year of Ne- 
buchadnezzar, or 587 before the Christian era, and A. M. 3465, 
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places the date of Creation 4051 B.C. The difference from the 
vulgar computation, 4004, after Usher, arises from an addition of 
six years to Lamech’s life, a reduction of sixty years in Terah’s, 


‘and the supplemental century to the defective total from the 
Exodus to the ‘Temple, the reasons for which have been assigned. 


Other slight variations very nearly balance each other. With 
the Hebrew chronology thus adjusted, the most authentic remains 
of early profane history remarkably agree; and to produce this 
coalition, 7ot a single date of Eratosthenes, or of Manctho, (as 
preserved by Josephus) has been altered. ‘The ancient Assyrian 
dynasties evidently have come to us very much distorted; and, 
although Ctesias agrees with Herodotus in the dates of the Median 
kings, his exaggeration of the Medo- Assyrian dynasty immediately 
preceding them, is incontrovertible. ‘The first five kings of this 
dynasty are named in Scripture, Pul or Jareb, ‘Tiglath-pileser, 
Shalmaneser, Sennacherib, and Esar-haddon. The last of these 


‘monarchs acquired the dominion of Babylon 680 B. C.;‘trans- 


planted thence the Samaritan colony to Palestine, and led cap- 
tive Manassch to Babylon, where Esar-haddon was succeeded 
by Saosduchinus in 667. Ctesias, named Esar-haddon, Ar- 
bianus; and placed him next before Arteeus, the Deioces of 
Herodotus, who erected Media into an independent monarchy. 
To Esar-haddon, and his next three predecessors, Ctesias assigns 
172 years; but Pul, or Arbaces, his fourth predecessor, sup- 

orted Menahem’s usurpation, B. C. 765; which reduces the 
interval below a complete century, even reckoning this to be the 
Jast year of Arbaces. Allowing, also, full 32 years (with Ctesias) 
to his reign, his capture of Nineveh, and destruction of Thonos, 
otherwise called Sardanapalus, could not precede 796; at which 
date the native Assyrian dynasty had reigned (according to 
our former adjustment) about eight centuries from Belus. ‘This 
is quite long enough for credibility. Eusebius reckoned the 
kings forty-one, and the years about 1400; but our copies of 
Diodorus reduce the kings to thirty; and a proportionate contrac- 
tion of the term is warranted by that abbreviation which has 
been proved to be indispensable in the Medo-Assyrian reigns. 
In the Scripture chronology of the interval, no material error 
could have taken place. 

Forty years might elapse from the judgment denounced against 
Nineveh by Jonah to its execution by Arbaces or Pul; and it was 
then mitigated, as the city (though sacked,) was not rased. Ctesias, 
in whose time there were no remains of it, supposed it to have 
been destroyed at that juncture; but it is evident, both from the 
Bible and trom Herodotus, that its catastrophe was postponed 
two centuries. ‘The book of Tobit also, the chronology of which 
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is remarkably correct, concurs in ascribing its final destruction to 
Nebuchadnezzar, in conjunction with Cyaxares, or, according to 
the Hebrew orthography, Ahazuecrus *. 

Cyaxares, at the commencement of his reign over the Medes 
and Persians, B. C. 683, was overpowered by a sudden irruption 
of the Scythians, who had recently expelled the Cimmerians from 
their country north of the Euxine, and pursued them across 
Caucasus. In their route they were joined by hordes of Moschites 
and Tibarenes; and by their overwhelming numbers they dis- 
possessed Cyaxares of his kingdom, for no less a term than twenty- 
eight years. A part of them, denominated Chaldeans, whose 
name is still given to the district ( Keldir) which they had occupied, 
near Caucasus, took possession of Babylon, B. C. 625, and esta- 
blished thereamonarchy,'which acquired and lost, with almost equal 
rapidity, very extensive and powerful dominion. The Scythian 
kings and queens of that and of still earlier ages, were called (as 
those of Slavonic nations, their descendants, now are) ‘Tzar and 
Tzarina. Nebu also (another royal title) answered in Slavonic 
to Divus in Latin. From these conquerors the Babylonians (in 
Hebrew Chasdites, or Arphaxadites) were afterwards called 
Chaldeans; but the only people whom Xenophon intimates to 
have been so named, in his time, were those which remained on 
the Euxine coast, through whose country he conducted his me- 
morable and admirable retreat. 

The Scythians seem to have divided their host after passing 
the gates of Caucasus, and, while the main body overran Media, 
to have pushed a detachment as far southward as Palestine. 
They there found Psammeticus, King of Egypt, whose army for 
twenty-nine years blockaded the Philistines in Ashdod. He 

prevailed on the Scythians to return northward; but they left.a 
garrison at Bethshan, which was thenceforth called Scythopolis. 

t occurred during the minority of Josiah, and, being unattended 

with any important consequence to the Jews, it is not mentioned 
by the sacred writers. ‘The book of Judith, if at all founded on 
fact, must apparently refer to this expedition; but, if so, it is 
grossly misrepresented and distorted. ‘The book evidently was 
written at a great distance of time from that crisis. At length, 
when expelled from Media, some of the Scythians took refuge 
with Alyattes, King of Lydia, on whose territories their enemies 
the Cimmerians had obtruded, when expelled from their former 
possessions. On his refusal to deliver up the Scythian fugitives 
to Cyaxares, a war ensued for six years between Media and Lydia, 
which was terminated by an eclipse of the sun, renowned for being 


* Ku was the common title of the Kaianian dynasty ; and aSagne is the same with 
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the first that was foretold by a Grecian philosopher; Thales, the 
Milesian, having calculated the time of its appearance. Of five 
eclipses that occurred between 607 and 585 B.C. for which vari- 
ous chronologers have contended, the only one that agrees with 
the chronology of Herodotus (which, in all other dates of that 
period, is consistent) was one of dig. 10. $3. in 597. That it 
could not be attended with the wonderful phenomena ascribed to 
it by the narrative, is no insuperable objection. It would equally 
apply to an eclipse that was subsequent to the birth of Herodotus, 
and of which, therefore, his information might have been more 
accurate. (Hales’s Analysis, vol. 3. p. 151.) Any perceptible 
eclipse of the sun still alarms a half-civilized people ; and super- 
stition supplied terrific appearances where dread was* otherwise 
excited, 

Peace was mediated between Cyaxares and Alyattes, by Ne 
buchadnezzar, who then joined his forces with those of Cyaxares 
to subvert the feeble remains of the Assyrian empire, by utterly 
destroying its capital. The city of Nineveh was rased to the 
gene. after a siege of three years, in 594, the last year of 

yaxares’s reign. His son Astyages, who had married the 
daughter of Alyattes, succeeded to the empire of the Medes and 
Persians, and Nebuchadnezzar confirmed their mutual alliance 
by espousing the sister of Astyages. Belshazzar, surnamed Evil- 
merodach, tha to reign (as before stated) in 562; and, being 
cut off two years after, was succeeded, as Daniel testifies, by a 
King of the Medes and Persians. Astyages reigned tiil 558, 
when he was deposed by Cyrus. ‘There could, therefore, in 560, 
be no other King of the Medes and Persians than Astyages, who 
appears, as brother-in-law of Nebuchadnezzar, on the death of 
his only son, to have acquired peaceably the dominion of Chaldea. 
Daniel calls him Darius, a name common to several of his suc- 
cessors, but identifies him with Astyages, as son of Ahazuerus, 
or Cyaxares. 

The dethronement of Astyages by Cyrus left Chaldea again 
independent, and Nergal-shar-ezer ‘called by the Greeks Neri- 
glissoroor) a son-in-law of Nebuchadnezzar, assumed the sove- 
reignty. In four years he left it to his son, who was cut off in a 
few months; and his successor, called by Ptolemy, Nabonadius, 
—by Herodotus, Labinetus, reigned till Cyrus conquered Baby- 
lon. All these native kings are named by other writers, but Daniel 
alone attests the transient dominion of Astyages at Babylon. It 
might be expunged from the Chaldean annals, as an unwelcome 
memorial of renewed subjection to Media; but to whatever cause 
the silence of the native chroniclers may be attributed, even their 
positive testimony could not reasonably be opposed to such evi- 
dence as that of Daniel, the only historian who was on the spot 
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at the time, himself a chief minister of the state, and whose cele- 
brity, even when much younger, was so great, that his elder con- 
temporary, Ezekiel, ranked bim with Noah and Job. He might 
then have seemed more to resemble Joseph, having been raised 
from captivity to dignity and authority, by interpreting a dream 
of the king; but Danicl’s predictions were not (like Joseph’s) 
limited to the political economy of a single nation. From the 
first he foretold the revolutions of successive empires; and he so 
accurately predicted their progress, that ancient opponents of 
divine revelation had no other refuge from conviction, than an 
assumption that the visions of Daniel must have been written 
after the events which they described had transpired. Any body, 
of course, can say this; but, unless historical proof can be adduced, 
that the books were written so much later than their internal and 
external evidence admit them to have been, the objector only 
demonstrates that he has vo/hing else to say. 

The vision, however, which Daniel dates at the commence- 
ment of Darius’s reign, having usually been understood by Jews 
and Christians to refer to the expected kingdom of the Messiah, 
precluded in that view the supposition of its being written after the 
event. Christ himself quoted the prophecy, and it is otherwise 
well known to have formed part of the sacred writings of the Jews 
in histime. According to Josephus’sstatement, the book of Daniel 
must then have constituted one of the thirteen books which they 
called the Prophets; although the Jews have since shifted it to 
the third class, called Scriptures, or Writings, and with it several 
other books, seemingly as an excuse for their degradation of 
this. ‘They have even deprived Daniel of the title of prophet, 
on the plea that he resided in a royal palace. Should it be 
found that in some respects they have probably also mutilated 
his writings, it would certainly not be difficult to assign motives 
for such misconduct. ‘To no Scripture prophecy have Christian 
commentators seemed to feel themselves necessitated to give 
such forced interpretations, as to that of the period that 
was to intervene “ from the going forth of the commandment 
to restore (or return) and to build Jerusalem,” to “ the sacrifice 
and oblation ceasing,” and * the overspreading of abominations 
making desolate.” Daniel ix. 25, 27. The last expressions were 
cited by our Lord as predictive of the destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Romans (Matt. xxiv. 15; Mark xiii. 14); and the Evan- 
— copy the very words of the Septuagint translation of 

aniel, adding also an emphatical call upon the attention of 
their readers. No one would probably ever have doubted 
that the prophetical term began with Cyrus’s proclamation to 
the captive Jews, and ended with the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus, but that it was evidently impossible to reduce 
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the interval to seventy weeks, or 490 years; Cyrus’s procla- 
mation having preceded the Christian era 536 years, and Jeru- 
salem being destroyed 70 years later. ‘The whole period, there- 
fore, evidently comprizes 605 years, or 115 above seventy weeks 
of years. 

tT his discrepancy probably disinclined both Bishop Newton 
and Sir Isaac from touching on this prophecy. Less cautious, 
or less scrupulous interpreters, have endeavoured to accommo- 
date its commencement to the commission which was given to 
Ezra, B.C. 458, and its close to the crucifixion of Christ, 
which has commonly (but erroneously) been dated A. D. 33. 
Sir John Marsham, with no better judgment, but with greater 
ingenuity, attempted to identify the close of the prophecy with 
the profanation of the temple by Antiochus Epiphanes, B.C. 168, 
sixty-two weeks and a half from the commencement of the 
captivity; the first seven wecks being separately computed by 
him backward from the close of the captivity to a juncture which 
the author failed cither to establish, or (we think) clearly to de- 
fine. Such an interpretation, however, had it been embarrassed 
with much greater dilliculties, would still have been eagerly seized 
by infidels, for a pretence to assert that fis prophecy also was 
fabricated subsequent to the predicted events. 

The late Bishop Watson, in his candid and masterly reply 
to Paine’s Age of Reason, laid a greater stress on Daniel’s 
prophecy of weeks, than the discordant modes in which it had 
been interpreted could bear. An avowed atheist, calling himselt 
Samuel Francis, M. D., professed to refute the Bishop; but 
appears to have mostly relied upon the efficacy of impiety, 
insolence, ribaldry, and groundless assertions. He was evidently 
very iguorant of Scripture; but happening to have met with 
Sir John Marsham’s interpretation of this prophecy (which at 
the same time he did not comprehend), he brought it triumph- 
antly forward, in answer to a challenge which the Bishop had 
too confidently given, and had too strongly expressed. Mar- 
sham’s hypothesis, indeed, is no more tenable than any of those 
which it was designed to subvert: but the cause of truth is 
dishonoured when arguments for its support are no stronger than 
those which are brought against it. 

Mr. Overton has copied the whole of Dr. Francis’s blasphe- 
mous declamation on this subject, for what purpose we cannot 
easily conceive. He seems to concur in Marsham’s interpreta- 
tion; but instead of admitting, as he did, a competition between 
Cyrus and Zerubbabel for the honours of the Messiahship, he 
claims these wholly for the latter, who is, indeed, cosa 
the hero of his tale. Averse from leaving the discussion in suc 
hands, and under such circumstances, yet hopeless of doing jus- 
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tice to it in an Article already so much protracted, we shall briefly 
submit to the consideration of our readers such remarks as may 
tend to assist their mature decision. Daniel’s anxicty about 
the term of the captivity at Babylon, was probably excited by the 
unexpected revolution in its government that had recently 
occurred. Cyrus commanded the Median and Persian army; 
and Daniel knew that a person of that name was predicted to 
be the liberator of the Jews; but he also knew that seventy years 
had been appointed for their captivity, of which but forty-five 
had then elapsed. In answer to his prayers, it was ascertained 
not only that the promised decree would go forth at its season 
for rebuilding Jerusalem, but that the holy city should also be 
preserved to a great extent of time, and not be destroyed again 
till the expected Messiah should have come to establish his ever- 
lasting kingdom, according to other prophecies of Daniel. It 
was unnecessary, and would have been improper, that the pre- 
cise dates of these events should be clearly understood previous 
to their accomplishment. Ambiguity in the manner of predict- 
ing them might, for obvious reasons, be indispensable. The 
Hebrew numbers, as they now stand, admit of widely different 
constructions. —The original term, for weeks, is ** sevens;” and 
it likewise denotes seventy.” Hence ‘ seven weeks and three 
score and two weeks”’ (verse 25), may be literally translated, 
“seven and seventy sevens, sixty and two.” Seventy-seven 
wecks of years, or 639, extended from the date of Cyrus’s decree 
for rebuilding Jerusalem, to the third year of the Christian era; so 
that our Lord was born within the last of the seventy-seven weeks ; 
and to have previously indicated the date of his birth with more pre- 
cision, must evidently have augmented the dangers of his infancy. 
This sufficiently accounts for the computation of that interval 
by sevens, instead of single years. It is evident that an expec- 
tation of the Messiah’s birth neurly at that juncture extensively 
prevailed: and unless it arose from such an interpretation of this 
prophecy, it can only be accounted for, as in Simeon’s case, by 
immediate revelation; for the common mode of interpretation 
has no reference whatever to the date of the birth of Christ. 
The vulgar translation of verse 26, “ and after threescore and 
two weeks shall Messiah be cut off,” &c., is neither literal nor 
reconcileable with fact; our Lord having assigned the destruction 
of Jerusalem (not his own death) to the middle of a week fol- 
lowing the sixty-two. The Hebrew is verbatim, “ and after 
the sevens, sixty and two,” &c. ‘The definite article before 
sevens” our translators have improperly suppressed) 
refers to the former term that had been reckoned by * se- 
vens,” in distinction from the latter term, which is not so 
computed (no occasion then ee to reckon by sevens;) 
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but by integral numbers. From the third year of our era, 
to the beginning of the Jewish war, was sixty-two years; 
the war occupied full seven years, about the middle of which 
our Lord’s prediction was fulfilled, by the desolation of Jeru- 
salem; and till then the daily oblation and sacrifice never 
ceased to be offered. Phe prophetical numbers thus translated, 
precisely fill up the interval to that catastrophe, from the date 
of Cyrus’s decree, or 605 full years: for 539 + 62 + 4= 605. 
The only material objection to this interpretation, of which we 
are aware, may arise from verse 24, where ‘ seventy weeks” 
(or * seven sevens,” or * seventy seventy”) have been com- 
monly supposed to denote the whole period; and that this was 
afterwards distributed into three subdivisions of seven weeks, 
sixty-two weeks, and one week. But all that is connected with 
the ** seventy sevens” may be understood of the Messiah’s 
advent ; and if the words were originally * seventy and seven 
sevens,” so as to extend to that epoch, an omission of the word 
* seven,” in transcribing it three times together, might easily be 
accounted for, whether inadvertently or intentionally. A copyist 
who construed the numbers in verse 25 in the customary manner, 
might omit * and seven,” verse 24, as seeming to be a necessary 
correction: neither does it appear to us unlikely that a Jewish 
transcriber, affer the destruction of Jerusalem, might do the 
same purposely, to deprive the Gospel of so clear a testimony 
to its truth. If the text had not in some measure, and by some 
means, been corrupted, it seems inconceivable that it should 
to this time have remained a matter of controversy. Its present 
equivocal state precludes us from hoping that it will be effectual 
to the conviction of infidels; but if the solution that we have 
suggested affords satisfaction to impartial inquirers after truth, 
our aim and expectation will be attained. 

‘This transient and desultory survey, which alone it has been 
practicable for us to take of the general subject, may suflice, 
perhaps, to assure the Christian reader that he needs not to be 
alarmed at any attempt of infidels to discredit the chronology 
of the Bible. They appear, indeed, themselves to have regarded 
the experiment asa forlorn hope; and although conducted by 
their veteran champion, who, from a life almost wholly occupied 
with historical discussion, and in visiting oriental countries, 
ought to have acquired incomparably better information than he 
has displayed in the volumes before us, it has egregiously and 
utterly failed. Amidst all his slander of the Bible, and his labour 
to derange and perplex its dates, he was repeatedly constrained 
to refer to them, as to those alone, in the periods under his 
imvestigation, on which any rational reliance could be placed. 
He began with heavy complaints, that only believers in Chris- 
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tianitv, and mostly ecclesiastics, had written on ancient chro- 
nology : : but if so, what was most naturally to be inferred, but 
that Christians knew it to be vantage ground, and that their 
adversaries also were conscious of its being so. If the fact 
needed further demonstration, Volney’s complete failure has 
supplied it. It appears even doubtful whether ecclesiastical and 
Christian chronologers, with few exceptions beside Sir Isaac 
Newton, have not generally erred in paying undue delerence 
to cxisting obscure “and questionable fragments of profane his- 
tory. Hence some of them have been tempted, with hardly a 
shadow of argument, to prefer the systematic exaggerations of 
the Septuagint to the simplicity of the Liebrew ‘Bible. Dr. 
Hales’s learned and laborious Analysis of Chronology has 
suffered greatly from such a prepossession. He does not seem, 
when he entered on his voluminous work, to have been aware 
how much he was sacrificing, and how little it was possible for 
him to gain. 

From creation to the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, the 
Bible affords an unbroken chain of chronology, either by the 
series of successive dates, by the totals of intervals, or by pro- 
phetical periods, and sometiines by all these conjointly ; at times 
so checked or guarded as nearly to preclude the possibility of 
irretrievable error; at other times so open to correction from 
unexceptionable testimony, as to render only a moderate dis- 
crimination requisite to entire satisfaction. Amidst the dates of 
above 4000 years, not more than three or four that affect the 
chain of chronology, remain questionable. How is this to be 
accounted for? No other known nation of antiquity has trans- 
mitted a satisfactory chronological serics even so high as eight 
centuries before our era. Whatever broken parts of earlier 
periods of apparent authenticity remain, they can only be 
adjusted by assistance of the Hebrew chronology. We do not 
ask oppugners of the Bible to admit this to be miraculous : 


Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus : 


but ought they to withhold the character of éruth from that 
which has thus stood the test of all past revolutions and lapses 
of time? Volney himself could not deny it in the main. Tle 
meanly resorted to a gratuitous assumption that the Pentateuch, 
instead of being descovered by Hilkiah, in Josiah’s reign, when 
it had been concealed (probably from the time of Manassch’s 

apostacy), was then first compiled by him: yet he was constrained 
to admit that, if so, Hilkiah must have compiled it from earlier 
documents. ‘The pretence is destitute of all colour of proof, 
and is ridiculous to an extreme; but were it credible, it would 
not affect the authenticity of the original documents, whether com- 
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piled by Hilkiah or by Moses. Neither is such a pretext corrobo- 


rated by those slight geographical illustrations and genealogical 
supplements, which evidently were annexed long after the time 
of Moses, to the Pentateuch; for some of these appear to have 
been inserted during the captivity at Babylon, and of course 
considerably later than Hilkiah’s time: but it is well known 
both that similar interpolations have also crept into copies of 
the New Testament, and that in no case they affect the sense, 
or are needful to the connection, of the authentic text of the 
Scriptures. So the second Cainan, in one of the pedigrees of 
Christ, was undoubted!y interpolated from the Septuagint, where 
it seems to have been inadvertently introduced; but it neither | 
affects the general contents of the New Testament, nor those of 
the gospel of Luke in which it is found, nor even the rest of 
the genealogy with which it is immediately connected. 

The preceding outline of ancient chronology and_ history, 
however hastily sketched on this occasion, has been deduced 
from principles on which a very mature and minuic investi- 
gation inclines us to repose much confidence. If just, we 
apprehend them to obviate all material uncertainty on the 
subjects: but should our readers sull fluctuate between widely 
discordant hypotheses, even of chronologers who in common 
are friendly to the Scriptures, the truth of the facts recorded 
would still remain unshaken. If there was not a date in the 
Bible, the history would be no less true on that account; it 
would only be less complete and distinct. In the New ‘Testa- 
ment one event only, the commencement of John the Baptist’s 
ministry, has an express date: yet, instead of impeaching its 
authority for want of dates, sceptical readers have laboured to 
subvert the only one that it contains. 

Of ‘their cavils, Mr. Benson’s volume affords a more complete 


refutation than any publication that has preceded it; and if any 


thing could convice those who are averse from believing, it 
might lay to rest for ever disputes on the date in question. 
That the ev vangelist Luke designed to date the years of ‘liberius 


net from the death of his predecessor Augustus, but from his 


admission to joint imperial authority with him, was intimated by 
a precision in the original terms, which our translators have not 
preserved. What they call the “ reign” of ‘Tiberius, would 
more justly be translated his administration.” It is a word 
no where else used in the New ‘Testament, and scems to have 
been chosen to denote a peculiarity in Tiberius’s government, 
especially as it had been used by the Septuagint for the joint 
sovereignty of the dukes of Sair (Genesis xxxvi. 30). ‘The 
evangelist appears to have been intent on precision in every 
respect, when specifying the only date that he introduced ; and 
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had he avowed his purpose to distinguish from the “ reign” of 
Tiberius his administration of imperial authority over the pro- 
vinces and armies of the Roman empire, he could no better 
have defined the latter than by the term which he used. He 
evidently wrote his gospel not at Rome, nor for its inhabitants, 
but in a Roman province, and for inhabitants of the provinces, 
who, from the time of Tiberius’s admission to imperial authority, 
had been ruled by him, and not by Augustus Cesar. Yet as 
Tiberius declined the title avroxgarwp, or emperor, while Augus- 
tus lived, his government, considered in its whole extent, was 
more properly, ‘called: yyeuma than Bacirsix. 

This distinction is daly marked by Mr. b.; but he demonstrates, 
on grounds wholly independent of it, the impossibility that the 
date in question could signify the fifteenth year of the sole reign 
of Tiberius. ‘That year (A. D. 29. U. C. 782) he has proved, 
beyond all reasonable question, to be the same in which our Lord 
was crucified; whether on the 18th or 25th of March, or the 14th 
of April, he has not undertaken to decide. We are inclined, 
with him, to prefer the latest, but chiefly because figs were then 
capable of being eaten, though not generally ripe cnough to be 
gathered. (Mark xl. 13.) He has proved, no less to our satis- 
faction, that three passovers, and not more, were comprised in 
our Lord’s ministry. In addition to his arguments to this effect, 
we would briefly suggest, that it is the only hypothesis on which 
our Lord’s attendance at the annual festivals can be clearly ex- 
plained. He was present only at four beside that of the dedica- 
tion; and his absence from the rest, within éwo years, may be satis- 
factorily accounted for, but not for a longer term. Christian 
Unitarians have laboured hard to confine our Lord’s ministry to 
one year, that, if possible, they might identity the date of the 
Baptist’s ministry with the fifteenth year from the death of Au- 
gustus, and thereby discredit Matthew’s account of our Lord’s 
incarnation; but although, for this purpose, at every step, they 
transeressed, without ser uple, the gcnuine limits of criticism, their 
efforts were still fruitless. Instead of proving a single point of their 
hypothesis, they had no other resource than to take it altogether 
for granted, and even to assume appearances of ignorance that it 
had ever been either disproved or disputed ! 

Mr. Benson, therefore, has subverted this pretext for denying 
the doctrine of the Incarnation; and, by establishing the true date 
and duration of our Lord’s ministry, has, moreover, laid the onl 
just basis for a harmony of the four “gospels. If he had done no- 
thing else, or if nothing else that he has done had been equally 
conclusive, the biblical student and the Christian world would 
have been greatly obliged by his labours; but his whole argument, 
both for its matter and manner, claims much attention and re- 
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spect, though all its parts do not appear to us to be equally deci- 
sive. He renders itnearly certain that Herod lingered a year 
under the disease of which he died, and that Pontius Pilate was 
deposed a yet longer time before he arrived at Rome; but we 


cannot concur Ww ith ama’ in opinion that the presentation of Jesus 

a in the Temple exactly coincided with the visit of the Magi to 
or so much as four months intervened between 
ef r Lord’s baptism and the first passover of his ministry. On 
is, this he probably entered when he completed his thirtieth year, 
| as John also did on his ministry, at a proper time for the exercise 
e of his priest/y oflice. So we interpret the date of Ezekiel’s mi- 


nistry, ch. i. 1. John, therefore, we suppose to have been born 
about August, UO. C. 749, and Jesus in Febrnary, 750; conse- 
quently, to have been crucified in the thirty-third year of his age, 
U. C. 782, when the two Gemini held the Consulate. Some 
mistake ot. this subject seems to us to affect Mr. Benson’s chrono- 
logical ti Wlewhich,with all his dates, we would recommend, in future 
editions, to be numbered by the years of Rome, eecked by those 
before and after the Christian era. The whole history stands 
connected with the Roman epoch; and of the Julian period we 
can perceive no use but for purposes of gener al chronology. 

A few oversights have struck our attention, “4 very probably 
the author’s, before this time. He conced s, (p.204,) that no Latin 
historian had called ‘Tiberius Imperator; yet, in the preceding 
Bt page, he had quoted a sentence of Descmonion, giving that title to 
; ‘Tiberius during the life of Augustus. ‘That passage also implies 
that the advancemeut of ‘Tiberius to imperial dignity very quickly 
followed his first signal success against the Germans, and thereby 
confirms the duration assigned by Clemens Alexandrinus to his 
He whole government. We add, only, that Josephus uses nysuovie, 
Tag and nyzuoveva, of the reign of Tiberius (Antiq. 18. 8. and Bell. 
as Jud. 2.5), perhaps from customary application of those terms, in 

ii the provinces, to the entire extent of his government. 
A sincere wish for the extensive Seva tee of so valuable a 
| work makes us regret that the learned author has not translated 
i his numerous Greek quotations. By transferring these (and the 
Latin also) to the margin, and inserting their sense in the text, 
| he would obviate interruptions of the discussion, and entitle 
il himself to thanks from many persons not familiar with the Greek 
if language, who are, nevertheless, competent to enter into the 
TF soundness of his argument, and to feel all its interest and im- 
| portance. Biblical criticism, like the Bible itself, should be made 
t as open as possible to the public. ‘The specimen before us excites 
a hopes of its progress in our own country that we had been afraid 
. to indulge. The dawn of Kennicott’s labours on the Old Testa- 
ment was long overcast; and neither the fac simile of Beza’s copy, 
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nor the liberal distribution of Griesbach’s edition of the New 
Testament, could disperse the cloud that had long covered 
scriptural literature in Britain. Bishop Marsh, with peculiar 
advantages, and much industry, has succeeded better; yet, from 
the German school, an inoculation could not but be hazardous. 
In the author of the volume before us (though, in every other 
respect, unknown to us) we find an extent of literature, a depth 
of research, and a patience of investigation, that eminently qualify 
him for whatever subject of this kind he may undertake, together 
with a decorous independence of mind, and a modest candour, 
which conciliate while they compel conviction. A vast scope 
remains for his exertions, and we hope that he will not be sparing 
of them. Whether the public manifest a due sense of his merits, 
or for atime neglect them, lie has but to proceed as he began, to 
ensure ultimate success. 

This happily is certain, in the highest sense, of all who heartily 
and discreetly engage in the cause of revealed truth. It has of 
late been the subject of renewed assaults, but its enemies con- 
stantly betray their weakness or their wickedness. ‘They have 
now altogether dropped the mask. ‘They ridicule Deism no less 
than Christianity, and certainly with much greater advantage ; 
but the necessary result is, that while importuning you to relin- 
quish a well-grounded hope of favour with God, and of everlast- 
ing happiness, through redemption by the grace of Christ, they 
offer you in return a world without a first cause, in which evil 
overwhelms what is good, and beyond which is no existence! 
You pity their miserable delusion, and intreat them to read the 
Bible. They turn it to ridicule; you explain and vindicate it 
They then deny the possibility of a written revelation. If there 
was a revelation from God, they say, it would be universal. But 
what would they require in evidence of it? Miracles, they teli 
you, are impossible; they wouid not trust to their own senses in 
proof of any thing contrary to the general course of nature. So 
far the Deist will go; but the Atheist demands of him, how this 
course of nature, that involves the innocent in sufferings, can 
prove the existence of a supreme intelligent Being? ‘The Deist 
replies, that this will be cleared up in a future state; but, if asked 
why he expects a future state, he can only answer, because he 
believes that there is a supreme intelligent Being. Rejecting 
revelation, philosophy has no alternative but to reason for ever 
in a circle, on the subjects which belong to man’s immortal 
welfare. 
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Art. XLV.—The Outlaw of Taurus, a Poem ; to which are added, 
Scenes from Sophocles. By Thomas Dale, of Bene’t College, 
Cambridge, Author of * The Widow of Nain.” London, 
1820. P.120. Richardson. 


Tue “ Outlaw of Taurus” is a production of a very different 
species from the Giaours and Corsairs, and other “ Outlaws” 
of the age. Mr. Dale is already known to the world—or at 
least pone to be so—by a very interesting poem, entitled, “ The 
Widow of Nain;” and his Outlaw of Taurus by no means dis- 
peengee the reputation earned by his former attempt. It is 
founded upon a traditional story, related by Kusebius to the 
following effect. The apostle St. John, at his return from the 
Isle of Patmos, made, it is stated, an ecclesiastical tour in the 
neighbourhood of Ephesus, in order to ordain bishops, and in- 
spect the state of the Christian churches. At one of his stations 
he chanced to observe, among his audience, a youth of com- 
manding stature, whose aspect indicated a corresponding noble- 
ness of mind. Turning to the bishop, whom he had just or- 
dained, he exclaimed: ‘In the presence of Christ and his 
church, I commit this youth to your care and diligence.” The 
bishop received the charge, admitted the youth into his family, 
and after a due course of paternal instruction, administered to 
him the sacrament of baptism. But too soon the dissolute com- 
panions of the youthful convert regained their former ascendancy 
over him; they enticed him by magnificent banquets; and at 
length induced him to join their nocturnal predatory a 
Becoming inured to vice, his proud impetuosity of mind hurried 
him into every excess; till openly renouncing the hope of salva- 
tion in his Redeemer, he collected his associates into a band, 
became their leader, and surpassed them all in deeds of atrocity 
and blood. 

In the course of years some exigence requiring the presence 
of St. John in Ephesus, the aged apostle inquired earnestly for 
his young friend, and was beyond measure grieved at hearing/of 
his awful career. Instantly he procured a horse and guide, and, 
hastening from the church, repaired to the mountains in which 
the robbers had fixed their impregnable retreat, and falling in 
with one of their parties was seleed anid demanded to be carried 
to their leader. The chief, recognizing the venerable saint, fled 
from his presence. ‘The apostle followed, exclaiming, “ Where- 
fore do you fly from me; oh, my son? from your father, aged 
and indvasaa Pity me, oh my child, and fear me not; Psa 
still possess a hope of salvation. Willingly would I endure 
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death on your behalf, even as the Lord died forme. Stop and 
believe, Christ hath sent me.” ‘The young man stood still; he 
fixed his eyes on the ground; next he threw off his arms, and 
burst into a flood of tears. With bitter lamentations he im- 
plored pardon, “ being as it were a second time baptised in his 
tears,” and concealing for shame his unworthy right hand ; 
which the saint observing, * kissed it, thus purified by repent- 
ance,’ and did not leave him till, after a long course of prayer, 
fasting, and exhortation, the relapsed convert was again received 
into the church, an illustrious example of penitence and rege- 
neration. Eusebius, it seems, calls this narrative pv9ov, ob ibe, 
ora royov, wept Iwawov tou Anorohov xas 
meQudayucvv. We certainly should not feel inclined to attach 
much credit to the story; but we think it not ill selected as 
the subject fora poem; and Mr. Dale has successfully availed 
himself of its facilities. 

The poem opens with a description of Ephesus in its meridian 
of glory, and describes with animation the festive pomp of its 
religious worship. During the procession, one lonely pilgrim 
silently wends his way, unheeded by the multitude, and breath- 
ing no votive prayer to the great goddess of Ephesian idolatry. 
That solitary stranger is the aged apostle St. John, going in 
search of his apostate son. ‘The author passes over the beiile of 
his weary aR. and brings him at once to the foot of the 
mountains, in which the robbers had fixed their abode. Here 
he meets with a peasant, who explains the apparent anomaly of 
richly-clad plains, and peace, and liberty, in the immediate vici- 
nity of a band of desperate marauders, by describing the personal 
character of their chief, the “ gallant Leo,” who had so well 
disciplined his mountain bands, that the peasant dwelt secure 
under their protection, and the * blushing maid” wandered 
fearless in the very precincts oftheir rugged fastnesses. In 
short, Leo was “ the foe of nought but tyranny ;” and the 
rustic narrator, who we suspect was an Ephesian radical, adds— 

*‘ If he deserve an outlaw’s name, 
I would our Lords were outlaws too.” 


We presume it was necessary, for the poetical interest of the 
piece, that this chief of banditti should be thus described as 
nobly endowed, amidst all his atrocities, with the devin: | 
virtues of generosity, magnanimity, and hatred of tyranny—a 
tyranny at least but his own :—this is the regular accredited cant 
of the biographers of highwaymen in all ages; and we hear as 
much of it in the life of Turpin, and other Newgate heroes, as 
among the Rob Roys of Scotland, the Robin Hoods of Eng- 
land, and the editlty worthy gentlemen whom Lord Byron has 
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imported from classic ground. But as our author is a person of 
a very different stamp, and has devoted his muse to sacred strains, 
we would put it equally to his piety and good taste, whether it 
is not incongruous in fact, and if not incongruous in fact, at 
least injurious in its example and tendency, to paint in glow- 
ing colours of humanity and greainess of mind, the dealers in 
rapine and blood; who, to have become avowed and hardened 
aden: must needs have sacrificed every counterpoising virtue. 
We do not absolutely assert that there may not be, in special 
cases, a sort of romantic honour even among freebooters; but 
we believe that such instances are rare indeed; and that the 
popular representations on this subject, which take so mightily 
with sentimental readers, are the mere figments of poetry and 
romance. And even were it true, in point of fact, that robbers 
are after all such benign and gentlemanlike beings, we should 
contend that they ought never to be so represented in fictitious 
literature. ‘The injury which such representations often produce 
in young and ardent minds is very great; and we fear that 
not a few,young ladies would seriously prefer, had they the choice, 
one of these tall steel-clad chiefs, to the most worthy senior 
wrangler, that ever studied on the banks of Cam, or blessed an 
honest community with his unwarlike virtues. 


We shall commence our extracts with the following truly 
elassical description. 


‘¢ Fearless and firm, the man of God 
The long-forgotten pathway trod, 
Through groves, by Nature’s hand arrayed 
In that rich luxury of shade, 
Which blooms, where no rude hands repress 
Her own unstudied loveliness. 
Here lifts the pine its graceful form, 
And there the proud oak braves the storm, 
While the light tendrils of the vine, 
Round each in wild Juxuriance twine. 
On that blest clime Heaven’s favouring eye 
Looks down in all its radiancy, 
And rears Elysian bowers on earth, 
And kindles beauty into birth. 
Oh! nurtured there by genial dews | 
The golden-crowned narcissus blows, 
There, with its deepest loveliest hues 
Spontaneous springs the virgin-rose ;— 
And there unnumbered flowers exhale 
Soft odours to the fragrant gale, 
And waft that incense to the skies, 
Perverted man too uft denies. — 
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Mid scenes like these, the Grecian lyre 
Enraptured woke its earliest fire ; 

The young bard glanced his beaming eye 
On the fair earth, and fairer sky, 

Till each assumed a brighter hue— 

And scenes of wild enchantment grew— 
And Hope believed what Fancy drew. 
With grace divine, through every grove 
He saw a virgin Dryad rove— 

Beneath each pure transparent rill 

There bloomed a Naiad—purer still— 

In the sweet warbled strains that rung [rang] 

Incessant throug! the echoing grove, 

A choir of heavenly sisters sung [sang] 

The ray of rapture and of love— 

A Goddess swayed the moon’s pale beam 
More lovely than her own chaste gleam ; 
While on yon burning orb of pride 

A Power more glorious seemed to ride— 
A Youth of matchless beauty he— 

The God of light and poesy.— 

Alas! that pure devotion’s fire, 

Proud impulse of the deathless soul ; 
Should thus to Heaven’s bright orbs aspire ; 
Nor rise to that eternal Sire, 

Whose mandate formed and fix’d the whole.” 


(P. 20—22.) 


We should scarcely have thought that the thickly peopled 
neighbourhood of Ephesus would have furnished a tract so de- 
solate as that described in the following passage; but the aged 
saint, whose steps trod its silent wastes, was not like those thought- 
lacking beings whom Sterne describes as “ travelling from Dan 
to Beersheba, and crying it is all barren, all barren.” He had 
high and holy thoughts for the companions of his solitary way: 


Faint beneath the sultry beam, 
He sate him by a rippling stream, 
And gazed on that enchanting scene— 
With orient morn his course began, 
Now burnt the fierce meridian ray ; 
And yet no tread—no trace of man 
Had crossed his solitary way. 
O dear to him was loneliness !— 
For, while that mazy path he trod, 
High thoughts his raptured bosom bless— 
He holds communion with his God. 
Love warmed his soul with quenchless fire, ~ 
Nor gave his faltering limbs to tire . 
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And He, whom heaven's high hosts obey, 
Sustained the Wanderer on his way. 

E’en now—though youth might well confess 

The languid sway of weariness— 

Short rest he took—a slight repast 

Of sylvan herbs—perchance his last— 

A cool draught of the limpid wave— 

An orison to Him who gave— 

A tear for his deluded son— 

Then onward—till his task be done.” (P. 23, 24.) 


We are next introduced by the poet to very different scenes. 
The office for the Home Department, no longer able to shut their 
eyes to the lamentable scenes of depredation in the mountains, 
and probably thinking a posse of special constables insufficient, 
determined to send out—no doubt most arbitrarily, and we fear 
without even reading the riot act—a party of soldiers to subdue 
the robbers. ‘The outlaws, nerved by despair, overcame these 
gentlemen of the police after a desperate struggle, which of 
course was to be expected, for as Leo sagaciously exclaims on 
the occasion, 


“© How should slaves contend with men?” 


Our readers will begin to suspect that Mr. Leo is an admirer 
of English newspapers ; indeed this line is literally copied from 
the speeches made and vibrated at our Spa-fields and Man- 
chester meetings; though it loses that beautiful adaptation which 
it possessed when spoken by the virile race of spinners and 
weavers. We are fully of opinion that Mr. Hunt’s publisher 
might sustain an action for trespass on the copy-right of his 
speeches, when Leo puts forth such language as the following, 
in reference to the worthy magistrates and yeomanry cavalry of 
Ephesus : 

“ They talk of justice! they who wring 

The hard-carned pittance of the poor 

To swell their sordid shameless store! &c.” (P. 28.) 


It is possible that our poet in putting this language in the 
mouths of predatory outlaws, intended to teach us a very in- 
structive lesson—that this is the common-place topic of mis- 
creants of every class who wish to conceal their own misdeeds 
by affecting honest indignation at the misdeeds of others. 

Our author's description of the combat is highly spirited. 
He thus introduces his hero after the battle: 


“ And who, on yon steep crag’s rude brow, 
In pensive attitude doth stand ? 
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No conquering pride his looks avow, 
And who that saw would deem him now 

The chieftain of the victor band ? 
His crested helmet's flowing pride, 

His sword, in carnage deeply dyed ; 
His arms, with dust and gore defiled, 
Beneath his feet are rudely piled ; 

He moves not—and his fiery eye 

Rolls wildly round in vacancy ; 
Unseen the dead beneath him lying— 
Unheard the deep groans of the dying. 
Yet foremost in the desperate fray, 

‘Through the thick legions of the foe, 
His arm shot panic and dismay— 

His sabre struck no second blow; 
And chiefs, who never quailed before, 
Had braved him once—and braved no more. 
Crowned with triamphant laurels now, 
What deep dejection clouds his brow ? 
The warrior feels not, midst the strife, 
The dread of death, the love of life; 
And the loud yell of battle’s din 
Bears down the warning voice within. 
Far from his soul is Memory hurled ;— 
The battle-plain becomes his world ; 
Nought fills his heart, or fires his eye, 
But vengeance—fame—and victory. 
But when the storm of strife is o'er, 
When Fancy’s fever burns no more ; 
When all the madness, all the pride 
Of conquest, and of wrath subside ; 
Then, then her throne will Truth assume, 
And wrap the haughty soul in gloom. 
Whate’er oppressed that musing chief, 
He wore a frown too stern for grief; 
’Twas some wild passion’s keener force, 
Perchance repentance or remorse. 

His band in mute amazement viewed 
Their leader's harsh repulsive mood ; 
But none, uncalled, might dare intrude 
Upon his hour of solitude, 

Save one—nor deem it strange that he, 

Though youthfnl and unwarlike still, 
The friend of Leo’s soul should be— 

Affection, chainless, roves at will— 
And souls unbending—bold—and high— 

With gentlest bosoms oft combine, 
In Friendship’s fondest—firmest tie— 

As the light tendrils of the vine, 

Round the tall elm delight totwine.” (P. 29—31.) 
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To this amiable companion, whose name is Azor, Leo pro- 
ceeds to open his heart, and to explain the cause of his remorse, 


«Oh Azor!” thus the chief replied, 
And deep and heavily he sighed ; 
‘That laurelled wreath, that vaunted fame, 
‘ Are now my hate—my scorn—my shame. 
‘ Their pleasure scarce deserves a thought ;— 
‘If rapture, twere too dearly bought 
‘ By those whom Passion’s blast hath driven, 
Till they—like me—for fame have given 
‘ Their peace on earth, their hope of heaven. 
‘ When from my sabre shrunk the foe, 
‘Thou know’st not—and thou canst not know— 
‘What nerved my stern unsparing hand, 
‘ What thought gave keenness to my brand. 
‘It was not Hate that fired mine eye, 
‘ Nor even the pride of victory— 
‘ No— Azor—no—lI feared to die. 
‘ Doubt darkens o'er thy clouded brow, 
© And half exclaims, ‘ It cannot be!’ 
* Thou deem’st it strange my soul should bow 
‘'To lay its weakness bare to thee— 
¢ But mark me, youth !—nor hostile sword, 
* Nor sabre in my life-blood gored ; 
‘ No insult of a vaunting foe, 
‘ No abject craven’s heartless blow ; 
‘ Not the keen throb of life’s last sigh— 
* Not all of shame and agony 
‘That Wrath can wreak—or Guilt enn bear, 
‘It is not these—'tis Heaven I fear’” (P. 33, 34.) 


The chitf continues his pennitential strain, particularly la- 
menting his conduct in wualoating the sacred counsels of his re- 
vered adviser, St.John, who had unveiled to him eternity, and 
presented to his view the cross of his incarnate Saviour. He 
then strongly depicts his own mental agonies since his apostacy. 


Wild—restless as the thin leaf-—cast 
* At random by the driving blast, 
‘ Each path my soul is doomed to trace, 
And never find a resting-place, 
‘ No soft reviving dews of sleep 
‘ My brows in calm oblivion steep ; 
‘ Through Night's still shade dread thunders roll 
* Prophetic o’er my conscious soul, 
é And spectres shriek my future doom, 
* And dark fiends beckon to the tomb. 
‘ Oh how I wake and watch for day 
‘ To drive those dreary dreams away ! 
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* And what is Fame, so deatty wony , 
© Whose earlier rays so brightly shone ? 
‘Tis faithless as the clear blue stream 
* Which veils the deep abyss below ; 
‘Tis fleeting as a lovely dream 
‘ From which the dreamer wakes to woe." (P. 36, 57.) 


Azor is sent to tend the wounded, accompanied with a stern 
injunction never to disclose the galling secret of his, chieftain’s 
remorse. Our readers will here learn accurately to distinguish 
between orthodox poetical repentanee, arid that old’ fashioned 
species of repentance inculeated in Lent lectures and last-day 
sermons; a precise sort of virtue which couples “ repenting © 
and forsabinig ” together, in order to find merey;” and 
which supposes its subject more ashamed of kis fault than of the 
confession of it.—But we pass on: 


«Tis night+and o’er that field of blood 
No pale star sheds its lonely ray ; 
The morn with radiant beams that glowed 
Hath at in gathering clouds away ; 
And chill blasts moan, and viewless gloom 
Lowers darkly o’er the wartior’s tomb.— 
Now in his deep secluded grot 
The outlaw-chieftain seeks to share 
That sweet repose from human care, 
When tears. are fished, and griefs forgot— 
(Soft Sleep, the welcome boon of Heaven 
To want and woe is freely given ; 
’ Tis guilt alone that shares it not): 
And watchful tear his chief reclines 
That faithful youth—more pale—more fair 
Than the lone lovelorn maid who pines 
A lingering victim of despair— 
What doth a form so gentle there ? 
But ali! repose is sought in vain 
To calm and cool his baenang brain, 
For while in seeming slumbers now 
Oblivion steals upon lis brow, 
From his rudé coueli behold him start 
As Death's cold Hatd had toucli’d his heart, 
And half tinclose his wandering eye, 
And writhe as if ih agoty. 
Or when that transient torpor breaks, 
And sense rettitns and memory wakes; 
While fierce around his rocky cell 
Loud thtinder roars—and wild winds swell, 
Amid the horrors of the storm 
Still Fancy paints some speetre-form, 
VOL, NO. XXXIV, 26 
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And each deep echo seems to be 
A summons to eternity. (P. 41, 42.) 


While Leo lies thus agitated on his restless couch, “ sudden 
sounds of fear” are heard at a distance, and St. John, who had 
been taken by a party of the robbers, is ushered into the cell. 
The following particulars of the interview will we think greatly 
interest the reader. 


‘* The bandit and his troop are gone : 
The Captive-Saint is left alone— 

And oh! that struggling pang intense— 
That agony of keen suspense— 

That mingling strife of hope and fear— 
Of visions bright—and bodings drear— 
When love in all its fervour burns, 

And on his child the father yearns, 

Yet dark recurring doubts repress 

His soul’s awakening tenderness ; 

And paint his son, cut off from Heaven, 
False to the last, and unforgiven. 

While dimly yet the pale lamp threw 

Its lone beam through encircling shade, 
Nor—glimmering—yet revealed to view 

His features, or his form betrayed ; 
One solemn moment all was still— 

And oh! what wild emotions wake ; 
How keenly throbs that struggling thrill, 
4 As if his aged heart would break ! 

Gently at length the Chieftain spake; 

“ Old man, whoe’er thou art—draw near; 

‘If true thy tale—thou needst not fear ; 

‘If false—no vengeance waits thee here. 

‘ What power through circling foes could guide? 
‘ By whom to me thine errand given ?’ 

q Firmly the aged Saint replied, 

‘Tue OF EARTH AND HEAVEN. 

That voice went straightway to his heart— 

And instant from his couch he sprung 
With sudden and convulsive start, 

(4 As by some keen remembrance stung: 
And pale as lifeless marble grew 

His sunken cheek’s sepulchral hue ;— 
And shuddering dread—and deep amaze 
Were mingled in his first wild gaze, 

As if the forms that frowned by night, 
Arose to blast his waking sight. 

So when the Phantom-seer arose, 

Dread herald of impending woes, 
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Aghast the destined monarch stood— 
Fear fixed his eye—and froze his blood. 
But soon—that causeless awe controlled— 
No bloodless shade /is eyes behold, 
No spectre of unearthly mould— 
It was his friend—his guide—his sire— 
That hallowed Saint—whose eye of fire 
Had pierced where marshalled seraphs shone ; 
And seen THE MIGHTIEST on his throne; 
To whom with looks of love divine, 
Ere yet the chain of nature broke, 
The agonizing Saviour spoke— 
‘ Behold that mother she isthine.’?”? (P. 46—48.) 


We must spare our readers the lengthened exhortations of the 
sage, which extend to no less than six pages; for though 


“In one unvarying attitude, 
While spoke the saint, had Leo stood,” 


we could not expect so much complaisance from any other person. 
We must not, however, omit one short extract from this speech. 


«© ¢ That Star of David's royal line— 
‘ The promised King—the Seed Divine— 
‘ The Lord who reigns enthroned above— 
‘In human guise to kaow—and love— 
* The favoured lot was mine. 
‘ For me, though meanest far of all, 
‘ The Saviour deigned his friend to call ; 
* And while he lived—and when he died, 
* I still was nearest to his side. 
* I saw him in the judgment-hall, 
* Denied by one—renounced by all— 
* L stood the cross of horror by, 
* And watched him in his agony. 
* I marked the sun’s meridian light 
‘ Slow darken in impervious night ; 
‘ As if he loathed tolend his ray 
‘ To shine on that accursed day : 
‘I felt the sullen earthquake’s shock— 
‘ The heaving ground—the rending rock— 
‘ When the pale tenants of the tomb 
‘ Arose from earth’s convulsive womb.— 
‘ Oh never, never canst thou know 
‘ What then for thee the Saviour bore.’” (P. 61, 62.) 


Our readers will have conjectured the penitence and recon- 
ciliation of the chief; but there is a secret in reserve, which we 
must communicate in the poet’s own language, 
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« Young Azor spoke not—yet that word’ 

Passed not * unheeded or unheard,’ 

Though lost awhile he seemed to be 

In deep abstracted reverie :— 

Whaat tremors in his cheek are blushing, 

What fevered hues his pale brow flushing? 

Those varying dies—so softly fair— 

What deep emotion kindles there ? 

He bends on earth his bright blue eye, 
Beneath its fringed veil retiring ; 

So shrinks young virgin-modesty 
From the bold gaze of crowds admiring. 

Yet deeply struggling to control 

The hidden tumult of his soul, 

Once more he raised that humid eye, 

And gazed on Leo tremblingly— 

Such fears let gentler woman claim, 

But what hath man to do with shame? 

The winged interchange of thought 

Is quickly kindled—quickly caught— 

Yea—swifter than the sunbeam breaking 

It thrills the startled soul awaking, 

And bids another’s breast be known, 

Or in one glance betrays its own, 

With instant impulse, through his heart’ 

Young Leo felt its lightning dart— 

No fears control—no doubts recall— 

One glance had met—and answered all. 

The sight Hope never dared to deem— 
Which vivid Fancy never drew— 

Wilder than Love's young ardent dream, 
Is present to his raptured view ; 

Unless the spirit’s chain is riven, 

And earth has brightened into heaven. 
To Azor’s soul—whate’er it be— 

Like feeling shot electric flame ; 

Its aspect changed—its power the same; 
Not less of fire in him we see | 

But more—far more—of purity ; 

As sunbeams in the lucid ‘stream 

Reflected, shed 2 lovelier gleam. 

Less fair the Boy of godlike mien 

Who spurned the smiles of Beauty's Queen 

Less fair that bright Youth, when the Sun 

Checked his red car to gaze upon. 

Yet still his diny eye drooped and fell, — 

His bosom heaved with conseious swell— 

Such fears let gentler woman claim, 

But whatshath man to do with shame ? 
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Away! away! thou frail disguise, 

Thou canst not blind a lover's eyes; 

Youth may the virgin’s vest assume, 

And emulate the virgin’s bloom ; 

With eye as bright, and smile as warm, 
And equal symmetry of form— 

But one soft spell remaineth—one 

Which woman claims, and claims alone— 
It is the breathing, burning dye 

Of Love controlled by Madesty.— 

That conscious crimson blush revealed 
The truth, so long—so well concealed ; 
And Leo in that moment knew 

His own loved maid, whom Fancy drew 
The idol of his raptured dream, 
When young Hope shed her fairest gleam; 
To whom his first fond vows were given, 


Dearer than Fame—than all but Heaven.” (P. 66—69.) 


We shall not detain our readers with the young lady’s twelve 
pages of apology for being found in so very delicate and ques- 
tionable a situation. We need hardly say that she gives a very 
judicious account of her whole proceedings, pre especially 
of the reason of her being disguised in manly habiliments, 
when, travelling with her faithful old servant, she was seized 
by the robbers and introduced to their chief. The neces- 
sary explanations concluded, St. John pronounces a benediction 
on the union of Leo and Azor; and the poem concludes with 
another prodigious speech of nine pages from the mouth of the 

saint. 

From the foregoing remarks and extracts, the reader will 
have inferred that the poem before us is one of respectable merit, 
and still greater promise. We would, however, gently caution 
our under-graduate of Benct’s, to take care that, while he is 
dallying with the Muses on the margin of Cayster, he does not 
lose the race among his competitors on the banks of Cam. 
Poetry is a delightful companion, but a very bad Cambridge 
tutor, and a mortal enemy to diagrams and demonstrations. 
We, however, accept the appended ‘* Scenes from Sophocles,” as 
a hint that our poet has not forgotten the importance of .acade- ' 
mical studies in his interlocutory excursions with the muses. Z 
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Art. XV.—Tracts on the Divinity of Christ, and on the Repeal 
% the Statute against Blasphemy; to which is prefixed a 
reface containing Strictures on the recent Publications of Mr. 
Belsham and Dr, Carpenter, with an Analysis of 1 John vy. 
20, &c. By the Bishop of St. David’s. Svo. pp. 641. London, 
1820. 


In our last number we entered at considerable length into the 
merits of the Unitarian controversy, and certainly should not 
have neglected to grace and strengthen our list of publications 
on the question with the Bishop of St. David’s Tracts, had they 
fallen in our way before the Review was sent to press, After the: 
extended notice which we then took of the subject, it would be 
inexpedient for us to offer another paper upon it at so early a 
period; but the volume before us constitutes so valuable an 
accession to the writings on the orthodox side of the question, 
that we should think it ungrateful to the Right Reverend Author, 
‘and parsimonious towards our readers, if we did not transiently 
notice it, by way of addendum to our former Review. The cir- 
cumstance of these ‘Tracts being only reprints might, indeed, 
seem to plead our apology for the omission; but, to say nothing 
of more than a hundred pages of new and highly valuable 

refatory matter, which might well demand attention, the 
Tracts themselves, having been published at distant intervals, 
have never been before in our possession, in a connected series; 
and therefore deserve, now they are collected, a recapitulatory 
notice, which, if adequate to their merits and the multitude of 
interesting points embraced in them, would far exceed the very 
brief limits to which we regret to say our present remarks must 
be confined. 

The learned author justly observes that the reprinting of these 
‘Tracts, in defence of the established doctrines of Christianity, on 
the Holy Trinity, and the Divinity of our Lord, will not be 
thought unseasonable, at a period in which the most open and 
active efforts of infidelity and blasphemy have been made to 
vilify those doctrines, and the Establishment which maintains 
them, We think them not only seasonable, but highly in- 
teresting to all who feel desirous of knowing the state of the 
controversy between the Socinian party and their opponents; and 
though the great quantity of biblical and philological criticism 
which runs throughout them may somewhat check their popula- 
rity and circumscribe their utility, yet the common reader will 
find in them many unanswerable arguments, level with every plain 
understanding, in defence of the orthodox faith. T o the 
lettered world they are a highly valuable treasure, especially to 
biblical students; and we particularly recommend their perusal 
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to men of literature, who are too often among the dupes of the 
Socinian heresy, on account of the plausibly intellectual appear- 
ance which it affects, the fallacy of which cannot always be 
detected, even by persons of education, without more’time and 
patience than are always at command. It was the peculiar 
merit of a former Bishop of St. David’s (Dr. Horsley) that he 
unmasked this “* reasoning shew,” and exposed Unitarians and 
Unitarianism (we use these terms only in courtesy) in their 
literary as well as theological pretensions, with a view to destroy 
that argument of “ authority” on which the advocates of this 
delusion so frequently insist. It will be thought no disparage- 
ment to the present pious and learned successor of Bishop 
Horsley in his labours, as well as in his see, that his writings are 
less irritating, and his spirit more chastised by the meek and 
amiable virtues of the Gospel. 

The first Tract is an answer to the ‘ Letter of an Unitarian 
Lay Seceder ;” who contended that the doctrines of the Church 
of England were not the doctrines of the Bible. This excellent 
Tract, entitled ‘“* The Bible, and the Bible only, the Religion 
of Protestants,” is prefaced by a long letter to the then Bishop 
of Gloucester (Dr. Huntingford); the first passage of which we 
shall extract, as an interesting specimen of the happy art of 
combining controversial discussion with the devout sensibilities 
of practical Christianity. Let those who think the doctrine of 
our Saviour’s Divinity a mere speculative topic, learn from the 
following passage the impressive and affecting influence which it 
exerts in a niall in which it is rightly received: 


‘« A mind exercised by affliction is tenderly alive to the impressions 
of religious truth. In such seasons, the emptiness of earthly com- 
forts, and the want of some consolation which the world cannot give, 
prepare it effectually for the reception of those promises of light and 
aid, which the Scriptures abundantly supply. How sweetly then are 
those passages of David and Isaiah in unison with the feelings of a 
resigned and believing spirit! ‘ Tarry thou the Lord’s leisure; be 
strong, and he shall comfort thine heart; and put thou thy trust in 
the Lord.’—‘ Who is he that feareth the Lord, that obeyeth the voice 
of his servant, that walketh on still in darkness, and hath no light? 
Let him trust in the name of the Lord, and stay upon his God.’ 

‘“‘ Our beneficent Creator, who, for the wisest purposes, has im- 
planted in us affections and sensibilities, which attach us closely to 
those whom we respect and: love, but which, by the loss of such con- 
nexions, give occasion to the most acute and painful trials; has also 
blessed us with a religion, which, above all other means, can mitigate 
the visitation which deprives us of them. I need not remind you of 
His promises who said, ‘My grace is sufficient for you ;’ nor bring to 

our recollection that those consolatory words were an answer to St. 
aul’s request addressed in prayer to our Saviour. Such trust in his 
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assistance Christ had encouraged by his promise, ¢ Whatsoever: ye shall 
ask in my name I will doit,’ and ‘Lo I am with you always, even.unto 
the end of the world.’ And therefore St. John said, ‘ This is the 
confidence we have in him, that if. we ask any thing according, to his 
will, he heareth us.’ ‘The same confidence in. Christ’s divine power 
to hear:and to save, induced St. Stephen to say, in his last moments, 

‘ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.’ St. Thomas, who in the public 
service of the Synagogue had been accustomed to Him, whom the 
expected asthe Messiah, called ‘ The mighty God,’ and ‘ the Lord 
our Righteousness,’ when he saw his Lord after his resurrection from 
the dead, exclaimed in a transport of conviction and joy, ‘ My Lord 
and my God!’ 

_ “ Nothing but belief in Christ’s Divinity, his omnipresent influence 
and omnipotent power, could have induced his disciples: and apos- 
ties to honour him with divine worship, and to endure the privations, 
indignities, and sufferings, which they underwent for his sake. The 
Divinity of Christ was not with them a ‘ speculative notion,’ a ‘dis- 
putable dogma,’ as the Unitarians represent it, but a great practical 
principle, which influenced their whole conduct, and infused into their 
minds a fortitude and constancy, which made them rejoice that they 
were counted worthy to suffer shame and death for his name. ‘ To 
die, and to be with Christ, they counted better than life.’ ‘ What 
things were gain,’ in a worldly sense, ‘ they counted loss for Christ, 
yea, they counted all things loss for the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus.’ 

‘Their Belief in Christ’s Divinity, their confidence in Him as God, as 
ever present to sustain them in all difficulties, was the governing prin- 
ciple of their minds through this life; and their trust in his atonement 
was the ground of their hope of happiness in the next. They. knew, 
that ‘ the blood of bulls and of goats could not put away sin; ’ and 
the Psalmist had long before declared, that man was utterly unable to 
redeem his brother. But in Christ, who ‘ was with God and was 
God '"—‘ who was God over all blessed for ever ’—‘ their great. God 
and Saviour ’"—‘* God manifest in the flesh’ who was ‘ made flesh,’ 
and ‘ came in the flesh,’ that he might, by his death, be ‘ a propitia- 
tion for the sins of mankind ;’ in him they trusted as a Saviour ‘ able 
to save to the uttermost all who should come to God by him.’ 

“Their belief in that truth, which Christ himself declared ; which 
his contemporaries testified, proclaimed, and arraigned as ‘blas- 
phemy; for which Christ was «crucified; which the Apostles 
preached and recorded; which the primitive church received ‘and 
transmitted to succeeding generations; was their warrant for the 
reception of the other great doctrine, which their sins and imper- 
fections, and their inability to save themselves, had rendered neces- 
sary for their salvation.” (P, 1—4.) 


This first pamphlet contains, among other interesting topics, 
too various to notice, the orthodox attestations of numerous 
laymen of eminence, including statesmen, lawyers.:and. py” 
aicians, on the great «subjects:in question. In particular, 
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names. of Newton aud Locke are rescued from. the charge. of 
Socinianism; and, we think, with complete success. Christianity 
and orthodoxy do. not, indeed, require the buttress of human 
names to support them ; but as the Socinians are at all times stu- 
diously endeavouring to make the unwary believe that almost 
every great name is on their side, it isa service of some impor- 
tance to convince the public of the contrary. The evidence in 
the case of Sir Isaac Newton in particular, is interesting as a 
literary as well as a theological question, and we wish our'space 
admitted of our extracting It. | | 
_ The second tract contains an illustration of the literal *evi- 
dence from Scripture of our Lord’s Divinity, and a defence of Mr. 
Granville Sharp’s celebrated rule against the objections of Mr. 
Winstanley. The excellence of this tract is too well known to 
biblical scholars to require our commendation. ‘The critical re- 
marks on Titus ii. 13, are particularly able, and completely 
rescue this passage, which is invaluable in proving the Divinity 
of Christ, from the false interpretations of Socinian translators. 
The “ Brief Memorial” on the repeal of those parts of the 
‘statutes 9 and 10 of William, which related to persons denying 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, (which is the third pamphlet 
on the list,) may be considered almost prophetic of the late inun- 
dation of blasphemy which the Bishop foreboded would follow 
the repeal of those provisions. Our readers will recollect the use 
made of this repeal, particularly by Carlile, in the late trials; 
and though it is now too late, we fear, to.recal a measure which 
was carried in parliament with little or no discussion as to its 
merits, not to say with great precipitancy ; one lesson at least, we 
may learn from the circumstance, namely, to pause and weigh 
matters well on all sides, before we interfere with restraints 
which our ancestors felt it their duty to impose, and which ex- 
perience so frequently proves cannot be withdrawn without open- 
ing a door to the most tremendous evils. ‘The ultimate object, 
an object never lost sight of by the Unitarian party, is evidently 
to subvert the established church, and to throw open every de- 
partment of civil and ecclesiastical, preferment to persons of all 
Yeligions, or no religion at all; and, in the mean time, to rescind 
one by one, as time.and opportunity may serve, every wholesome 
Jaw and usage which interferes with their project. . Under these 
circumstances, it becomes sincere Christians of every name, to 
oppose the incipient measures, as well as the ultimate design, of 
this restless and ambitious sect. Let them remember the-rcal 
character of that system which seeks to rise upon-the ruins of all 
those fundamental doctrines so widely acknowledged. in the Chris- 
tian church, from the Apostolic age,—doctrines which to our eyes 
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4 anne as plainly revealed in the divine records, as the creation of 
4 world, or the being of a God. 
‘ ‘‘ Unitarians,” remarks the Bishop of St. David's, “ call their reli- 


ion pure Christianity. It certainly is not New 7'estament Christianity. 
MW f it be pure, its purity consists in being divested of all facts and doc- 
trines peculiar to the gospel. Unitarianism, therefore, is not Christ- 


4 ianity. It is divested of every thing which renders the gospel ‘ good 
> tidings of great joy to all other people.’ If Christ be not God, what 
a confidence could we have in the all-sufficiency of his grace, the pro- 
ta mise of his universal presence with his Church, and his assurance that 


4 he will hear our prayers? If Christ’s death be not an atonement for 
el sin, he did not ‘ die for our sins, and rise again for our justification ; ’ 
4 we are ‘ yet in oursins,’ without remedy or hope. 
y “‘ If, then, we can be content to go out of this world with no other 
Va recommendation to God’s mercy,—no other ground of hope for ever- 
a lasting happiness but our own merits, we may adopt and privilege the 
+ religion of the Unitarians. But if ‘ by the deeds of the law no man 
14 shall be justified ;* if neither ‘the blood of bulls or goats,’ nor the 
4 most consummate virtue of the best man, can put away any one of 
if his past sins ; then we ought to give no countenance, by law or other- 
3 wise, to the anti-christian doctrines, which deny the Divinity of 
— Christ, and the Trinity of the Godhead; and would destroy our faith 


ie i in ‘ Him, through whom alone we have access by one Spirit unto the 
Father.” (P. 384, 385.) 


: The Bishop of St. David’s, in a subsequent page of this tract, 
makes a comparison between Deism and Unitarianism, which but 
fy too clearly shows the truth of the foregoing remark, that the latter 

i is not, in any fit and specific sense, Christianity. Deists, he re- 
4 marks, “ reject al/ the doctrines of the Christian revelation.” 
4 And what say the Unitarians? They reject the trinity of per- 
2 sons inthe Godhead; the Divinity of Christ; the personality 
Fy of the Holy Spirit; the miraculous birth of Christ; the atone- 


’ ment of Christ; the sanctification of the Spirit; the existence of 
ie angels and spirits ; and therefore of the Devil and his angels ; 
b —that is, they reject all the peculiar doctrines of Christi- 
1 anity. Again, Deists reject all the facts of Christianity ; 
At Unitarians reject the miraculous birth of Christ; the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, any further than as of a mere man, and that they 
virtually reject by denying the existence of spirits. We quite 
agree with the Bishop in his conclusion, that * Deists profess not 
to be Christians; Unitarians are not Christians, though they pro- 
fess to be so.’’ 
Next follows the fourth pamphlet, containing “ Three Ad- 
dresses to Unitarians,” which, if seriously weighed by them, 
would go far to reduce their number. We cannot even touch 
upon this useful part of the work, or upon the highly interesting 
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and scholarlike critique on | John v. 20. in the preface, which 
being among the new matter in this publication, we should have 
felt great pleasure in extracting, were it not too long for our 
limits. The reader will find in this dissertation some very strong, 
and indeed irrefragable, arguments in favour of the orthodox 
version of that litigated text. His Lordship has also added some 
very striking, and we believe new considerations, in favour of the 
authenticity of the celebrated seventh verse of the fifth chapter, 
which, however, we must also pass over. 

Our judgment of this work will have sufficiently appeared from 
these incidental remarks, without any professed summary. It is 
highly gratifying to behold a rata Me of the Episcopal bench 
thus devoting his extensive learning and great powers to a de- 
fence of ‘ the faith once delivered to the saints” from some of its 
worst, we might say indeed, emphatically, its very worst enemies. 
His Lordship has long ago pledged himself, and has renewed 
that pledge, in the pretace to the present volume, to wage unex- 
tinguishable war with this awful heresy. ‘ I shall lose no op- 
portunity,” he says, ** of doing all I can to banish and drive away 
the antichristian doctrines of Unitarianism, 


‘ Dum spiritus hos reget artus,’ 


or at least, as long as I can hold a pen, or have eyes to direct its 
motions, or have the health necessary for such inquiries.” We 
are sure that our readers will unite with us in earnessly praying 
that the health necessary for these arduous labours may be id 
spared to this distinguished prelate; and that in proportion as the 
severity of his literary pursuits, devoted to the great object of his 
profession, impairs the outward vision, the light may the more 


brightly ‘ shine inward,” and for years to come illuminate the 
world by its hallowed reflection. 


Art. XVI.— Marino Faliero, Doge of Venice. An Historical 
Tragedy, in Five Acts. With Notes.—The Prophecy of Dante, 
a Poem. By Lord Byron. Murray. London, 1821. 


WE are unwilling to enter into the reasonings upon which the 
modern distinction between the romantic and classical drama is 
founded. The classification, however, if not philologically cor- 
rect, will at least aid us in framing an equitable estimate of Lord 
Byron’s tragedy. 

It is in the history of our own drama that these opposite kinds 
of composition are the most strikingly exemplified. Amongst 
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the poets who cultivated the former species, stands Shakspeare 
—alone.and unrivalled, in whose hands the art bounded as.it 
were to a sudden and. instantaneous perfection;—himself his own 
legislator and example ;—freed_ from all external influence, and 
unfettered by any other rules, but those which great minds create 
for themselves ;—and confessedly beyond the reach of imitation, 
not merely in respect of that poetic genius which carried him 
into the most sublime and pathless tracks of human thought, but 
of the form and fabric of his.dramas. | 

The shape and modification of the other class were deduced 
from the canons of. that French criticism which obtained a foot- 
ing amongst us at the time of the Restoration, and constituted 
that secondary or reflected Greek tragedy, which, though 
frequently confounded with the ancient school, is at best 
but its type or shadow. Primarily, however it took “ its form. 
and pressure” from the unities, which, originating in a para- 
phrastic distortion of a passage in Aristotle, have held so despotic 
an influence over the dramatic writings of France. Its leading 
attributes are these:—a prologizing developement of the story in 
the shape of a regular narrative recited by a subordinate agent, 
the immeasurably long speeches of the dialogue, and consequently 
the absence of rapid and vehement action. Add to this, the 
predominance of love over the destinies of the personages; a 
passion, ** according to Dryden, the great apologist of the school,” 
of such general concernment, that it delights to see its own 
image in a public entertainment.” 

It is to this class, in every other point of resemblance but the 
last, that the piece now before us seems principally to belong. 
There is not any love in any part of it. The whirlwinds that 
rage in the Doge’s bosom do not permit the more delicate play 
of so tender an emotion; for love, violent and impetuous min 
when it mixes with the tide of the other passions, is in itself 
tender and tranquil. But this, to use the phrase of the schools, 
is a difference rather of mode, than of essence.* Marino Falerio 
is wholly cast and modelled upon French principles; and whilst 
we are advancing this opinion, we are doing. no injustice to the 
Noble Author, who has evidently constructed his tragedy with a 
scrupulous deference to those principles, and in particular to that 
which has been called the most unpoetical of the unities. ‘“ The 
desire of preserving,” he says, ‘‘ a nearer approach to unity than 
the irregularity of an English theatrical composition admits, has 
induced me to represent the conspiracy. as already formed, and 
the Doge acceding to it, whereas in fact it was of his own 
preparation and that of Israel Bertuccio.” 


* The Merope of Voltaire is a drama from which love is wholly excluded. 
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Nor is it merely to the disadvantages ‘of a’ French’ structure, 
that the languor, and want of effect observable in Marino Faliero, 
are to be attributed. The peculiar genius and character of Lord 
Byron’s poetry have their share in its failure” Never was there 
a style of poetical thinking and poetical diction less dramatic. 
In the first place, it is by far too meditative, and deals too largely 
in generalities and abstractions for the progress of dramatic ac- 
tion. For in dramatic poems, the poet himself must’be'silent, 
and permit the events and fortunes of the piece to suggest ‘in- 
stantaneously their own language. ‘That language will be by 
turns light or serious, gay or grave, according to the’turns and 
vicissitudes of the play. But it is also the essential characteristic 
of Lord Byron’s school, to pursue a long and continuous chain of 
reflections, arid to give them utterance in rhetorical declamations. 
Conversant chiefly with the gloomy catalogue of ills, which are the 
inheritance of man, and are scattered over the paths even of the 
prosperous and happy, he is perpetually busied in drawing aside 
the veil which conceals the inanity of human'things, and ‘calling“in 
the aid of a melancholy ratiocination, to show that all’ is vanity 
and vexation of spirit ;—that all that life has to allure and capti- 
vate isfugitive and precarious ;—that love deceives, and frieniddhis 
betrays ;—while treachery and sorrow and care lurk beneath the 
charms and satisfactions of our moral and social condition. A 
poesy so interwoven with a dark and discouraging philosophy, 
must necessarily assume a casuistic form,—for’casuistry is gene- 
rally employed in contradicting and negativing’ the external ap- 
pearances' of things. Hence the muse of Lord’ Byron 'takés a 
cheerless delight in stripping the moral phenomena of' their out- 
ward semblance and colouring, and in thus extinguishing the 
credulous and confiding hope which is’ the sun-shine’ of our 
earthly pilgrimage, by presenting the deformities, and ruggedness, 
and mom spots, which’ disturb the landscapes Now there ‘is 
nothing dramatic inthis: That'nice and accurate dissection of 
the feelings, that moral chart, as‘it‘were, which he delights to ex- 
hibit'to us, may manifest the power of the poet, who, from his 
elevation of poesy or philosophy, takes mto «his: enlarged’ ho- 
rizon the boundless regron of human affairs spread’as on a plain 
before him ;—but it’ occupies: any’ considerable space’ in’ a 
drama, all this must be wholly fatal to its effeet. If those’ who 
are disinclined’to admit'this to be the effect of Lord Byron’s style 
of poetic compésition, will turn’ to the dramatic poem’ of Man- 

, they will not; we' think, refuse assent*to our‘ observation: 
The present’ production is by far too sombre and meta- 
physic, and abounds too much in’ dissertation; td admit’ of 
those light and rapid pencilings of human life’ and ‘passion, 
which are all that the rushing ‘tide of a dramatic ‘action allows 
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the ee time to exhibit. Studied and minute delineations are 
hindrances to the progressive flow of actions and events. 
And are. not these delineations for ever occurring in Marino 
Faliero ?— With all these impediments, it may be said, that 
the play has obtained a certain degree of success in its re- 
presentation. But such unfortunately is the degenerate state of 
theatrical taste in England, that the decision of an audience is 
any thing but an unequivocal triumph to the poet. The fact, 
however, is this ;—it has been rather endured than applauded, 
and owes even this ambiguous kind of success to curtailments and. 
mutilations mercilessly and unsparingly inflicted. | 

Pn Byron, it is true, has disclaimed the jurisdiction of th 

eatre : 


“‘ I cannot conceive,” he says, ‘* any man of irritable feeling putting 
himself at the mercies of an audience :—the sneering reader, and the 
loud critic, and the tart review, are scattered and distant calamities ; 
but the trampling of an intelligent or of an ignorant audience on a 
production which, be it good or bad, has been a mental labour to the - 
writer, is a palpable and immediate grievance, heightened by a man’s 
doubt of their competency to judge, and his certainty of his own im- 
prudence in electing them his judges. Were I capable of writing a 
play which could be deemed stage-worthy, success would give me no 
pleasure, and failure great pain.” 


Yet, although we may be disposed to believe the sincerity with 
which he has thus repudiated the applause of the theatre, the 
t can find no refuge from in the disclaimer. 
or, after all, a play must be estimated in the closet by rules nearly 
the same as those by which it is tried in representation : that is, 
by its powers of giving delight. Such is the habitual force of 
association in our minds, that a play, even in private perusal, un- 
dergoes a sort of scenic exhibition. We image to ourselves the 
agents and personages of the scene. ‘The story is represented to 
us not by the more neutral agency and regular narrative of the 
epic, but agncioes beings, who suffer, weep, and act, in their own 
persons. that even in the closet, it is necessary that the in- 
terest in the business of the scene should be unintermitted ; that 
the dramatic excitement should not be permitted to subside ; in 
a word, that the succession of events should be varied, rapid, 
and unbroken. If these requisites are neglected, poetry fatigues, 
and passion exhausts us. If the poet, unmindful of his dramatic 
instruments, appears to address us in his own person, or, regard- 
less of the diversities which ought to distinguish them from each 
other, reduces them to a monotonous identity (the predominant 
fault of our author’s dramatic composition), by making them the 
servile organs of his own feelings and reflections, instead of 
placing them in situations which give occasion to the expression 
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of their own feelings and their own reflections ;—and makes them. 


stand still while he declaims in verse ;—it is obvious, that, instead 
of being hurried along by the march of events, or the tide of pas- 
sions, we must be equally unmoved whether at home or at the 
theatre. A dramatic movement is equally necessary whether the 
play is to interest us by our fvossiten or in its public repre- 
sentation. How then is this to be effected, if al of his cha- 
racters is in his turn Lord Byron himself, declaims as he prompts, 
and speaks as he would write? How can we feel the breather, 
impatience which pants, as it were, for relief?—how can we hang 
with suspense on the vicissitudes of the scene, if its agents are. 
only rhetorical puppets introduced to deliver set speeches, and 
to deal out their several proportions of melancholy and senten- 
tious declamation? He only is the dramatic poet, who conceals 
his own modes and peculiarities of thinking; whose art is too 
consummate to allow time to the spectator or the reader to think 
of the artist, and involves us from the beginning to the end in 
an unsleeping and mysterious solicitude for the fates and 
fortunes of his persons. 
Ille per extentum funem mihi posse videtur 
Ire poeta, meum qui pectus inaniter angit, 


Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet, 
Ut magus. 


But the very first step of the poet was inauspicious. His plot 
was injudiciously chosen, and wholly unmanageable for dramatic 
purposes. It is simply this. Michael Steno, a young Venetian 
noble, having offered some unseemly gallantries to a lady in the 
retinue of Angiolina, and having been turned out of the apart- 
ment by order of the Doge, as a punishment for the offence, 
vents his spleen for the affront by scrawling on the ducal chair a 
sort of pasquinade upon the ,honour of the Dogaressa. The 
matter was referred by the Doge to the tribunal of the Forty, 
who sentence him to the lenient penance of a month’s imprison- 
ment. This does not appease the incensed Doge, the fever of 
whose wrath impels him to put himself at the head ofa conspi- 
racy already formed. The object of this plot is the massacre of 
the nobles, and a revolution in the state. One of the conspi- 
rators, anxious to save the life of a patrician, his benefactor, 
warns him secretly of his danger. The spirit and sagacity of this 

oung noble causes a detection of the scheme, and the Doge and 
his confederates expiate the treason with their lives. 

Of a plot thus constructed, it is evident that the range is too 
circumscribed for development of character, or variety of action. 
But the fault which renders it wholly undramatic, is this—it 
cannot in the nature of things excite the sympathy either of the 
auditor or reader. A few remarks, which we think applicable to 
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this part of onr subject, will place the causes of this vital defi- 
ency in a clearer point of view. 

Much controversy has been had concerning the sources of the 
pleasure communicated by hn eat Those who have adopted the 
theory of Liicretius as to the pleasure with which we contemplate’ 
sufferings that do not affect ourselves, have applied it to the 
drama, and deduced the satisfaction imparted to us by tragic. 
sorrows, from a sort of comparison instituted between our own 
tranquillity, and the troubles and agitations of the scene. But 
this is by no means philosophically just. ‘Those who are accus- 
tomed to watch the operations of their own minds, will have fre= 
quently perceived, that the interest they take in the hero or 
heroine of a tragedy, absorbs all extrinsic considerations; that’ 
all selfish feelings are wholly out of the question; that if they are’ 
disengaged so far from the drama as not to forget themselves, 
it is because the drama is destitute of a genuine and awakenin 
interest, and’ that they become truants from it as from a dull 
and onerous employment. Others have attributed it to a simpler 
origin—the necessity of strong emotions and vehement agita- 
tions as a course of tonic medicine to the mind, when we become 
weary of the insipid circle of our ordinary employments, and the 
Le ped a of our daily pleasures. But the problem may be 
partly solved by the complacency administered to our feelings in 
the Pheaees of that theatrical justice, which ‘distributes its recom- 
pences to the good, and awards its retributions tothe evil. In this 
respect the profound philosophy of Lord Bacon, which he applies 
to the principles on which the power of fiction in general is 
founded, will also apply to the drama.* | a 


“As the active world is inferior to the rational mind, so fiction 
ives to man that which history withholds, and in some sort satisfies the 
soul with shadows of things, of which it cannot obtain the substance.. 
As real history gives us not the success of things according to the de+ 
serts of vice and virtue, fiction corrects'it, and displays to us the fates 
and:fortunes of persons rewarded or punished, according to their 
merit:  FYttion raises the mind by accommodating: the images of things 
—— desires, and not, like history and reason, subjecting the mind to 
Now although it-may not be absolutely essential to..a good 
tragedy, that’ an equal justice should be meted out,—and. al- 
though the: poet, of whose creation the good and evil actually 
subsisting in the world must: be: the elements, is therefore -fre- 
‘to leave crime in exaltation, and'+virtuehumi- 
ted and ‘depressed,—although he holds not the balance of eter- 
hal justice, and on that ‘account, as in realb‘life; we must ‘solace 
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ourselves by the pleasing perspective of a better order, where 


the moral equilibrium will be restored,—yet the images of things, 
to use the language of the great author which we have just trans- 
lated, will in a certain degree be accommodated to our desires 
in a rightly constituted drama, If this unequal dispensation be 
unavoidable, and the dramatic poet be compelled to exhibit the 
just and the good as too feeble to resist the tide of affliction which 
overwhelms them; —the auditor, or the reader, makes an effort 
towards repairing the inequality, by throwing his sympathies 
and affections into the scale. And in all cases, the pleasure we 
derive from good dramatic representation largely flows from this 
—that the personages for whom we are thus moved, are worthy 
of our emotions, and that the finest sentiments of our hearts are 
not squandered upon ignoble objects. We are attracted to a skilful 
tragedy, because it reflects back to us those sentiments of the 
dignity of our nature which _gratily our pride, by the contem- 
plation of great virtues engaged in a conflict with great sufferings. 
And therefore it is an indispensable condition to the pleasure, 
which is elicited from such a source, that there should be no- 
thing intrinsically low and undignified in those who claim our 
sympathy. It is also a rule in this species of composition that 
the dramatic poet, who attempts to excite an interest for his 
principal character by infusing into it a sense of suffering derived 
from trifling and inadequate causes, makes an experiment upon 
our feelings, which at once disgusts and insults us. Great 
emotions raised by a petty grievance belong to the mock-heroic, 
—and are too nearly allied to comedy, to be the source of a 
tragic interest. The want of all proportion between the evil and 
the sorrows which bewail it, or the consequences which flow 
from it, is fatal to tragedy. 

Let Marino Faliero be tried by this test. What is it which 
has roused the tempest of high and angry passions in his bosom ? 
What is it, that bas called up so implacable a spirit of re- 
venge, that nothing short of rivers of blood, and the destruc- 
tion of a state, could appease it? An affront,—an indignity 
at most; and that affront or indignity visited by too light a 
sentence upon the offender. It may be said, that the fact 
is historical. Be it so, But was Lord Byron compelled to 
choose it? The dramatic writer, if he takes his materials from 
history, is an imperfect master of his art, if he selects a subject 
which is unfitted for his purpose. Nor was our author un- 
mindful of the difficulty which the choice imposed upon him ; 
for he has deserted the history to aggravate the affront by a 
diminution of the punishment. In an history, the matter is 
thus narrated: 


‘“‘ Ser Michele thought that such an affront (being turned out by the 
VOL. XVII. NO. XXXIV. 2H 
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Doge) was beyond all bearing, and when the feast was over, and all 
other persons had left the palace, he continuing heated with anger, 
went to the hall of audience, and wrote certain unseemly words re- 
lating to the Duke and Duchess, upon the chair in which the Duke 
was used tosit. ‘ Marin Falier the husband of the fair wife ; others kiss 
her, but he keeps her”? In the morning the words were seen, and 
the matter considered very scandalous. A largesse of great amount 
was immediately proffered by the Avogadori to discover who had writ- 
ten those words. And at length it was known that Michele Steno had 
written them. It was resolved in the council of Forty, that he should 
be arrested; and he then confessed, that in the fit of vexation and 
spite, occasioned by his being thrust off the solajo in the presence of 
his mistress, he had written the words.. And the council took his 
youth into consideration, and that he was a lover, and therefore they 
adjudged, that he should be kept in close confinement during two 
months, and that afterwards, he should be banished from Venice and 
the state one year. In consequence of this merciful sentence the 
Duke became exceedingly wroth, it appearing to him, that the coun- 
cil had not acted in such a manner as was required by the respect 
due to ducal dignity ; and he said that they ought to have condemned 


Ser Michele to be hanged by the neck, or at least, to be banished for 
life.”’ 


~ Now Lord Byron seems to have been conscious that the in- 
dignity was too much alleviated by the sentence actually passed 
on Steno; for in strict justice, two months’ imprisonment, and a 
year’s banishment, is a punishment outrageously severe for an 
offence committed in the levity and heat of the moment. He 
has, therefore, made it a month’s imprisonment only, in his play; 
and feeling that the words themselves would never justify the 
tumult he had raised in the Doge’s breast, or the dreadful 


assassination and revolution which were to follow, altogether 
omitted them. 


“ Doge. Say on. 
Bertuccio Faliero. (reading.) Decreed 
In council, without one dissenting voice,, 
That Michel Steno, by his own confession, 
Guilty on the last night of Carnival 
Of having graven on the ducal chair 
The following words } 
Doge. ~ Would?st thou repeat them ? 
Would’st thou repeat them—thor, a Faliero, 
Harp on the deep dishonour of our house, 
Dishonoured in its chief—that chief the prince 
. Of Venice, first of cities? ‘To the sentence. | 
_ Bertuccio Faliero. Forgive me, my good lord ; 1 will obey :— 
_ (Reads). « That Michel Steno be detained a month in close 
arrest. 


Doge. Proceed, 
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Bertuccio Faliero. My lord, tis finished 
Doge. How say you ?—finished! Do | dream ?—tis false— 
Give me the paper.—(Snatches the paper, and reads.) “ Tis de- 
creed in council 
That Michel Steno ”?—— Nephew, thine arm! 
Bertuccio Faliero. Nay, 
Cheer up, be calm; this transport is uncalled for.—’” 


So we think. It is a storm conjured up “ to waft a feather 
or to drown a fly.” ‘The Doge is his own tormentor; and such 
is the insignificance of the wrong, that in the words of Sir 
Lucius O’ Trigger, we are inclined to lament, that ‘so much 
good passion should be wasted.” As for any-feelings of sympathy 
or commiseration, they are out of the question. Pity, or any 
thing akin to it, would be thrown away upon a being inflated 
with boisterous and ungovernable passions, swoln to despair and 
madness from a provocation “ light as air.” Zanga’s revenge 
was comparatively rational; for, added to the indelible disgrace 
of a blow working upon the wild and ferocious passions of his 
nature, he had before his eyes the assassin of his father and 
the enslaver of his country in Alonzo; and Othello was “ per- 
plext in the extreme” by passions that waked the nerve where 
agony resides, and goaded him into the snare which the most 
accomplished treachery had prepared for his destruction, But 
the anguish of Faliero is salt hora, and arises from a tempcra- 
ment and constitution of mind so exclusively peculiar to himself, 
that nature, who commands us to weep for the ills of hu- 
manity, is unconcerned and quiescent for sorrows which it is 
childish to feel and disgraceful to bewail. Hence it is, that we 
almost refuse to listen to his long and digressive train of reflec- 
tions, which, though highly embellished, are so utterly unseasonable 
and out of place, as to be almost ridiculous. Nor is the Doge 
entitled even to that species of commiseration which ts extoried 
from us by the great and terrible crimes at which nature shudders, 
when they are urged on by strong and overbearing impulses. 
There is not the shadow of an apology for the cold-blooded con- 
spiracy which, to appease a capricious whim, and expiate an 
imagined insult, was to shed the noblest blood of Venice. 

aving said so much of the chief personage of the play, we 
have little to say concerning the others, Angwnine is certainly 
an improvement upon the frail but beauteous beings whom, Lord 
Byron has shadowed in his former poems ; for she is chaste) and 
virtuous. Yet with this enviable distinction over. such female 
creations as the Gulnares, the Kaleds, the Parisinas, there is no 
charm of tenderness in her moral lineaments; nothing that en- 
twines round our heart and its affections. She is a moralizing 
Belvidera, attached to her lord by reasonings deduced from her 
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understanding ;—by her duties,—by a set of formal theorems,— 
by rules of conduct, rather than sentiments of the bosom. How 
unlike is the scene between the Doge and Angiolina, in the second 
act, to the sacred sweetness of those colluquies which a Posthumus 
and an Othello hold with their wives ! In reading the following 
tame and artificial discussion, do we find the faintest image 
of that insinuating tenderness mingled with the pride of 
heroic virtue, by which the daughter of Cato steals into the 
fearful mysteries which occupied the heart of Brutus ? 


“© Angiolina. You’re ever kind to me:— 
I have nothing to desire, or to request, 
Except to see you oftener and calmer. 

Doge. Calmer? 


Anpiolina. Ay, calmer, my good lord.—Ah! why 
Do you still keep apart, and walk alone, . 
And let such strong emotions stamp your brow, 
As not betraying their full import, yet 
Disclose too much ? 


Doge. Disclose too much !—of what? 
What is there to disclose ? 

Angiolina. A heart so ill 
At ease. 


Doge. ‘Tis nothing, child.—But in the state 
You know what daily cares oppress all those 
Who govern this precarious commonwealth. 

Anpiolina, Yet this existed long before, and never 
Till in these late days did I see you thus. 
Forgive me; there is something at your heart 
More than the mere discharge of public duties, 
Which long use, and a talent like to yours, 
Have rendered light, nay, a necessity 
To keep your mind from stagnating. ‘Tis not 
In hostile states nor perils thus to shake you: 
You who have stood all storms and never sunk, 
And climbed up to the pinnacle of power 
And never fainted by the way, and stand 
Upon it, and can look down steadily 
Along the depth beneath, and ne’er feel dizzy. 
Were Genoa’s galleys riding in the port, 

Were civil fury raging in St. Mark’s, 

‘You are not to be wrought on, but would fall, 
As you have risen, with an unaltered brow ;— 
Your feelings now are of a different kind ;— 
Something has stung your pride, not patriotism.” 


We are aware, that it is an injustice to Lord Byron, ‘thus'to 
compare him with the greatest master of his art. But what-we 
complain of is this, that by an unlucky choice of incident and 
situation, he forces the comparison himself. He treads the scene 
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with a gesture, and clad in an habiliment, that remind us: of his 
sublime prototype ;—and when he is consequently thrown into 
diminutiveness by, the distance, he must blame himself for having 
dared the approximation by venturing within its hallowed pre- 
cincts. Nor are the obvious inconveniences of such a compari- 
son obviated by the ill-fated taste which has led him to clothe 
no inconsiderable portion of his dialogue in a. sort of second 
hand, cast off phraseology, which we instantly recognize as be- 
longing to the wardrobe of Shakspeare. For instance, because 
Wolsey had charged Cromwell “ to throw away ambition,” 


‘« By that sin fell the angels,—how can man then 
Though th’ image of his maker,” &c. &c. 


Was it necessary that the author of Marino Faliero should thus a 
bring the same sentiment before us in a sort of gypsey disfigure- te 
ment to make it pass for his own ? 


“ Doge. Pride! Angiolina? Alas! none is left me. 
Angiolina. Yes, the same that overthrew the angels. 
And of all sins most easily besets 
Mortals, the nearest to the angelic nature,” &c. 


Now we can scarcely imagine that Lord Byron, with the image 
and the admonition conveyed by Strada’s apologue of the night- 
ingale in his recollection, intended in this and similar pas- 
sages to remind us of Shakspeare. ‘The frequent recurrence 
of them, however, produces the effect of bringing the mighty 
poet to our remembrance; an effect which a jedicidud writer 
would earnestly deprecate; for the brightest glories of modern 
poesy become instantly dim and opaque by the contrast. We 
had at first determilital to collect the phrases, sometimes amount- 
ing to whole lines, taken from Shakspeare, with which our author 
has interspersed his tragedy. But as we have already, we 
think, said enough to account for the failure of the piece con- 
sidered as a drama, we willingly dismiss the topic. | 

We proceed to the more pleasing part of our duty, which is 
that of selecting some of the poetical beauties with which it is 
occasionally studded ; beauties, however, which so far from con- 
tributing to the dramatic effect of the play, by a@ singular 
fatality, seem to destroy it. For hardly ever growing out of the 
action, or harmonizing with the situation of the agents, they re- 
mind us of Scarron’s allusion to the moralizing of poor Phlegyas 


in Virgil: 


«« Cette sentence est bonne et belle, 
Mais dans enfer, de quoi sert-elle ? ” 


‘They are gems, but injndiciously and unskilfully disposed, 
and look as if the plot had been framed, and the whole drama 
constructed, to exhibit them ; for there is hardly one that would 
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not have had an equal effect by whomsoever of the personages 
they had been spoken. Leoni, retiring to his couch, thus mo- 
ralizes upon the scenes of festivity and gaiety he had left: 


“I will try 
Whether the air will calm my spirits ; ’tis 
A goodly night ; the cloudy wind which blew 
From the Levant hath crept into its cave, 
And the broad moon hath brightened. What a stillness! 
And what a contrast with the scene [ left, 
Where the tall torches’ glare, and silver lam 
More pallid, gleam along the tapestried walls, 
Spread over the reluctant gloom which haunts 
Those vast and dimly-latticed galleries, 
A dazzling mass of artificial Jight, 
Which showed all things but nothing as they were. 
There age essaying to recall the past, 
After jong striving for the hues of youth 
At the sad labour of the toilet, and 
Full many a glance at the too faithful mirror, 
Prankt forth in all the pride of ornament, 
Forgot itself, and trusting to the falsehood 
Of the indulgent beams, which show, yet hide, 
Believed itself forgotten, and was fooled. 
There youth, which needed not, nor thought of such 
Vain adjuncts, lavished its true bloom, and health, 
And bridal beauty, in the unwholesome press 
Of flushed and crowded wassailers, and wasted 
Its hours of rest in dreaming this was pleasure ; 
And so shall waste them, till the sun-rise streams 
On sallow cheeks and sunken eyes, which should not 
Have worn this aspect yet for many a year. 
The music and the banquet, and the wine— 
The garlands, the rose odours, and the flowers— 
The sparkling eyes and flashing ornaments— 
The white arms and the raven hair—the braids 
And bracelets; * * * * * 
* * * * * 
All the delusion of the busy scene, 
Its false and true enchantments—art and nature, 
Which swam before my giddy eyes, that drank 
The sight of beauty as the parched pilgrim 
On Arab’s sands the false mirage, which offers 
A lucid lake to his eluded thirst, 
Are gone.—Around me are the stars and waters— 


- Worlds mirrored in the ocean, goodlier sight 


Than torches glared back by a gaudy glass; 
And the great element,” &c. &c. &c. 


‘There is a. great power in this and other parts of this lengthened 
monologue. Yet the idolaters of Lord Byron and his school must 
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forgive us, if we object to it a radical fault that pervades the whole 
body of his poetry—a want of taste. The execution is grand, 
but the sentiments have not that purity and delicacy of expres- 
sion which is the charm of poetical pe Ray His style also 
does not sufficiently repose. ‘The thought is hunted down to the 
furthest confines of meaning, and his pictures are destitute of 
that simplicity of grouping which bespeaks the touch of a great 
master. He is for ever ad rather than happy,—and his 
Howers are forced into bloom by art, instead of deriving their 
hues and their expansien from the native vigour of the soil. 
Much that has been objected to Young, may be objected to ie 
Byron ;—that he is not sufficiently content with the images that ig 
present themselves to his mind, as simple illustrations or embel- 
Jishments, but that, losing sight of their secondary and instru- 
mental uses, he gives them a primary rank in the order of his re- 
flections. All this savours more of rhetoric than of poetry; and 
we are sometimes almost induced to think, that the place assigned 
to Lucan by Quinctilian ‘ inter oratores potius quam poetas 
adnumerandus,” is not wt ol from being that of Lord a 


Upon the prophecy of Dante, the poem annexed to the tra- a 
gedy, we shall say little. ‘There is nothing very ingenious or 
original inthe plan. It is ay a transformation of some of the 4 
incidents of Italian history which have taken place subsequently 4 


to his death, into a prophecy put into his mouth during his life- a 
time. Of this species of prophetic rhapsody (not to mention a 
Lycophron’s Cassandra, and the prophecy of Nereus by Horace), 
the Bard of Gray is a happy specimen. And in the tragedy, 
which we have just been examining, the Doge, who, idamediately 
before his execution, falls to cursing in pretty round terms, draws 
up the veil of future ages, and exhibits Venice ‘ fallen from her 
high estate,” torpid and prostrate under the leaden sceptre of 


Austria: 


Yes, the hours 

Are silently engendered of that day 

When she, who built ’gainst Attila a bulwark, 
Shall yield, aad bloodlessly and basely yield 
Unto a bastard Attila,’’ &c. &c. &c. 


In the same spirit is conceived the prophecy of Dante, who 
died in unmerited exile, and is supposed in the interval between 
the conclusion of the * Divina Comedia” and his death, to fore- 
tell the fortunes of Italy in the ensuing centuries. 

But the chief peculiarity of the poem is the adoption of Dante’s 
terza rima, a metrical experiment, by which little has been 
gained ; for the ear is perpetually disappointed by the capricious on 
and unnecessary suspension of the pauses which it naturally ex- 8 

pects. The construction of the sentences also is harsher, and eit 
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more inverted, by reason of a stanza which we have cause'to be 
thankful for never having been naturalized in our language. In 
truth, the praise of suceeeding in such an attempt, would be too 
slender to gratify such a mind as Lord Byron’s. A difficulty 
subdued is the triumph, not of genius, but of labour, and con- 
fers no higher rank on those whose efforts are the most happy 
in the experiment, than is attained by that humbler order of 
poets whose ambition it is to shine in anagrams and rebuses. 


Art. XVIT.— Memoirs of the Life of the Right Honourable 
William Pitt. By George Tomline, D. D. F.R.S. Lord 


Bishop of Winchester. 2 vols. 4to. Murray. London, 
1821. 


Tuxst Memoirs of the Life ef William Pitt only came to 
our hands after a large part of our present number had passed 
through the press ; it was impossible, therefore, to prepare for 
our readers a complete review of a work of such interest and 
magnitude. For a full examination of both its subject matter, 
and its execution, we must reserve ourselves till the Bishop 
shall have completed his undertaking. We could not, how- 
ever, in the mean time, permit the portion which has been 
presented to the public to pass unnoticed by us, as the publica- 
tion is too bulky to be speedily circulated ; and we deem it of 
moment to the great objects of moral and political instruction, 
to help, as far as we are able, to spread the knowledge and 
attraction of its contents among all classes of our countrymen. 
With respect to the posthumous renown of William Pitt, it. has 
been the fortune of his character and his merit to be better 
recorded than those of the other great men with whom he has 
acted or contended. Mr. Fox’s memory is mixed up with all 
the impertinences of his flimsy biographers ; and the vestiges 
of Mr. Burke’s great career have been traced by hands scarcely 
less profane; but whatever may be thought of the skill or 
taste with which the task of exhibiting Mr. Pitt’s character to 
his countrymen has been performed by his present biographer, 
it will never be said that all the remarkable particulars of his 
life -have-not been copiously and clearly set forth; or that. the 
vast variety of his intellectual conflicts and conquests have not 
been related with sufficient accuracy, both as to the matters 
themselves and their characteristic circumstances. 
The work before us has very peculiar claims to attention, m 
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reference to the relation in which the writer stood to the subject 
of his memoirs. He directed his first studies, and received 
his last words; and during the busy and pregnant interval be- 
tween these extremes, he seems never to have been lost sight 
of by his great pupil, who appears to have preserved towards 
him, through life, an undeviating friendship, and to have 
honourea him with his personal confidence, It is beyond 
dispute, therefore, that of all the late Mr. Pitt’s contempo- 
raries, the present Bishop of Winchester has the best claim to 
become his biographer. Of his Lordship’s general abilities the 
world has had convincing proofs; nor do we see anything in his 
situation, or character, or in the complexion of the work, that 
ought to move a candid judgment to suspect his testimony. If 
it be said that there is a colouring of partiality in the account of 
Mr, Pitt’s early proficiency in academical learning, and cer- 
tainly very wonderful things are related of him in this respect, . 
let it be considered that those parts of his history, which are 
too notorious to be questioned, are equally wonderful,—his 
whole life was wonderful. That a young man, not having yet 
accomplished his five-and-twentieth year, should, at a time 
of great national embarrassment, have taken upon his shoulders 
the burthen of this great polity, singly opposed to the most 
accomplished orators, and most exercised statesmen, of this or 
any other age of the world, with a great majority in parliament 
on their side,—that with a mixture of dexterity and. firmness, 
ee and caution, courage and moderation, so com- 
ined, that it was impossible to say which quality prevailed 
most in his character, he should, at this immature period of his 
life, have fearlessly entered upon the responsible charge of 
preaseee country from a long course of mal-administra- 
tion, which had plunged her in the deepest financial difficulties, 
and. a situation little short of disgrace,—that his. performances 
should have responded to the greatness of his undertaking,— 
that he should have baffled opposition, conquered difficulty, 
and redeemed disgrace, almost in the first onset of his career, 
and, finally, fixed the column of his power on the pedestal of 
public opinion, without a single sacrifice to vulgar applause ;—~ 
are facts that would only appear more wonderful than they are, 
were we not to suppose the boyhood of such a man to have 
been marked by signs of portentous promise. ra 
It is a circumstance as important as it is interesting, to have 
the early manifestations of such a mind related by the:super+ 
intendant of its juvenile studies. The case is rare of a tutor’s 
living through the manhood, and enjoying the friendship: and 
familiarity to the last, ofa pupil so illustrious —of awakem 
prompting, and preparing his. genius,—of' ushermg him 
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—of leading his young hero from his gymnastic and domestic 
exercitations into the dust of the camp and the plain, glittering 
in the panoply of his attainments,—of standing in full view of 
his exploits,—of retiring with him after the field has been won, 
and wiping the moisture from his brow,—of witnessing his 
natural greatness in his hours of privacy and recreation,—of 
contemplating the fruits of experience as they ripened in his 
mind, to the season of their mellowest maturity ;—and, at 
length, of being present at that scene when the soul, separated 
from all external support, exhibits the nakedness of its real 
worth. From one so furnished for the task we look for infor- 
mation of a more interesting kind than that which is contained 
in the volumes before us; and it is with great pleasure we 
learn that the remaining part of the work will bring us v0 @ 
nearer view of this unrivalled statesman, so as to let us see 
what was the residuum of the man, stripped of the trappings 
of office, and relieved from the burthen of his own greatness, 
in the careless moods of private life, and ordinary intercourse, 
Independently, indeed, of our curiosity on this subject, one 
cannot but have pity on a human being living under so severe 
and relentless a requisition upon his powers, solaced by no 
domestic sympathies, and with so few intervals for repairing 
the waste of his energies. We have, therefore, the greater 
pleasure in learning, that those few intervals were intervals of 
vivacity and good humour, in which friendship had its full 
dues, arid little children were the playmates of the prime 
minister. 

We incline to think that the Bishop has done wisely in 
determining to conclude Mr. Pitt’s political and public life, 
before he relates to us such particulars of his private imter- 
course, habits, and manners, as have fallen within his observa- 
tion. Every step we take in the narrative of that astonishing 
career of intellectual exertion which was run by this great eha- 
racter, tends to inflame our curiosity to see his mind in its un 
dress. The longer the eye has been dazzled with brilliancy, the 
more welcome is the shade; and the longer the look has been 
strained upwards, the more pleasantly does it repose on, the 
level prospect of the sprightly meadows and verdant plains of 
familiar scenery. Among the distinctions of Mr, Pitt, we con- 
template it as the chief, that his private life will bear this. in- 
spection. The case is rare; and, therefore, the more deserving 
of admiration. It is the great infelicity of man’s variable com- 

ition, that great genius usually pursues a course that leaves 
it doubtful, whether posterity, in balancing the account with it, 
has a surplus or deficiency. In the settlement with Mr. Pitt's 
memory, we have only to compute our gains: his very debts, 
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which were paid by the public, were in truth our own, To 
indemnity the estate of a man for the entire abstraction of his 
mind from his own concerns, and the simple dedication of his 
entire self to the public, no part of whose private fortune was 
wasted by excess or extravagance, but whose personal interests 
were wholly absorbed in his patriotism, while the correctness 
of his moral example was the only point of his character on 
which his profligate enemies could even exercise their wit, was 
in effect only to pay a price for that which was above all price, 
and to purchase, for a small salvage, the only means by which 
the vessel of the state could be saved from destruction. Mr. 
Pitt did much, very much, in his life; but he has done much 
also in his death. If we look to the operative continuance of 
his principles after his death, scarcely any man has lived to 
greater purpose. It is a great thing to say that for twen 
years and upwards, this one man “ruled the wilderness of 
free minds, ” with almost unbounded authority, by dint of mind 
alone,—that he ‘* wielded at will this fierce democratie” with- 
out the favour of the populace, by the irresistible conviction of 
his virtue and his vigour: but that, embodied in his principles, 
he should be the prime minister after his death; that t 
who had opposed him through life should have felt themselves, 
as his immediate snecessors, constrained, by a paramount neces- 
sity, to tread in his steps; that successive administrations, 
persevering in the course marked out by him, should have 
carried us to triumphs that seemed impossible ; that the coun- 
sels of a new reign, of a prince who, ere he felt what it was ‘to 
govern, was personally hostile to his measures, should, by the 
very stress of their exigency and preservative efficacy, be 
drawn into the adoption of them; are facts which we dare assert 
to be true, and which, we dare further affirm, have no parallel 
in the history of empires or of man. 

We have heard complaints of the want of new matter in these 
Memoirs respecting the illustrious subject of them. But it is 
forgotten by those who make them, that the purpose of the bio- 
grapher seems to have been first to present to our view the whole 
statesman in an unbroken series of occurrences ; just as Ina co- 
lossal statue its grand proportions should first unfold themselves 
in all their magnitude, and bring its plenitude of effect to bear 
upon the eye, which may afterwards, with superadded delight, 
expatiate in detail over the particular features, and admire the 
contributory tendency of every softer touch to mellow the general 
lustre and to consummate its moral impression. If ever there 
lived the man whose public life formed a whole, by the consis- 
tency and agreement of its parts, and by its subordination tothe 
influence of uniform principles, it was that of this great minister. 
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To call hima party man would betray great ignorance of his 
character and his practice. He wasa party man in so far as the 
attachment of a large number of his countrymen to the steady 
principles of his administration,—or the consolidated opposition 
of men united for his overthrow, without regard to the qualities 
of measures,—or the commanding attraction of his great personal 
ascendancy, could constitute a party man; but, if it is the dis- 
tinguishing attribute of the man who rises above party, that he 
promulgates his principles with decided clearness, and adheres 
to them with indevidnal constancy,—that, without a self-flatter- 
ing estimate of his own understanding, he depends with con- 
fidence on his judgment,—that while iilintwe how to appreciate 
counsel, he knows how to value rightly the dictates of his own 
independent soul, then surely Mr. Pitt was a man rising high 
above party and its humiliating engagements. It, therefore, 
appears to us that the only way of doing justice to Mr. Pitt as 
a statesman, was to place, as the Bishop has done, his entire 
_ political life, in all its bearings and connection, before his 
readers, to enable them to take in at a view that vast system 
with which he identitied himself, and which has passed, and 
will pass, to posterity with his high and honourable name, as its 
designation and its voucher. 

Nor do we see any way in which this entire exhibition of what 
was thus uniform and constant could have been made by his 
biographer, but by a consecutive narrative of Mr. Pitt’s great 
political measures, and the national events in which he was 
more deeply and personally implicated, in respect of his respon- 
sibility,than any other living person, as they successively occurred 
in the course of his administration. The stormy scenes, through 
which he piloted the vessel of the State, are depicted, by the 
author of this work, with due effect, and with much natural and 
simple strength,—as a bishop should write when the facts which 
he has to record stand in no need of colouring to interest either 
the head or the heart in their favour. It were idle to expect 
many things new in this part of the work ; the effulgent pathiof 
Mr. Pitt lies all gloriously open to the view of his countrymen ; 
there are no intrigues to develope—no plots to unravel—no 
cabals to expose—no paltry barter or traffic of principles or 
talents : his primary contest, single-handed, with the coalition 
faction, characterised by his late Majesty as “ desperate and 
wicked ”—his restoration of the revenue—his management of 
the great question of the regency—his permanent system of 
finance—his arrangements for India—his constitutional settle- 
ment of Ireland—his part in the legislative steps for abolishin 
the traffic in slaves—and lastly, his magnanimous and successfu 
Pesistance to the dire contagion of Brench:revolutionéry: pi 
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ates were all transactions more or less vital to the State, im 
which every step of the procedure was marked and prominent, 
all conducted and impelled by the agency of an indomitable 
resolution and decisiveness of character, in the broad day-light 
of undissembled motives and avowed principles. 

But it would be very untrue of this work to say, that it brings 
to light nothing new concerning Mr. Pitt. It contains inform- 
ation which can come with authority only from the present 
biographer. It lets us some way at least into the secrets of 
that ineaiion which preceded, it would be too much to sa 
produced, a maturity so unexampled. It shows us some of the 
germs and buds, which, with scarcely an interval of efflorescence, 
leaped into life, impatient of nature’s process, and attained at 
once to privileged perfection. We should certainly have been 

lad to have seen more particulars of this early part of Mr. 
Pitt’s life, and shall hope that, when the Bishop enters upon 
the promised details of this portion of his nant he will not 
forget that it is as gratifying as it is instructive to be informed, 
not only what were the early predilections and tastes of a man 
of such extraordinary destinies, but what were the works of intel- 
lect which had the credit or glory of contributing to stock sucha 
mind with its first literary ideas, and of laying the foundation 
of that power and abundance of expression, which was one day 
to hold m willing y antes the freest and most fastidious 
auditory in the world through hours of dry detail, or elaborate 
argumentation. 

it seems also to us that the Right Reverend Author has mixed 
up with his narrative of the great transactions of the statesman 
many minor incidents very descriptive of the man. These in~ 
cidents are such as are immediately connected with the trans- 
actions themselves, and are illustrative of the moral attitude and 
tone of the great mind we are contemplating while engaged in 
the most critical and responsible undertakings. It is in these 
parts of the narrative that our admiration of this eminent person 
is principally excited, by the proofs they afford of that maste 
of himself,—that intellectual security in the midst of hostile 
criticism and party rage,—that quiescent command of his re~ 
sources, and that tranquillity of temper, which distinguished 
him from all his allies and competitors, and has forced from his 
enemies the despairing confession, that never once during jall 
his conflicts with men of the sharpest wits of which this country 
has had to boast, could ridicule find an opening for a successful 
attack, or malice for triumphant confutation. The shortness of 
the time taken for preparing himself for his most distinguished. 
efforts in the House is surprising; and we owe to his ‘present 
biographer, an mstance or two of his rapidity m summoning 
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and gathering, as it were, to a point, all the outspread resources of 
his intellect, that we could only have believed to be possible upon 
the personal authority of the relator. “ The morning of the day 
on which Mr. Pitt was to make his se financial speech, in- 
cluding his arrangements for establishing the sinking fund, was 
passed in providing the calculations which he had to state, and 
im examining the resolutions which he had to move ; at last he 
said he would go and take a short walk by himself, that he 
might arrange in his mind what he had to say in the House. 
He returned in a quarter of an hour and told me he believed he 
was prepared. After dressing himself, he ordered dinner to be 
sent up; and learning at that moment that his sister (who was 
then living in the house with him) and a lady with her, were 
going to dine at the same early hour, he desired that their dinner 
might be sent up with his, that they might dine together. He 
passed nearly an hour with these ladies and several friends who 
called in their way to the House, talking with his usual liveli- 
ness and gaiety, as if he had nothing on his mind. He then 
went immediately to the House of Commons, and made his 
“ elaborate and far-extended speech,” as Mr. Fox called it, 
“ without one omission or error.” 

It must be owned that of this sort of anecdote the sprinkling 
is but thin over the extended surface of the two quartos already 
published, but we trust the Bishop has a great many such in 
store for us. It will be with the greatest eagerness, therefore; 
that we shall rush to the perusal of the third volume when pub- 
lished, and shall hope to find that his Lordship will have so far 
held himself absolved from any rules, whatever they may be, 
by which critics have hedged in the province of the biographer, 
as to give us all that his recollections or notes can furnish of the 
table-talk, the social sentiments, the tastes, the predilections, 
the amusements, the moral and literary remarks, the opinions 
as to books and men, of this admirable person; and almost 
any look, and gesture, and expression, which denoted or de- 
veloped the state of his mmd and feelings during the concluding 
hours of his life. If this shall be the description and character 
of the remaining part of the work, we are persuaded our readers 
will feel the propriety of the defence we have set up for the plan 
which we understand the Bishop of Winchester to have adopted, 
of displaying, first, the qualities which seemed to place all the 
world at a distance from this great person, and afterwards, those 
which made it delightful to live within the circle of his intercourse. 

_In reading the Bishop’s account of the education, studies, 
and early habits of Mr. Pitt, we cannot help remarking, that it 
is but just to suppose that a certain serious part of the system of 
his mental culture may have operated to havegiven him that dili- 
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gence and exactness in the conduct of business which gained him 
in so remarkable a degree the confidence of the public; andwas, 
in fact, one of the principal grounds of that involuntary predi- 
lection by which, in the midst of all the noisy ag ey which 
accompanied the walk of his great opponent, Mr. Fox, he held, 
as by a charm, the understanding and rational voice of the 
country. We learn from his right reverend biographer that he 
read and studied the Scriptures with peculiar attention, and was 
regular in his attendance at chapel; and we know that, however 
by the force of an overwhelming weight of public business, the 
sentiments and principles first nurtured in his mind by the habits 
alluded to, may have been driven from his thoughts, they did, 
in fact, meet him again when he stood most in need of them, 
and cast a gleam of sm comfort upon the last moments of 
his existence. A principle so active at the commencement and 
conclusion of life could not be entirely dormant during the 
course of it; accordingly, we find Mr. Pitt, in every discussion 
in which the interests of religion, or the dignity of eternal truth, 
or the moral ends of social institutions, came directly or inei- 
—- under consideration, invariably taking his stand at that 
leh where every Christian is bound to keep watch and ward. 

Lis whole political life bore the impression of his early culture; 
and transcendant as were his talents for business, and his powers 
of eloquence, it was evident that his remarkable hold of the 
public opinion was in no small degree owing to the influence 
of his private worth. The characters opposed to him could 
bear no comparison with him in this respect. Mr. Pox had 
some kindly qualities, and was good-humoured to his eulogists 
and flatterers, but his virtues were such as required neither 
sacrifice nor self-controul; in a moral view his example was ex- 
tremely pernicious, and society owed him: nothing as a man or 
as a Christian: Mr. Sheridan was a man of depraved manners 
and. gross addictions; his extraordinary talents corruscated 
round his party with short and intermittent flashes, but his 
character was like a spell about it that helped to perpetuate its 
ill success. It did not seem that either of these eminent persons 
loved their country enough to feel the importance of its mind 
and character; they insulted its institutions by their examples, 
ahd appeared ready to hazard all in the desperate game of their 
party politics. Of party they were the champions, and to party 
they were the martyrs, for neither the prince nor the people 
would trust them; and, while clamour followed at their heels, 
confidence and esteem were crowning their rival. Mr. Pitt was 
not the “ Manof the People,” but he was the man for the people. 
He had their homage—his opponents had their huzzas ; his po- 
pularity was anchored deep in the mind of the country—that of 
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his political rivals floated on the stormy surface of passion and 
delusion. In a country so capable as England of understanding 
and appreciating public men, and so full of a certain Sagacity 
in affairs, the fruit of experience, practical efficiency in the 
serious business of government, must be the recommendation 
of her statesmen; for serious business we look for sober men, 
and, whatever vain distinctions the philosopher may make 
between public and private principle, the honest vulgar know 
much better; they will not believe themselves safe under an 
administration the elements of which are morally unsound, 
There is always, moreover, something of a prostitute character 
in a devoted party-man. The interest of his country holds in 
his mind a secondary place; it is his creed that men are to be 
considered before measures. His country serves him only as a 
thing to talk about and to cover his real aims. Virtue and vice 
lose their proper names and distinctions. Actions are charac- 
terised by the colours to which they belong, and right and wrong 
are miserably confounded. That men of certain principles 
should act in conjunction may be justifiable and useful, but 
a factious and systematic opposition, proceeding on the avowed 
maxims of that of which Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan were the 
leaders, could not but be detrimental to the interests of public 
and private virtue. That could not but be a dishonest confede- 
racy, and fraught with an immediate tendency to demoralize the 
nation, by which men were pledged to each other to embarrass 
Government, to foster discontent, to propagate delusion, to 
disparage victories, to aggravate calamity, and to vilify honest 
men, okaperes so to do was thought to be conducive to the ul- 
timate success of what was called the party in opposition. Mr. 
Pitt was, by his education and by his genius, as well as by his 
disposition and temper, above these trammels. His mind took 
its first infusion of political principle from a man remarkable for 
his stern independence of thinking,—from one who, for a course 
of years, was seated on a loftier eminence of mental command 
over his contemporaries than any statesman that had gone before 
him: for, of Lord Chatham, it 1s not too much to say, that his 
superiority to the men of his time was such, and so irresistible 
the combination of his eloquence, his character, his manner, 
his voice, his countenance, that every thing was his by chal- 
lenge, by right, and by surrender, which others gain by persua- 
sion, by compromise, and by concession. His son early imbibed 
from him the same rudiments of greatness ; and the remarkable 
difference between his first access to power and that of his great 
rivals, Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Sheridan, was this, that 
they were introduced, he came alone and unattended ; he entered 
at-once into conflict with those men of great stature, with his 
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Single staff, against their spears, which were like weavers’ 
beams; nor was there any one to beara shield before him, or 
herald to proclaim his approach. His father’s name was rather 
of detriment than advantage to him; it placed him at once under 
a comparison which would have disparaged any powers but his ; 
and, as if all things conspired to crush him indies the weight of 
ptemature success and sudden responsibility, he stood, at five- 
and-twenty, the single column on which the fate of the empire 
reposed, with the ground trembling beneath him, and the ele- 
ments raging around him. | 
_ Mr. Burke’s youth was a season of preparation, and the me- 
diocrity of his fortune saved him from a premature trial of his 
strength. The costly apparatus of his great intellect was all 
ready for use and application before he came forth into 
lic life ; it is true he merited and commanded patronage ; but 
it is true that he obtained it : great as were his powers they were 
enlisted in the cause of party ; and, even after they came out in 
‘all the dignity and effulgence of their own peculiar lustre, they 
enlightened, but they did not lead ; they pointed out the rocks 
and the shallows, but they did not steer the vessel. The youth of 
‘Mr. Fox was a long season of irresponsible exertion ; to over- 
throw the power that first brought him into notice and into 
action, in the sunshine of which he first grew and expanded, 
‘was from the time he discovered its weakness and hia (Gian 
strength, the employment of all his energies. This lasted 
through a course of years, ending in a victory which he first 
disgraced by a coalition with his adversary, and then lost 
his ill use of the power it gave him. By the sentence of his 
Sovereign, or as some would say, of the great and intelligent 
‘public, perhaps by their joint decree, he was condemned to be 
‘a “ brilliant debater,” the most brilliant, indeed, that the 
world ever produced, for the rest of his life; save some short 
intervals, in which little was done to distinguish him, and what. 
‘was best done, was done most in imitation of his much ca- 
lumniated rival, as if to bear the strongest testimony to the 
‘ascendency of that rival, and to justify the choice which had 
decided their fortunes. Of Mr. Sheridan, who, from a vortex 
of festivity, folly, and inebriety, from a course of shifts and 
difficulties, want and waste, negligence and distress, was sud- 
denly introduced into the great council of the nation, it would 
argue much ignorance, or prejudice, not to admit the prodigious 
natural powers. But he was altogether the son and disciple of 
faction, a determined party-man, and in general pledged 
“jurare in verba magistri.” His best exertions, too, were 
characterised by art and contrivance, and studied effect ;“the 
‘odour of the theatre accompanied them, and a spurious splen 
VOL, XVII. NO. XXXIV. 21 
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dour invested them, In his life was practically evinced the 
necessity, of a moral substratum to support the efforts. of 
genius, and to give them their worth an efficacy. His tri- 
_umphs were fugitive; and even the, gratitude, which his oc- 
casional. displays of patriotism inspired, never mellowed into 
national esteem. He was incapable of fixing his ascendancy, or 
of confirming bis authority, or of accumulating favour; his course 
was dazzling, vibrating, and discontinuous; as bright in the 
mormng as in the meridian of his life; till in conclusion he 
sunk into a sort of twilight in which he was scarcely discern- 
tble from the mass, and in which the shadows of his departed 
glory beckoned him to his, grave. Mr. Pitt entered at-once 
upon bis great trial before the public, and came. out of it with the 
sentence of mankind in his favour. Every thing in the condi- 
tion. of the State required renovation and repair, and his first 
task was the most unpopular imaginable,—that of restoring the 
revenue by a vast addition to the public burthens. A quick 
succession of difficulties, such as would have overwhelmed an 
other man of mature age and experience, served only to draw 
out the capabilities of his young mind, and to place him upon 
a par with each exigency as it arose. He scarcely divided his 
Ronpemwnbality with others, so much was each great measure 
notoriously his own, and so thoroughly did he develope.and 
embrace all its political bearings. But he had not. only to 
digest, but to, defend every procedure against an irritated and 
determined opposition, combining their talents to sift .and 
expose it; and capable, by their great ingenuity, eloquence, 
and experience, of putting it to the severest tests. In all these 
contests, however, it was manifest to the world, that Mr. Pitt 
stood upon aground from which nothing could remove him,—a 
familiar business-like acquaintance with his whole subject, in 
all its details, in all its relations, and in all its facts.. Every 
thing was subordinate to this truth and accuracy, of, tact,— 
this. precision and. felicity in the handling of his sibject;.so0 
that. his speeches, full and flowing, and. argumentative as 
they were, produced satisfaction without satiety, and delight 
without the dissipation of thought. There was no instance 
of the House expressing weariness or impatience under ahy 
‘demand made upon its time by his treatment of the most. &x- 
tensive subjects. From the first moment to the last of his 


_ political career, the tide of his eloquence was observed to be 


non tumida, leta non luxuriosa ;” the plenitude of his first 


years, neither needed expansion, nor suffered diminution ; 
- Whatever was the level of his subject, to that his mind rose, and 
there it stopped. A certain high-minded disinterestedness of cha- 


always full without overflowing, ‘“ magna non nimia,, plena 
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racter was wrought into his manner, and transpired iti his Iofty 
declamation ; but that which was in others, the evident “effect 
of art and study, was too easily produced, and’ too muehiin 
harmony with the virtuous tone of his behaviour in public and ‘in 
private, to be suspected. As he made no sacrifices to temporary 
effect, but kept himself at an altitude above thé atmosphere 
im which vulgar ambition inhales the breeze of Marini favour, 
he was thoroughly credited in all he advanced ; and perhaps 
there never existed an orator, with such powers of expression, 
whose exertions of them have been less accompanied by the 
suspicion of his abusing them to selfish purposes. But how- 
ever true to the question, however faithful to his subject, Mr. 
Pitt never failed to adorn it with the treasures of his chastised 
imagination. We have still sounding in our ears his perfect 
tones, his rich and rounded diction, his continuous flow, ‘his 
volume, his vigour, his distinctness, his perspicuity, his’ ‘¢o- 
be mn! his ease, his grace, which made it an easy thing to 
‘follow his luminous track through all the variety of' his details 
‘and expositions, and all the mazés of his most expatided 
e will now lay before our readers the Bishop ‘of ‘Win- 
-chester’s account of the early studies of Mr. Pitt, which) will 
have the air of romance, unless we keep our eye on the figure 
which he afterwards made. It is much less astonishing that 
-his youthful attainments should be so great, than that those of 
-Mr. Sheridan should have been so little, if we are to credit what 
ts related of his slow progress at Harrow school. 


_.* Although Mr. Pitt was little more than fourteen years of age, 
_when he went to reside at the university, and had laboured under the 
disadvantage of frequent ill health, the knowledge which he then pos- 

sessed, was very considerable ; and in particular, his proficiency in the 

learned languages was probably-preater than ever was acquired by any 
other person in such early youth. In Latin authors he seldom’ ‘met 
with dafficulty ; and it was no uncommon thing for him to read’ into 

English six or seven pages of Thucydides, which he had not previously 
seen, without more than two or three mistakes, and sometimes with- 
-out even one. He had such an exactness in discriminating ‘the sense 
_of words, and so peculiar penetration in scining at once, the meanin 
of a writer, that, as was justly observed by Mr. Wilson, he never seeme 
to learn, but only to recollect, Whenever he did err in rendering a 
sentence, it was owing to the want of a correct knowledge of gram- 

mar, without which no language can be perfectly understood. _ahie 

defect, too common in a private education, it was my immediate én- 

‘deavour to supply; and he was not only scon master of all ‘the’ drdi- 

nary rules of grammar, but taking great pleasure in the philologital 

disquisitions of critics and commentators, he became deéply versed!'in 
the niceties of construction and peculiarities of idiom, both: in ‘the 
212 
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Latin and Greek languages. He had also read the first six books of 


Euclid’s Elements, Plane Trigonometry, the elementary parts of Al- 
gebra, and the two quarto volumes of Rutherforth’s Natural Philoso- 
phy, awork in some degree of repute while Mr. Wilson was a student 
at Cambridge, but afterwards laid aside. 

‘** Nor was it in learning only, that Mr. Pitt was so much superior to 
persons of his age. Though a boy in years and appearance, his man- 


ners were formed, and his behaviour manly. He mixed in conver- 


sation with unaffected vivacity ; and delivered his sentiments with per- 


‘fect ease, equally free from shyness and a os , and always with 


strict attention to propriety and decorum. Lord Chatham, who could 


“not but be aware of the powers of his son’s mind and understanding, 


had encouraged him to talk without reserve upon every subject, which 
frequently afforded opportunity for conveying useful information and 
‘just notions of persons and things. When his lordship’s health would 

rmit, he never suffered a day to pass without giving instruction of some 
sort to his children; and seldom without reading a chapter of the Bible 
with them. He must indeed be considered as having contributed 
largely to that fund of knowledge, and to those other advantages, with 
“which Mr. Pitt entered upon his academical life. 

‘“‘ The effects of a very serious illness, with which Mr. Pitt was at- 
tacked soon after he went to the university in 1773, occasioned him to 
reside but little at Cambridge in the first three years. This illness, which 
confined him nearly two months, and at last reduced him to so weak a 
state, that, after he was convalescent, he was four days in travelling to 
‘London, seems to have been a crisis in his constitution. By great at- 
‘tention to diet, to exercise, and to early hours, he gradually gained 
strength without any relapse, or material check; and his health be- 
came progressively confirmed. At the age of eighteen he wasia 
healthy man; and he continued so for many years. The preservation 
of Mr. Pitt’s life, in its early part, may be considered as owing, under 
Providence, to his own care and the affectionate watchfulness of his 
‘friends ; and the premature decline ofhis health, long before he reached 
the ordinary age of nian, may as justly be ascribed to the anxiety and 
fatigue of unreniftted attention to the duties of his public station. 

“ It was originally intended; that Mr. Pitt should take the degree of 
bachelor of arts inthe regular way, and be candidate for academical 
honours ; but his inability to keep the necessary terms, in consequerice 
of the illness which has been noticed, caused this intention to be aban- 
doned ; and in the spring of 1776 he was admitted to the degree of 
master of arts, to which his birth gave him a right, and whichis usually 
conferred upon young men of a certain rank, after about two ‘years’ 
Tesidence in the university, without any public examination, or’ the 
pag of any public exercise, and of course without the power 
Of giving public gost of their talents or attainments. | 

_* While Mr. Pitt was under-graduate, he never omitted attending 


‘chapel morning and evening, or ining in the public hall, except when 


vented by indisposition. ‘Nor did he pass a single evening out of 
the college walls. Indeed, most of his time was spent with me ; and 
exclusively of the satisfaction T had in superintending the education of 
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a young man of his uncommon abilities and thirst for improvement, his 
sweetness of temper and vivacity of disposition endeared him to me in 
a degree which I should in vain attempt to express. | 

*« Towards the latter end of the year 1776, Mr. Pitt began to mix 
with other young men of his own age and station in life, then resident 
at Cambridge; and no one was ever more admired and beloved by his 
acquaintance and friends, He was always the most lively person in 
company, abounding in playful wit and quick repartee; but never 
known to excite pain, or to give just ground of offence. Even those, 
who, from difference in political sentiments, or from any other cause, 
were not disposed to do him more than justice, could not but allow, 
that as a companion he was unrivalled. Thcugh his society was uni- 
versally sought, and from the age of seventeen or eighteen he con- 
stantly passed his evenings in company, he steadily avoided eve 
species of irregularity; and he continued to tt his studies wi 
ardent zeal and unremitted diligence, during his whole residence in 
the university, which was protracted to the unusual song of nearly 
seven years, but with considerable intervals of absence. In the course 
of this time, I never knew him spend an idle day ; nor did he ever 
fail to attend me at the appointed hour. At this early period there 
was the same firmness of principle, and rectitude of conduct, which 
marked his character in the more advanced stages of life. 

‘* It was my general rule to read with Mr. Pitt alternately, classics 
and mathematics ; occasionally intermixing other branches of learning, 
He proceeded with a rapidity which can scarcely be conceived; and 
his memory was retentive in a degree of which I have known but few 
examples, although it had not been strengthened by the practice of. 
repetition, so properly in use at public schools, but often omitted in 

private education. A tutor is generally satisfied, if he can give his 
pupil some knowledge of an pa by selecting for his perusal cer- 
tain parts of his works; but there was scarcely a Latin or a Greek 
classical writer of eminence, the whole of whose works Mr. Pitt and I 
did not read together. He was a nice observer of their different styles, 
and alive to all their various and characteristic excellencies. The 
quickness of his comprehension did not prevent close and minute ap- 
plication, When alone, he dwelt for hours upon, striking passages of 
an orator or historian, in noticing their turn of expression, in marking 
their manner of arranging a narrative, or explaining the avowed or se- 
cret motives of action. A few pages. sometimes occupied a whole 
morning. It was a favourite employment with him, to compare op- 
posite speeches upon the same subject; and to examine how each 
speaker managed his own side of the question, and obviated or an- 
swered the reasoning of his opponent. This may properly be called 
study, peculiarly useful to a future lawyer or statesman. The au- 
thors whom he preferred for this purpose, were Livy, Thucydides, and 
Sallust, Upon these occasions his observations were not, unfrequently 
committed to paper, and furnished a topic for conversation with me_at 
Our next meeting. He was also in the habit of copying any eloquent 
sentence, or any beautiful or forcible expression, which occurred in 
his reading. The poets of Greece and Rome had their full share of 
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his attention; and he unquestionably derived from them that advan- 
tage, as well as amusement, which they are eminently calculated to 
confer, So anxious was he to be acquainted with every Greek poet, 
that he read with me, at his own request, the obscure and in general 
uninteresting work of Lycophron, and with an ease at first sight, 
which if I had not witnessed it, I should have thought beyond the 
compass of human intellect. He was not fond of composition, not 
having been accustomed to it when a boy; nor did he attain that de- 
gree of excellence in writing Latin and Greek, which is often acquired 
by young men educated at our public schools. pe 
“It ought, perhaps, to be mentioned, that Mr. Pitt did not-construe 
classical authors in the ordinary way, but read several sentences of the 
original, and then gave the translation of them; and the almost in- 
tuitive quickness, with which he instantly saw the meaning of the most 
difficult passages of the most difficult writers, made an impression 
upon my nM which no time can efface. He possessed, indeed, this 
faculty in so extraordinary a degree, and his diligent application to 
Greek literature had rendered his knowledge of that language so cor- 
rect and extensive, that I am persuaded, if a play of Menander or 
Eschylus, or an ode of Pindar, had been suddenly found, he would 
have understood it as soon as any professed scholar. ‘There unques- 
tionably have been persons who had far greater skill in verbal criticism, 
and in the laws of metre; but it may, I believe, be said with the strict- 
est truth, that no one ever read the Greek language, even after de- 
voting his whole life to the study of it, with greater facility than Mr. 
Pitt did at the age of twenty-one. | 
“* He was not less successful in mathematics and natural philosophy ; 
displaying the same acuteness and readiness in acquiring knowledge, 
with an unexampled skill in applying it to the solution of problems. 
He was master of every thing usually known by young men who ob- 
tain the highest academical honors, and felt a great desire to fathom 
still further the depths of pure mathematics ; and had I thought it 
right to indulge this inclination, he would have made a wonderful pro- 
gtess in that abstruse science. When the connexion of tutor and pu- 
pil was about to cease between us, he expressed a hope, that he 
should find leisure and opportunity to read Newton's Principia again 
with me after some summer circuit ; and in the later periods of his 
life, he frequently declared that no portion of his time had been more 
usefully employed than that, which had been devoted to these studies 
—not merely from the new ideas and actual knowledge which he had 
thus acquired, but also on account of the improvement which his 
mind snd understanding had received from the habit of close attention 
‘and patient investigation. In truth, this is the just and appropriate 
praise of mathematical pursuits, that they not only convey much im- 
tant information, but give a strength and accuracy to the intel- 
ual and reasoning powers, which best qualify young men, both for 
tthe duties of the liberal professions, and for the business of the higher 
departments of active life. 
‘There was scarcely any book in the wide circuit of Mr. Pitt’s 
reading, from which he derived greater advantage and satisfaction, 
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than from Locke’s Essay. on the Human Understanding, of which he, 
formed a complete and correct analysis. He wasa great admirer of 
this truly excellent work, while he reprobated the author’s notions on 
the origin of civil government, as unfounded and of dangerous ten- 
dency. He indicated no inclination, and he certainly had no encou- 
ragement from me, to carry his metaphysical studies any farther. He 

ve great attention to the public lectures in civil law, a subject which 
he considered as connected with his intended profession ; and in the 
lectures upon experimental philosophy, he had. a pleasure in seeing 
theoretical rules exemplified and confirmed. Amidst these severet 
studies, the lighter species of literature were by no means omitted ; 
and I ought in particular to mention his intimate acquaintance with the 
historical and political writers of his own country, and his elegant taste 
for the beauties of the English poets. ‘Io whatever branch of know- 
ledge he applied, or whatever subject he discussed, the superiorit 
of his abilities, and the clearness and comprehensiveness of his mind, 
were equally manifest. These eminent qualities were in no degree 
tarnished by pride or self-conceit, which are too often found in youn 
men of distinguished talents. He was gentle and unassuming; a 
the natural cheerfulness of his temper, and unaffected urbanity of his 
manners, recommended him to persons of every age and station. Upon 
any topic which might arise in conversation, the openness of his cha- 
racter led him to express his opinion with a manly decision; but at 
the same time he always listened with a due regard and respectful at- 
tention to the sentiments of others; and such were the candor and 
mildness of his disposition, that when talking unreservedly with me, 
he never spoke with harshness or resentment even of those from whom 
he had received injurious treatment.” (Vol. i. p. 2—11.) 


We have thought it proper to introduce the above long 
extract, because it has brought to light those particulars of 
the life of this illustrious man, the want of which .has been 
long matter of regret. ‘The account published by Mr. Gifford 
was peculiarly barren of this interesting portion of intelligence ; 
and we should have found no fault with the present right 
reverend biographer if he had drawn out this part of his 
history into greater minuteness. Nothing pleases, nothing in- 
terests, nothing instructs more than these domestic details of 
the stages of a glorious life; while a certain caution is 
necessary in the application we make of such facts, and the 
inferences we found upon them, What share the. particular 
course of study above described may have had_.in | forming the 
‘mind of Mr. Pitt, or in building up the great edifice of his 
glory, can only be conjectured, though it seems to have been 
such as could not but have promoted the developement of his 
surprising faculties. His tutor, probably, rather followed than 
directed the track of his procedure, waiting upon the natural 
Jnguisitiveness of such a mind, which would be sure to suggest 
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the successive s y which every inquiry might be made 
most speedily Pe Br My results, and an intellectual hold of 
every subject be most compendiously obtained. 

Among the early studies of Mr. Pitt, the Bible appears to 
have held an eminent place. We cannot doubt that this was a 

redilection which his tutor was well disposed to encourage. 

Bester the foundation of truth which it probably laid in his. 
mind, it is not unlikely that, in such a mind, it fostered a taste 
for sublime imagery, and noble expression, which entered 
afterwards most operatively into the composition of his elo- 
quence. Some parts of his general method are pointed out as 
novelties, which we rather wondered to find so treated in a 
book written by a scholar, To read several sentences of a 
Latin or Greek author, and then give the translation of them, 
seems to us to be the ordinary way with every person who may 
be considered as a proficient in classical learning. We cannot 
approve of his being induced to read and analyze Locke’s Essay 
on the Human Understanding, and to make that the beginning 
and end of his metaphysical studies. We should have con- 
sidered that a cautious theologian might have seen, in that 
work, some dogmas to which it might be dangerous, both to 
reason and religion, to give an unqualified assent; and that the 

oper limitations to some of Mr. Locke’s reasonings might be _ 

st learned from the works of some of his able opponents. We 
know, from the letters published by Lord Grenville of the late 
Lord Chatham to the father of the late Lord Camelford, that 
Lord Bolingbroke’s works, and Dr. Isaac Barrow’s sermons, were 
favourite models of that great statesman; and, therefore, we 
are not to wonder that they attracted the admiration of Mrs 
Pitt: the sermons are fall of noble passages; but the writings 
of Lord Bolingbroke are too diffuse and desultory in compo- 
sition to furnish an equivalent to the student, if any thing could 
be au equivalent, for the disturbing and dangerous tendencies 
of much of the matter they contain. Of Middleton’s Life of 
Cicero we cannot but agree in opinion with Mr. Pitt, The — 
style is very pure; and while it is free from all pedantry or — 
arade of expression, it has a manly beauty, and scholar- 
ke elegance, which will entitle it to hold a place among the 
mudels sanctioned by Mr. Pitt’s adoption. 

The letters of the late Lord Chatham, above alluded to, are 
by no means the vehicles of tasteful observation on the com+ 

ositions of others ; nor are they superior specimens of episto- 

hy writing in themselyes. Weare, therefore, not surprised to 
find the letters from that great man, to the subject of these 
Memoirs, ‘while at College, inno respect better than what an 
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ordinary man might have written. We will submit one or. twa 
of them to our readers. The first was written by Lord Chatham 
to Mr. Pitt, upon his going to the University, in 1773. 


“ Burton Pynsent, Oct. 9th, 1773, 
*<¢ Thursday’s post brought us no letter from the dear traveller; 
We trust this day will prove more satisfactory; it is the happy day 
that gave us your brother, and will not be less in favour with a 
if it should give us, about four o'clock, an epistle from my dear Wil- 
liam. By that hour, I reckon, we shall be warm in our cups, and shall 
not fail to pour forth, with renewed joy, grateful libations over the 
much wished tidings of your prosperous progress towards your des- 
tination. We compute that yesterday brought you to the venerable 
aspect of alma mater; and that you are invested to-day with the toga 
virilis. Your race of manly virtue, and usefid knowledge is now begun, 
and may the favour of Heaven smile upon the noble career! 
<< ¢ Little ——— was really disappointed at not being in time to see 
you—a good mark for my young vivid friend. He is just as much 
compounded of the elements of air and fire as he was. A due pror 
portion of terrestrial solidity will, I trust, come, and make him per- 
fect. How happy, my loved boy, is it, that your mamma and I can 
tell ourselves, there is at Cambridge, one without a beard, “ and all 
the elements so mixed in him that nature might stand up, and say, 
This is a man.” I now take leave for to-day, not meaning’ this for 
what James calls a regular letter, but a flying thought, that win 
itself towards my absent William. Horses are ready, and all is birth- 
day. 
tee Bradshaw has shone, this auspicious morning, in a very fine speech 
of congratulation; but I foresee, “‘ his sun sets weeping in the lowly 
west,” that is, a fatal bowl of punch will, before night, quench this lu- 
minary of oratory. Adieu, again, and again, sweet boy; and if you 
acquire health and strength every time I wish them to you, you will 
be a second Samson, and, what is more, will, I am sure, keep your hair. 
«‘¢ Every good wish attends your kind fellow-traveller and chumm ; 
nor will he be forgot in our flowing bowls to-day.’ ” ) 


“To this interesting letter, lady Chatham added the following 
ostscript : | 
«¢ « If more could be said expressive of feelings, my dearest dear boy} 
I would add a letter to this epistle, but as it is composed, I wilt only 
sign to its expressive contents, to 
Your fond and leving mother; 
Hester 
| | (Vol. i. p. 11, 123 
The following letter was written from Lord Chatham to Mr. 
Pitt, when he was recovering from illness. To 
| « Burton Pynsent, Oct. 30,1773. 
“** With what ease of mind and joy of heart I write tomy 


William; since-Mr. Wilson's comfortable letter of Monday! do:not 


mean to address you as a sick man: I trust in heaven that convalescent 
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is the only title I am to give you in the ailing tribe ; and that you are 
now enjoying the happy advantage of Dr. Glynn’s acquaintance, as 
one of the cheerful and witty sons of Apollo, in his poetic, not his me- 
dical, attribute... But, though I indulge with inexpressible delight, the 
thought of your returning health, I cannot help being a little in pain, 
lest you should make more haste than good speed tobe well. Your 
mamma has been before me, in suggesting that most useful proverb, 
reculer pour mieux sauter, useful to all, but to the ardent, necessary, 
You may indeed, my sweet boy, better than any one, practise this sage 
dictum, without any risque of been thrown out (as little James would 
say) in the chase of learning. All you want, at present, is guiet ; with 
this, if your ardor apioteves can be kept in, till you are stronger, you 
will make zozse enough. How happy the task, my noble amiable boy, 
to caution you only against pursuing too much, all those liberal and 
praiseworthy things, to which less happy natures are perpetually to be 
spurred and driven! I will not tease you with too long a lecture 
in favour of inaction, and a competent stupidity, your two best tutors 
and companions at present. You have time to spare: consider there 
is but the Encyclopedia ; and when you have mastered all that, what 
will remain? You wil! want, like Alexander, another world to 
conquer. Your mamma joins me in every word; and we know 
how much your affectionate mind can sacrifice to our earnest and ten- 
der wishes. Brothers and sisters are well; all feel about you, think 
and talk of you, as they ought. My affectionate remembrances go 
in great abundance to Mr. Wilson. Vive, Vale, is the unceasin 
praycr of your truly loving father, CHATHAM.’ ” 
(Vol. i. p. 13, 14.) 
** Hayes, Sept. 2, 1774. 

“<«] write, my dearest William, the post just going out, only to 
thank you for your most welcome letter, and for the affectionate 
anxiety you express for my situation, left behind in the hospital, when 
our flying camp moved to Stowe. Gout has for the present sub- 
sided, and seems to intend deferring his favours till winter, if autumn 
will do its duty, and bless us with a course of steady weather; those 
days, whiclh Madame de Sevigné so beautifully paints, des jours filés 
d’or et de soye. 

“«« T have the pleasure to tell you, your mother and sisters returned 
perfectly well from Bucks, warm in praises of magnificent and princely 
Stowe; and full of due sentiments of the agreeable and kind reception 
they found there. No less than two dancings, in the short time they 

sed there. One escape from a wasp’s nest, which proved only av 
adventure to talk of, by the incomparable skiil and presence of mind of 
Mr. Cotton, driving our girls in his carriage with four very fine horses 
and no postillion. They fell into an ambuscade of wasps more fierce 
than Pandours, who beset these coursers of spirit not inferior to 
Xanthus and Podarges, and stung them to madness; when disdaining 
the master’s hand, he turned them short into a hedge, threw some of 
them, as he meant to do; and leaping down, seized the bridles of the 
leaders, which afforded time for your sisters to get out safe and sound, 
their honor, in point of courage, intact, as well as their bones ; for they 
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are Celebrated not a little on their composure in this alarming situation. 
I rejoice that your time passes to your mind, in the evacuated seat of 
the Muses. However, knowing that those heavenly ladies (unlike the 
London fair) delight most and spread their choicest charms and trea- 
sures in sweet retired solitude, | wo'n’t wonder that their true vota 
is happy to be alone with them. Mr. Prettyman will by no means spoil 
company, and I wish you joy of his return. How many commons 
have you lost of late? Whose fences have you broken; and in what 
lord of the manor’s pound have any strays of science been found, since 
the famous adventure of area, the horses with such admirable ad- 
dress and alacrity? I beg my affectionate compliments to Mr. Wil- 
son, and hope you will both beware of an inclosed country for the fu- 
ture. Little James is still with us, doing penance for the high living 
so well described to you in Mrs. Pam’s excellent epistle. All loves 
follow my sweetest boy in more abundance than I have time or ability 
to express.” ’ 

“I desire my best cempliments to the kind and obliging master who 
loves Cicero and you.”’ (Vol. i. p. 15—17.) 


The letter which follows was written about seven or eight 
months before the death of the Earl. 


‘«“ Hayes, Sept. 22, 1777. 
‘© *¢ How can I employ my reviving pen so well as by addressing a 
few lines to the hope and comfort of my life, my dear William ? You 
will have pleasure to see, under my own hand, that I mend every day, 
and that I am all but well. I have been this morning to Camden- 
place, and sustained, most manfully, a visit. and all the idle talk 
thereof, for above an hour by Mr. Norman’s clock; and returned 
home, untired, to dinner, where I eat like a farmer. Lord Mahon 
has confounded, not convinced, the incorrigible soi-disant Dr. Wil- 
son. Dr. Franklin’s lightning, rebel as he is, stands proved the more 
innocent; and Wilson’s nobs must yield to the pointed conductors. 
On Friday, lord Mahon’s indefatigable spirit is to exhibit another in- 
cendium, to lord mayor, foreign ministers, and all lovers of philoso- 
phy and the good of society ; and means to illuminate the horizon 
with a little bonfire of twelve hundred faggots and a double edifice. 
Had our dear friend been born sooner, Nero and the second Charles 
could never have amused themselves by reducing to ashes the two 
noblest cities in the world. My hand begins to demand repose ;—so, 
with my best compliments to Aristotle, Homer, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
not forgetting the civilians, end law of nations tribe, adieu, my dear- 
est William. “¢ Your evet most affectionate father, 
CHATHAM, ”? 
(Vol. i. p- 17, 18.) 


Mr. Pitt began to reside in Lincoln’s Inn, and to attend 
Westminster Hall, in the spring of 1780, about two years after 
his father’s death; having lost, in the mean time, his sister, the 
Viscountess Mahon, and a younger brother, Mr. James Pitt,.a 
post captain inthe navy, on the death of the latter of whom he 
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wrote a very feeling letter to the author of these Memoirs, which. 
he has given, to the public. At the general election, in the 
autumn of 1780, he was an unsuccessful candidate for Cam- 
bridge University ; and in January following he was chosen for 
the borough of y cere in Westmoreland. 

The occasion of Mr. Pitt’s first speech in Parliament, and 


the circumstances attending it, are thus related in these 
Memoirs : 


“On the 26th of February, a circumstance of a very remarkable 
nature occasioned Mr. Pitt to make his first speech in the house of 
commons. The subject of debate was, Mr. Burke’s bill for econo- 
mical reform in the civil list. Lord Nugent was speaking against the 
bill; and Mr. Byng, member for Middlesex, knowing Mr. Pitt’s sen- 
timents upon the measure, asked him to reply to his lordship. Mr. 
Pitt gave a doubtful answer; but in the course of lord Nugent's 
speech, he determined not to reply to him. Mr. Byng, however, 
understood that Mr. Pitt intended to speak after lord Nugent; and 
the moment his lordship sat down, Mr. Byng and several of his 
friends, to whom he had communicated Mr. Pitt's supposed intention, 
called out, in the manner usual in the house of commons, Mr. Pitt’s 
name as being aboutto speak. This probably prevented any other person 
from rising; and Mr. Pitt, finding himself thus called upon, and 
observing that the house waited to hear him, thought it necessary to 
rise. Though really not intending to speak, he was from the begin- 
ning collected and unembarrassed ; he argued strongly in favour of 
the bill, and noticed all the objections which had been urged by the 
noble lord who immediately preceded him in the debate, in a manner 
which greatly astonished all who heard him. Never were higher ex- 
pectations formed of any person upon his first coming into parliament, 
and never were expectations more completely answered. They were 
indeed much more than answered: such were the fluency and accu- 
racy of language, such the perspicuity of arrangement, and such the 
closeness of reasoning, and manly and dignified elocution—generally, 
even in a much less degree, the fruits of long habit and experience— 
that it could scarcely be believed to be the first speech of a young 
man not yet two-and-twenty, 

On the following day, Mr. Pitt, knowing my anxiety upon every 
subject which related to him, with his accustomed kindness, wrote to 
me at Cambridge, to inform me, that ‘ he had heard his own voice in 
the house of commons ;’ and modestly expressed his satisfaction at the 


manner in which his first attempt at parliamentary speaking had been 
received.” (Vol. i. p. 22, 23.) 


Mr. Pitt having now fairly ‘entered on his political life, 
the Bishop presents us with the regular series of his ora- 
tions in the House of Commons, in aid of the provayiPg 
efforts which were then making to effectuate the overthrow 0 
the declining power of Lord North. The three speeches which 
were laloneed by him, in the first session in which he sat, and 
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which ended on the 18th of July, 1781, established his charae- ik 
ter as an orator, insomuch, that the Bishop tells us that a | 
friend of Mr. Fox informed him that, upon his saying to'Mr. be 
Fox, * Mr. Pitt, I think, promises to be one of the first B) 
speakers ever heard in the s see of Commons,” Mr. Fox in- 
stantly replied, “ He is so already.” In the mean time, Mr. an 
Pitt continued an attendant on the courts, and at the circuits ; ‘e 

but his opportunities of displaying his talents for the bar were 
few, and of no magnitude. During his short continuance in i 
the profession, he never had an opportunity of addressing a { 
jury ; but it seems that in some bribery causes from Cricklade, 
in which he was junior counsel, he argued a point of evidence 
with great ability; and as junior counsel also, in an adultery 
cause at Exeter, he displayed such talents in cross-examina- Ly 
tion, that it was the opinion of the bar, he should have led the ‘| | 
cause. And in one of those mock debates, wmbratiles exer- ry 
citationes, which are resorted to by young men intending } 
themselves for the profession of the Ge Mr. Pitt, it ap- 
) re gave prognostics of his future eminence as a speaker. 


t is very questionable, however, whether, had he followed 
up the profession of a barrister, he would have risen to ex- 
cellence. Those who have been most distinguished as advo- 
cates have often made but a small figure in parliamen 
debates ; and this is enough to invalidate the inference that ‘a 

powerful orator in the senate must necessarily have risen to 
| great distinction at the bar, had the chances of life deter- 
| mined him to that course. The reasons for this disparity of 

attainment, in situations between which there is so much 
affinity, are doubtless very various and minute, and some are 
| at ly very deep and latent in the constitution of the mind ; 
‘but some important differences readily occur: the, barrister 
addresses a small auditory, upon prescribed topics, with the 
facts supplied to hiin,—the senator addresses the collective 
mind of the country, has to choose his topics, and collect his 
facts,—and, which ts a difference most important m its effect 
upon the mental and physical economy of the speaker, the 
advocate must be heard,—the parliamentary orator can only 
command attention by deserving it. On the other hand, the 
narrowness of technical range, the singleness of purpose, and 
closeness of detail, requisite as well in the conduct of a cause at 

Nisi Prius, ‘as in the exposition and maintenance of the poimts 
arising out of it, before ‘the judges, may easily be suppos 
wanting in him who possesses all the requisites for a diffusive 
parliamentary debater. 

ensuing ‘session of Parliament, Mr. Pitt entered upon 
@ course of grand and spirited declamation agaist’ the-coriti- 
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nuance of the American war. A succession of resolations 
were moved day after day, involving, under various forms, the 
condemnation of the ministers, on the conduct and continu. 
ance of the American war; till at length, on the 15th of March, 
1782, the house dividing upon the question, the numbers were, 
236 for ministers, and 597 against them; and, on the Wednes- 
day folowing, Lord North, in his place, announced the resig- 
nation of himself and his colleagues. It must be admitted 
that this unfortunate administration was sinking under the 
assaults of Mr. Fox and his political associates ; but the pro- 
minent part acted by Mr. Pitt during the last twelve months of 
its existence, strikes us with the greatest surprise, when we 
reflect that he had not yet attained the peemtaicadl year of his 
age. | 
During the few months which the administration lasted, of 
which the Marquis of Rockingham was the head, being first 
Lord of the Treasury, while Lord Shelburne and Mr. Fox were 
the two Secretaries of State, Mr. Pitt continued attached to 
his profession of the law, declining several offers of lucrative 
posts, being avowedly determined to belong to no administra- 
tion of which he did not form a part. It was at this time that 
he became connected with the associations formed for the pur- 
pose of obtaining what was called a Reform in Parhament, 
and was selected as the properest person to bring forward this 
question in the House of Commons. The fate of this motion 
is well known, as well as of that of Alderman Sawbridge, who 
moved on the 17th of May, in the same year, to bring in a bill 
for shortening the duration of parliaments, which had the sup- 
port of both Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox. Mr. Pitt’s succeeding 
efforts in favour of this measure were certainly not character- 
ized by much appearance of zeal ; and we find him, at the be- 
ginning of the French Revolution, if not abandoning. it 
altogether, at least decidedly opposing it, on the ground of the 
great danger of unsettling the constitution, and opening it to 
any material changes, at a period in which so much public agi- 
tation prevailed, and when the peace of every empire was threat- 
ened by revolutionary principles and a boundless thirst of m- 
novation. This is perhaps the only instance of a substantial 
change in Mr. Pitt’s opinions during the course of his political 
life, and it has been made a frequent ground for the charge of 
inconsistency. But the charge is altogether vain and ridicu- 
lous. It is, besides, assuming the fact in opposition to his own 
statements. 
His great and explicit declaration on the subject was made 
in the year 1792, in the spring of which year that most de- 
testable association was formed, calling itself the “ Friends of 
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the People,” consisting of 100 persons, twenty-eight of whom 
were active members of the House of Commons, in opposition 
to government, with the exception of Mr. Fox, and most of 
whom, as the Bishop of Winchester observes, were avowed 
admirers of the French Revolution. It was in consequence of 
a resolution entered into at this association, that Mr. Grey, on 
the 30th of April, 1792, gave notice of his intended motion for 
a reform in the representation. Mr. Pitt rose immediately 
after Mr. Grey, and said “ he believed it was not strictly re- 
gular to enter into any observations upon a mere notice of a 
motion, and, therefore, he was under the correction of the 
chair whether he should articulate a syllable. 


‘Go on! go on! was echoed and re-echoed from all the different 
parts of the house. He then proceeded:—* If ever there was an occa- 
sion, on which the mind of every man, who had any feeling for the 
present, or hope for the future happiness of this country, should be 
interested, the present is the time for its exertion. The present is the 
time, in which the whole house should lose sight of form in the regu- 
lation of debate, and apply at once to the substance of the subject 
which has been mentioned. Nothing can be said, nothing can be 
whispered upon this subject, at this time, which does not involve 
questions, of the most extensive, te most serious, the most lastin 
importance to the people of this kingdom—to the very being of the 
state. I have other metives, I confess, besides the general importance 
of the subject, to say a few words now upon it. It is a question, 
upon which I have thought attentively. I am unwilling to weary the 
house with many observations upon my own conduct, or upon what 
seems not exactly to correspond with what I professed in the earliest 
part of my public character, because | am convinced, that the ques- 
tion to be brought forward, will involve something more than the 
character, the fortune, the connexion, the liberty, or the life of an 
individual. It may affect the peace and tranquillity which, under the 
favour of Providence, this country has long enjoyed, in a superior 
degree, perhaps, to any part of the habitable globe. It may affect 
us, who, from the time of general darkness and bondage, to the pre- 
sent hour, have sat quietly, perceiving other powers struggling with 
tyranny and oppression, while we enjoyed our freedom; it may bring 
us into anarchy and confusion, worse, if possible, than if we had to 
contend with despotism itself, , 

«<1 think, that the country should know, what the opinions of 
public men are, pen the subject now before us, and how they feel 
at this moment. 1 confess they have a peculiar right to know from 
me, my opinion relative to parliamentary reform. I could have 
wished, that a subject of this immense importance had been brought 
forward at a time, when I was personally more able to take an active 

art in a debate than at present, but above all ona day, on which the 
boule had no other matter to attend to. I wish also, the honorable 
gentleman would bring it forward in some distinct proposition stated 
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to the house, that they might, early in the next session of parliament, 
take the whole question into consideration ; in which case, I should, 
perhaps, have reserved myself until the day appointed, for the con- 
sideration of the subject; but as this is a general notice, without any 
‘specific proposition, I must say, I feel no difficulty in declaring, in 
most decisive terms, that I object both to the time and to the 
mode, in which this business is brought forward. I feel this subject 
so deeply, that I must speak upon it without any reserve. I will 
therefore confess, that, in one respect, my opinion upon this sub- 
ject is changed, and I am not ashamed to own it. I retain my opinion 
of the propriety of a reform in parliament, if it could be obtained 
without mischief or danger, by a general concurrence, pointing 
harmlessly at its object. But, I confess, I am afraid at this moment, 
that if agreed to by this house, the security of all the blessings we 
enjoy, will be shaken to the foundation. I confess I am not sanguine 
enough to hope, that a reform at this time can safely be attempted. 
‘My object always has been, and now is most particalaity so, to give 
permanence to that which we actually enjoy, rather than to remove 
any actually subsisting grievances. I conceive that the only security 
for the continuance of the beautiful system of our constitution, is in 
the house of commons ; but I am sorry to confess, that this security is 
imperfect, while there are persons who think, that the people are 
inadequately represented in the degree now asserted. It is essential 
to the happiness of the people, that they should be convinced, that 
they and the members of this house feel an identity of interests; that 
the nation at large, and the representatives of the people, hold a 
general conformity of sentiment: this is the essence of a proper 
representative assembly; under this legitimate authority, a people 
may be said to be really free; and this is a state, in which the true 
spirit of proper democracy may be said to subsist. This is the only 
mode by which freedom and due order can be well united. If attempts 
be made to go beyond this, they will end ina wild state of nature, 
which mocks the name of liberty, and by which the human character 
is degraded, instead of being exalted. I once thought, and still 
think, upon the point of representation of the commons, that if some 
‘mode could be adopted, by which the people might have any addi- 
tional security for a contmuance of the blessings which they now 
‘enjoy, it would be an improvement in the constitution of this country. 
‘That is the extent of my object: farther I never wished to go; and 
if this could be obtained without the risque of losing what we have, 
I should think it wise to make the experiment. When I say this, it is 
‘not because I believe there is any existing grievance in the country, 
felt at this hour. On the contrary, I bielleve: that at this hour, we 
enjoy as much liberty as a rational man ought to wish for; and that 
“we are ina state of prosperity and progressive improvement, seldom 
eata, never excelled, by any nation at any period in the history 
of the world. 
“*T now come to the time and mode of bringing this ‘subject for- 
‘ward. Upon these points every rational man has two things to con- 
“sider. These are, the probability of success, and the risque to be 
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run by the attempt. Upon the latter consideration, I own that my 

apprehensions are very great: I fear the evils which may follow the 

attempt; and, looking at it in both views, 1 see nothing but discou- 

ragement. I seeno chance of succeeding in the attempt, in the first 

lace; but, I see great danger of anarchy and confusion in the second, 

t is true I have made some attempts upon this subject myself; but at 

what time? What were the circumstances in which I didso? There 

was then a general apprehension, which now, thank God, is referred 

to rather as a matter of history, than any thing else—all fear of danger 

is entirely removed—but there was then a general feeling, that we 

were upon the verge of a public national bankruptcy, and a strong 

sense was entertained of practical grievances: this was at the end of 

the American war, succeeding a period, when the influence of the ¥ 

crown was declared to have increased, to be increasing, and that it qT 

ought to be diminished. Many thought, and I was of the number, 

that, unless there was a better connection between the parliament 

and the people, and an uniformity of sentiment between them, the 

safety of the country was endangered. Many moderate men, how- 

ever, there were at that time, who admitted there were abuses, 

which ought to be corrected; but who, having weighed the whole 

state of the case, even as it stood then, were of opinion, that, al- 

though some evil was to be met with, yet that, on the whole, the 

good preponderated; and, therefore, from a fear of possible conse. 

quences, they voted against my plan of reformation. Lf, at such 

atime, and under such circumstances, moderate men thought in this 

way, what would they think under the present circumstances? I put 

it, not only to this house, but also to the country at large; and I 

would ask all moderate men in it, what are their feelings on this sub- 

ject at this moment? I believe, that I can anticipate the answer.— 

| ‘ This is not a time to make hazardous experiments.’ Can we forget 

| what lessons have been given to the world, within a few years? Can 

we lament the present situation of this kingdom, when contrasted 

with that of others? Can we expect that these moderate men will 

become converts to the new system adopted in another country? If 

not, there can be no hope of success, and consequently no wisdom in 
the attempt.’ 

© But it seems that there is a great number of persons in this 

country, who wish for a reform in parliament, and that they are 

increasing daily. That their number is great, 1 am happy enough to 

doubt : what their interest or their vigour will be, if called upon to 

exert themselves against the good sense and courage of the sober 

part of the community, does not occasion me much apprehension. I 

do not mean to allude to the sentiments of any particular members of 

this house, for the purpose of reflecting upon them with-severity ; but 

when they come in the shape of advertisements in newspapers, inviting 

the public, as it were, to repair to their standard, and to join them, 

they should be reprobated, and the tendency of their meetings ex- 

posed to the people in its true colors. 1 am willing, as long as'I can, 

to put the best construction upon the actions of gentlemen they will 

admit of, and to give them credit for their intentions; but the adver- 
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tisements I allude to in the newspapers, are sanctioned with the name 
of the honorable gentleman who has given this notice; and therefore 
I will say, that there ought to be great coat: on the part of the 
real friends of the constitution, who should take pains properly to 
address the public mind, and to keep it in that state which is neces- 
sary for the preservation of our present tranquillity. I have seen, 
with concern, that those gentlemen, of whom I speak, members of 
this house, are associated with others, who not only profess reform, 
but unequivocally avow revolutionary principles, and -applaud and 
circulate publications of the most pernicious tendency. This cir- 
cumstance affords suspicion, that the motion for reform is nothing 
more than the preliminary to the overthrow of the whole system of 
our present government. If they succeed, they will destroy the best 
constitution that was ever formed upon the habitable globe. These 
considerations lead me to wish the house to take great care, that no 
encouragement be given to any step, which may sap the very foun- 
dation of that constitution. When I see these opinions published, 
and know them to be connected with principles inconsistent with the 
form of our government—the hereditary succession to the throne— 
the hereditary titles of our men of rank—and leading to the total 
destruction of all subordination in the state, I confess I feel no ineli- 
nation to promise my support to the proposed motion for a parlia- 
mentary reform. It would be to follow a madness, which has been 
called liberty in another country—a condition at war with true freedom 
and good order—a state to which despotism itself is preferable—a 
state in which liberty cannot exist for a day: if it appears in the morn- 
ing, it must perish before sun-set. 

‘© «T beg leave to assure the house, that I think it my duty, to the 
jast hour of my life, to oppose, to the utmost of my power, all pro- 
jects of this nature. So much do I disapprove the present attempt, 
that if 1 were called to choose, ‘either to hazard this, or for ever 
abandon all hope or desire to have any reform at all, I should say, 
that I would have no reform whatever; and I believe, that as a 
member of parliament, as an Englishman, as an honest man, I dis- 
charge my duty in making that declaration at once. I wish the 
honorable gentleman to reflect seriously on his character, and the 
stake he possesses in this country; and to consider, how much may be 
lost by an indiscreet attempt upon this subject. 

“¢ T have now made a sort of compendium of the objections I 
shall submit to the house and the public, if the motion should ever be 
made ; and I have only to add my earnest prayer for the security and 
of the constitution of this country—a monument of 

uman wisdom which has hitherto been the exclusive blessing of the 
English nation.”’ (Vol. ii. p. 455—462.) 


From the above speech it seems that Mr. Pitt considered that 
the reform to which he had given his early support, had sub- 
sequently been carried far beyond his own original views ; that 
what he had contemplated had entirely changed its spirit and 
character, having become mixed with French revolutionary 
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madness; that what was true in the abstract, had become dan- 
gerous in application; and that under its name and pretence 
a multitude of mischievous objects had concealed themselves. 
We cannot, however, help suspecting that although any of 
these reasons might have justified a change of policy in Mr. 
Pitt, a change of sentiment had really taken place in his mind, 
as those objects, which, at a greater distance, had cheated his 
fancy, were brought within his immediate perception and actual 
contact; that what had seemed to the speculative ardour of 
youth to be deformities and anomalies, had proved themselves, 
to the wiser eye of experience, to be the buttresses and sup- 
ports of the ed and, that a more practical acquaintance 
with the interior of the constitution, had shown that those ir- 
regularities which seemed to disfigure it, had arisen out of a 
principle of adjustment to the wants, infirmities, and exigen- 
cies of human condition. It would, indeed, be a rigid crite- 
rion of consistency, were it required to evince itself by'a cor- 
respondence of sentiment between the ages of twenty-three 
and forty-five; and were the senator of a twelvemonth old ex- 
pected to carry with him, through all the subsequent stages of his 
accumulating observation, one unvarying opinion on the most 
complex and experimental of all subjects. It is that subject 
on which wise men are more often found to change their opi- 
nion than any other in political science. To the vulgar the 
hope »f change is always seducing; they are always unable to 
separate adventitious and remediable evils from those which 
are a necessary part of man’s allotment: the mischievous and 
ambitious find the illusion well calculated to answer their per- 
sonal ends; the young and sanguine politician, misled perhaps 
by the very magnanimity of his character, adopts the beautiful 
error; but as experience guides him to a better knowledge and 
safer tests, he estimates more wisely the things that are, and 
discerns more clearly the danger of untried speculations. He 
perceives that there is no model in our history for the proposed 
changes ; that what is most excellent has been least the result 
of contrivance; that what might be easily undone, might be 
impossible to be restored ; that in truth, and in fact, pagliament 
has never been better composed; that, composed as it is, it 
acts efficaciously; that it 1s the epitome of the nation, com- 
prising a more substantial and diffusive representation of the 
mind of the country, than if it were wholly of popular mate- 
rials ; and, in fine, that it is the variegated pattern of man’s va- 
rious nature, various habits, various faculties, exhibiting all the 
colours of the human character in its mosaic of breathing 
‘embroidery. 

The death of Lord Rockingham, and the consequent change 
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of administration, produced a remarkable era in Mr. Pitt’s life. 
Lord Shelburne was appointed First Lord of the Treasury, and 
Mr. Fox and Lord John Cavendish immediately resigned their 
oflices, a step in perfect consistency with Mr, Fox’s maxim of 
governing himself, in his political conduct, with a regard rather 
to men than measures ; ; it being considered that the whigs were 
an indivisible body, of which the Duke of Portland, on the 
demise of Lord Rockingham, was the ostensible head. Under 
Lord Shelburne’s short-lived administration, Mr. Pitt, at the 
age of twenty-three, or little more, was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Sere this moment the great career of Mr. Pitt 
begun, and Lincoln’s-Inn was exchanged for Downing-street. 
We have now an account of a visit of Mr. Pitt to Mr. Fox, to 
propose his return to office, and his refusal to join any adminis- 
tration of which Lord Shelburne was the head ; and from that 
period we may date the political hostility of these two remark- 
able men. The memorable coalition between Mr. Fox and 
Lord North is the next great event which affected Mr. Pitt’s 
political condition, Mr. Fox had, indeed, a difficult task in 
defending this ill-omened measure against his adversaries in the 
house, but princi ally against himself and his own former exasper- 
ated philippics. The wholestrength of his ingenuity and resources 
were demanded for this occasion, and all his ingenuity and 
resources were exhibited. Finer instances of large and affecting 
eloquence the powers of man have been unable to produce. 
We shall here repeat what we have said before, that in the use 
of that morality which Socrates brought down from Heaven, 
and infused into the familiarities of domestic intercourse, in 
the art of addressing the common feelings, and appealing to 
the duties of ordinary humanity, warm, as it were, from the 
fire side, Mr. Fox was a great proficient. His characteristic 
was that of speaking yixas, with a language, feeling, and 
imagery, accessible to all. Over these topics ‘and their dialect 
he threw the splendid investiture of his classic genius; it was 
in this field that he moved with a masculine and gigantic ease, 
and developed the matchless graces of his vigorous under- 
standing. Yet after having, ina speech delivered at the be- 
ginning of the _ 1775, eclared that “ if his private resent- 
ments had influenced his public conduct, he might have 
charged the Noble Lord with the most unexampled treachery 
and falsehood ;” words repeated by him after being called to 
order; after having i in a subsequent debate on the 22d of June, 
1779, stated that “ it was impossible for him to state im any 
hrase that language could admit of, the shock he felt when @ 
Yoble Lord ventured to suggest an alliance with the ministers 
who had betrayed their country ;” after having in his speech on 
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the distribution of the loan on the 26th of March, 1781, accused 
the minister of having “ prostituted the power of his office to the 
most abandoned, wicked, and dishonest purposes.” And ina 
few months afterwards, November 27, 1781, expressed his trust 
that the ministers would hear of their ruimous measures at the 
tribunal of justice, and expiate them on the public scattold ;” 
lastly, after having, on a motion for peace with America on the 
25th of March, 1782, desired it might be understood that 
“he did not mean to have any connection with the ministers ; 
that from the moment when he should make any terms with 
them he would rest satisfied to be called the most infamous of 
mankind; that he could not for an instant think of a coalition 
with men, who in every public and private transaction, as minis- 
ters, had shown themselves void of any principle of honour 
and honesty; that in the hands of such men c would not 
trust his honour even for a minite;” it is not very easy to 
digest the coalition that did afterwards take place, or to find 
its apology in the necessity to which the Whigs were driven, 
of agglomerating all the fragments of power which they had 
helped to scatter, in order to make head against a single youth 
not yet twenty-four years of age, a novice in his own profession, 
and with nothing to help him but his “ robe and his integrity.” 
Mr. Pitt’s defensive speech, on the first attack of this formida- 
ble coalition, is thus in substance recorded by Bishop Tomline. 


** Mr. Pitt began his reply, by noticing the unbecoming language of 
triumph used by Mr. Fox on that day, and by assuring the house, that 
no party motives should ever seduce him to any inconsistency, which 
the busiest suspicion should presume to glance at. He would never 
engage in political enmities without a public cause—he wou!d never 
forego such enmities without the public approbation—nor would he be 

uestioned and cast off in the face of that house, by one virtuous and 
dissatisfied friend. These the sober and durable triumphs of reason 
over the weak and profligate inconsistencies of party violence, these 
the steady triumphs of virtue over success itself, should not only be 
his in his present situation, but through every future condition of his 
life; triumphs, which no length of time should diminish, which no 
change of principles should ever sully. . 

“« He then detailed at great length the situation of this country with 
respect to its army, its navy, and its finances; and on the other hand 
stated the military and naval strength of our numerous enemies, with 
an allusion to Mr. Fox’s humiliating and ‘unsuccessful proposal to 
Holland on the subject of peace, when he was secretary of state. In 
speaking of the deficiency of our revenue, he exclaimed, in reference 
to Mr. Fox’s assertion, that other nations were in equal distress, 
‘ Good God! to what consequences does the honorable gentleman lead 
us? Should I have ventured to advise the continuance of war, at the 
risque of a public bankruptcy, which would almost have dissolved the 
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bonds of government, and have involved the state in the confusion of 
a general ruin? Should I have ventured to do this, because one of the 
adverse powers might have experienced the same calamity?’ He also 
inquired into the terms of the different treaties, and enumerated what 
had been respectively ceded, and what retained, by the contracting 
parties, in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America: from these consider- 
ations he drew two conclusions—that it was impossible for this king- 
dom to have continued the war; and that the peace, all circumstances 
taken into account, was such as called for the approbation of parlia- 
ment. There was indeed, he said, a time, when Great Britain might 
have met her enemies on other conditions; and if an imagination, 
warmed with the power and glory of this country, could have diverted 
any member of his Majesty’s councils from a painful inspection of the 
truth, he might, he hoped, without presumption, have been entitled 
to that indulgence. He felt at that instant, how much he had been 
animated in his childhood by a recital of England's victories. He was 
taught by one, whose memory he should ever revere, that at the close 
of a war, far different indeed from this, she might have dictated the 
terms of peace to submissive nations. This, in which he placed some- 
thing more than a common interest, was the memorable era of En- 
gland’s glory. But that era was past: she was now under the awful 
and mortifying necessity of employing a language corresponding with 
her new condition. The visions of her power and pre-eminence were 
sed away. 

‘© « 'Phese,’ continued Mr. Pitt, ‘ are the conditions, to which this 
country, engaged with four powerful states, and exhausted in all her 
resources, has thought fit to subscribe, for the dissolution of that con- 
federacy, and the immediate enjoyment of peace. Let us look to 
what is left, with a manly and determined courage. Let us strengthen 
ourselves against inveterate enemies, and re-conciliate our antient 
friends. ‘The misfortunes of kingdoms, as well as of individuals, which 
are laid open and examined with true wisdom, are more than half re- 
dressed; and to this great object should be directed all the virtue and 
all the abilities of this house.—Let us feel our calamities: let us bear 
them like men. | 

“< « But, I fear, I have too long engaged your attention to no real 
purpose, and that the national security will this day be risqued, with- 
out a blush, by the malice and disappointment of faction. ‘The honor- 
able gentleman (Mr. Fox) has, in fact, declared, that because he was 
prevented from prosecuting the noble lord in the blue ribbon, to the 
satisfaction of public justice, he will heartily embrace him as his 
friend. So readily does he reconcile extremes, and love the man 
whom he wished to impeach—with the same spirit, I suppose, he will 
cherisn che peace, because he abhors it. But I will not hesitate to 
assert, from the evident complexion of this night’s debate, that the 
opposition to the treaties originates, rather in a desire to force the 
earl of Shelburne from the treasury, than in any real conviction, that 
ministers deserve censure for the concessions they have made: con- 
cessions, which, from the facts I have pasts and the reasoning 
I have employed as arising from those facts, are the obvious result of 
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an absolute necessity, and imputable not so much to those of whom 
the present cabinet is composed, as to that cabinet of which the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon was a member.’ 

‘In adverting to the supposed coalition between lord North and 
Mr. Fox, he said, ‘ If, however, the baneful alliance is not already 
formed, if this ill-omened marriage is not already solemnized, | know 
a just and lawful impediment, and in the name of the public safety, I 
here forbid the banns.’ 

“ After vindicating lord Shelburne -from the aspersions of those, 
who ‘ thought his elevation effected at their own expence,’ and bear- 
ing honorable testimony to his abilities and zeal in the service of his 
country, he proceeded in this manner, ‘ My own share in the censure, 
pointed, by the motion before the house, against his Majesty’s mini- 
sters, I will bear with fortitude, because my heart tells me, I have not 
acted wrongly. Tothis monitor, who never did, and 1 trust never 
will, deceive me, | will confidently repair, as to an adequate asylum. 
from all the clamor, which interested faction can raise. 1 was not 
very eager to come into office, and shall have no great reluctance to 

o out, whenever I shall be dismissed from the service of the public. 

t has been the grand object of my short official existence, to do the 
duties of my station with all the ability and address in my power, 
and with a fidelity and honor, which should bear me up, and give me 
confidence, under every possible contingency and disappointment. I 
can say with sincerity, I never had a wish, which did not terminate 
in the dearest interests of the nation. I will, at the same time, imi- 
tate the honorable gentleman’s candor, and confess, that I too have 
my ambition. High situations and great influence are desirable ob- 
jects to most men; and objects which I am not ashamed to pursue, 
which I am even solicitous to possess, whenever they can be acquired 
with honor and retained with dignity. On these respectable condi- 
tions, I am not less ambitious to be great and powerful, than it is na- 
tural for a young man to be with such brilliant examples before bim. 
But even these objects I can chearfully relinquish, the moment m 
duty to my country, my character, my friends, render such a sacri- 
fice indispensable. Then | hone to retire, not disappointed, but tri- 
umphant; triumphant in the conviction, that my talents, humble as 
they are, have been earnestly, zealously, and strenuously employed, to 
the best of my apprehension, in promoting the truest welfare of my 
country; and that, however I may stand chargeable with weakness of 
understanding, or error of judgment, nothing can be imputed to my 
official capacity, which bears the most distant connexion with ap in- 
terested, a corrupt, or a dishonest intention. Nor is it any part of 
my plan, whenever I may quit my present station, to follow the noble 
earl, now at the head of his Majesty’s councils, to such a fortress, as 
the honorable gentleman promised to rear, for those of his friends, 
who should find themselves duped as he had been. ‘The self-created 
and self-appointed successors to the present administration, have as- 
serted with much confidence, that this is likely to be the case. I can 
assure them, however, that when they come from that side of the 
house to this, I will, for one, most readily and cordially accept the 
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exchange. The only desire I would indulge and cherish on the sub- 
ject, is, that the service of the public may be ably, disinterestedly, 
and faithfully performed. To those who feel for their country as I 
wish to do, and will strive to do, it matters little, who are out, or who 
are in; but it matters much, that her affairs be conducted with wis- 
dom, with firmness, with dignity, and with credit. Those entrusted 
to my care I will resign, let me hope, into hands much better qua- 
lified to do them justice than mine. But | will not mimic the parade 
of the honorable gentleman, in avowing, and inviting others to, an in- 
discriminate opposition to whoever may be appointed to succeed. I 
will march out with no warlike, no hostile, no menacing protestations; 
but hoping that the new administration will have no other object in 
view than the real and substantial welfare of the community at large ; 
that they will bring with them into office those public and patriotic 
principles, which some of them formerly held, but which they aban- 
doned in opposition ; that they will save the state, and promote the 
great purposes of public good, with as much steadiness, integrity, and 
solid advantage, as 1 am confident it must one day appear, the earl 
of Shelburne and his colleagues have done, I promise them before- 
hand, my uniform and best support on every. occasion, where I can 
honestly and conscientiously assist them. 

' In short, sir, what appears dishonorable or inadequate in the 
peace on your table, is strictly chargeable to the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon, whose profusion of the public money, whose notorious teme- 
rity and obstinacy in prosecuting the war, which originated in his per- 
nicious aud oppressive policy, and whose utter incapacity to fill the 
station he occupied, rendered peace of any description indispen- 
sable to the preservation of the state. ‘The small part which fell te 
my lot in this ignominious transaction, as it is called, was divided 
with a set of men, whom the dispassionate public must, on reflection, 
unite to honor. Unused as I am to the factious and jarring clamors 
of this day’s debate, I look up to the independent part of the house, 
and to the public at large, if not for that impartial approbation which 
my conduct deserves, at least for that acquittal from blame, to which 
my innocence entitles me. I have ever been most anxious to do my 
utmost for the interest of my country; it has been my sole concern 
to act an honest and upright part; and I am disposed to think, that 
every instance of my official deportment will bear a fair and honor- 
able construction. With these intentions I ventured forward on the 
public notice; and can appeal with some degree of confidence to both 
sides of the house, for the consistency of my political conduct. My 
earliest impressions were in favor of the noblest and most disinterested 
modes of serving the public: these impressions are still dear to my 
heart ; I will cherish them as a legacy infinitely more valuable than 
the greatest inheritance. On these principles alone I came into par- 
liament and into place; and I now take the whole house to witness, 
that I have not been under the necessity of contradicting one public 
declaration I have ever made. Iam, notwithstanding, at the disposal 
of this house; and with their decision, whatever it shall be, 1 will 
cheerfully comply. It is impossible to deprive me of those feelings, 
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which must always result from the sincerity of my best endeavours to 
fulfil with integrity every official engagement. You may take from 
me, sir, the privileges and emoluments of place; but you cannot, and 
you shall not, take from me those habitual and warm regards for the 
prosperity of Great Britain, which constitute the honor, the happiness, 
the pride of my life; and which, I trust, death alone can extinguish. 
And with this consolation, the loss of power, sir, and the loss of for- 
tune, though I affect not to despise, I hope I shall soon be able to 
forget. 

Laudo manentem ; si celeres quatit 

Pennas, resigno quee dedit—— 
obamque, 
Pauperiem sine dote quero.’” (Vol. i. p. 90—97.) 


The coalition phalanx prevailed. Lord Shelburne and Mr. 
Pitt were out-voted on the motion for censuring the peace ; the 
ministers resigned, and an interval ensued in which the King 
manifested his great repugnance to place the country in the 
hands of Mr. Fox and Lord North. Inthis interval, Mr. Pitt 
was offered, and refused, the situation of first lord of the 
Treasury, with full powers to nominate his colleagues. Upon 
this extraordinary fortune for so young a man, we will offer no 
comment; but we cannot refrain from laying before our readers 
the manner of the proposal, and the style of the refusal. 


** In consequence of the unsuccessful conclusion of the above ne- 
gotiation, the king again offered the treasury to Mr. Pitt; and after 
several times conversing with him upon the subject, at a late hour on 
Monday the 24th of March, he wrote a letter to him from Windsor, in the 
most pressing terms, which, after complaints of the treatment he had 
received from the duke of Portland and lord North, ended with these 
words, ‘1 trust, therefore, Mr. Pitt will exert himself to-morrow, to 
plan his mode of filling up the offices that will be vacant, so as to be 
able, on Wednesday morning, to accept the situation his character 
and talents fit him to hold, when I shall be in town before twelve, 
ready to receive him.’ To which Mr. Pitt returned the following an- 
swer the next day: * Mr. Pitt received this morning, the honour of 
your majesty’s gracious commands. With infinite pain he feels him- 
self under the necessity of humbly expressing to your majesty, that 
with every sentiment of dutiful attachment to your majesty, and zea- 
lous desire to contribute to the public service, it is utterly impossible 
for him, after the fullest consideration of the situation in which things 
stand, and of what passedy esterday in the house of commons, to 
think of undertaking, under such circumstances, the situation which 
ay majesty has had the condescension and goodness to propose to 

im. As what he now presumes to write is the final result of his best 
reflection, he should think himself criminal, if by delaying’ till to- 
morrow, humbly to lay it before your majesty, he should be the cause 
of your majesty’s not immediately turning your royal mind to such a 


plan of arrangement, as the exigency of the present circumstances 
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may, in your majesty’s wisdom, seem to require.” (Vol. i. p. 
112, 113.) 

The King gave way, and the coalition administration was 
established, in which Mr. Pitt was invited to accept the office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer, and declined it. On the 4th 
of July, 1783, we find Mr. Secretary Fox defending, against 
the attacks of Mr. Pitt, the increase of the emoluments of the 
four Tellers of the Exchequer. With regard to the influence 
of the crown, Mr. Fox observed, “ That much as he was an 


enemy to any undue influence, he was convinced that it was 
impossible for the government of a great kingdom to go on, 


unless it had certain lucrative and honourable situations. to 
bestow upon its officers, in a peculiar line, as a provision for 
their families, and a reward for their eminent and distinguished 
services. Of this sort were the places in the Exchequer, of 
which, though it might be necessary to lessen the inordinate 
emoluments, in times and seasons, when they undoubtedly 
ought not to increase ; yet care ought to be taken not to pare 
them too close, or to lower them so much as to render them un- 
worthy the acceptance or expectations of great and distin- 
guished characters.” The period of Mr, Fox being in power did 
not seem to him to be the time or season for this retrenchment; 
but it was the time and season for Mr. Pitt to propose his bill 
for the regulation of public oflices, the fate of which was what 
might have been expected. 

In the beginning of September, 1783, Mr. Pitt, in company 
with Mr. Eliot and Mr. Wilberforce, made a short visit to 
France ; and returning in less than two months, began to think 
of resuming his profession of the law, in case there should be 
a prospect of the new administration being permanent. The 
grat business of our India settlements, and Mr. Fox’s cele- 

rated measure, soon gave a different turn to his views and 
exertions. It was now that Mr. Pitt found ample ground for 
a Mr. Fox the plain avowal. of his intention to 
govern England by a party. It would be unfair towards the 
right reverend author of the work before us, not to observe 
that on every topic which his narrative brings under view, ‘he 
is ver Seas in the statement of his own opinions. | His 
partiality for Mr. Pitt, and all his measures, is avowed; and 
the reader must travel through his volumes, if he means to 
poteed with advantage, not without a due caution in receiving 

is iustructions and expositions. In his animadversions, how- 
ever, on the India Bill of Mr. Fox, his Lordship has ranges 
himself with the wisest and best men which this country has 
produced. . The Bishop has thus characterised the measure ; 
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_ “ This plan strongly marked the bold and ambitious: character of 
its author. We have seen, that Mr. Fox admitted the risque he in- 
curred by the proposal ; and it was generally believed, that more than 
one of his friends endeavoured to dissuade him from so hazardons an 
attempt; but he refused to listen to their advice, being convinced, 
that the plan, if it succeeded, would probably establish him in office 
for life; and foreseeing, if it failed, no other bad consequence than the 
end of his administration, the continuance of which, under present 
circumstances, he well knew to be extremely precarious. Such ap- 
pears to have been the ground of Mr. Fox's conduct, in bringing for- 
ward a measure, which would have effected a material change in the 
constitution, by the creation of a new independent power, greater than 
that of the king. The appointment to all the offices of the company 
at home, and to the governments and other lucrative situations, of 
every description, in India; the disposal of the military commands 
and commissions in the armies of that immense empire; the annual 
nomination of cadets and writers to the different settlements ; the 
power of protecting those who returned to England, with fortunes ac- 
quired by means which could not bear a strict examination ; the pur- 
chase of merchandize and stores, to the amount of five or six millions 
a year; the taking up of ships, and the contracts for freight—these 
and various other means of favour, and sources of patronage, connected 
with such numerous establishments, such extensive trade, so large a 
dominion, and so ample a revenue, must have constituted a degree of 
influence, which, when opposed to ministers, might have impeded the 
necessary functions of executive government; and when friendly, 
might have enabled them to carry any measures, however injurious to 
the liberties of the people, or to the prerogative of the crown. 

‘“« In support of what has been now asserted, relative to the formid- 
able extent of Indian patronage, I must observe, that it is stated in one 
of the reports of the select committee, which were drawn up by the 
friends of Mr. Fox, and were appealed to as the ground and justifica- 
tion of this plan, that ‘ the East India company is in possession of a 
vast empire, with a boundless patronage, civil, military, marine, com- 
mercial, and financial ; in every department of which, such fortunes 
have been made, as could be made no where else.’ Mr. Fox’s own 
authority may also be quoted upon this subject: in April of the pre- 
ceding year, when he was secretary of state, he said, (in the house of 
commons,) that ‘ he could not, consistently with his regard for the 
constitution of the country, approve the taking away from the East 
India company, and placing under the direction of the crown, the en- 
tire management of our territorial possessions in the East : this would 
afford to government such ample means of corruption and undue in- 
fluence, as might, in the end, overthrow the whole constitution, and 
deprive us of our best and dearest rights; on which account, he 
thought it would be more prudent to leave to the company the = 
pointment of its own servants.’ It should be remembered, that the 
patronage, from which he then apprehended such mischievous conse- 
quences, if placed in the crown, was confined to the territorial ‘pos- 
sessions of the company; whereas he now proposed to give to the com- 
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missoiners recommended by himself, not only that patronage, but also 
the additional appointment to all the offices and employments connected 
with the trade, and every other concern of the company, both at home 
and in India. And on the very day he moved for leave to bring in this 
bill, he said, that the influence of the crown had been diminished : but, 
added he, ‘ the influence of the crown, in its most enormous and 
alarming state, was nothing compared to the boundless patronage of 
the Last India government, if the latter was to be used in the influence 
of this house.’ Could there be a stronger condemnation of the plan, 
than this acknowledgment by its author? It was impossible for any 
one to doubt, how patronage would be used, when placed at the com- 
mand of seven political men, six of whom, as will hereafter be seen, 
were members of the house of commons, and the seventh a member of 
the house of lords ; all nominated by a person, whose avowed principle 
it was, as well as that of those with whom he was more immediately 
connected, that England ought to be governed by a party. ‘This mea- 
sure was the legitimate offspring of such a principle, operating upon a 
mind, conscious of possessing neither the favour of the king, nor the 


confidence of the people, and determined upon acquiring power in de- 
fiance of both.” (Vol. i. p. 143—146.) 


Whatever were the merits or demerits of Mr. Fox’s India 
Bill, it gave occasion to the finest speeches which he ever 
made in the House of Commons. His existence as a minister, 
and his character as a man, were at stake. | 

On the night of the first of December, 1783, the British 
House of Commons was a scene of oratorical contention, in 
which the human understanding seemed to be carried, by great 
efforts, beyond its natural land-marks. It was then that Mr. Burke 
made his celebrated oration on the bounds and extent of char- 
tered rights, and that Mr. Fox defended his great and decided 
measure with a vehemence and splendour unknown to Greek or 
Roman examples. Such was his velocity, such the urgency of 
his speed, that,the mind sunk exhausted in the effort to accom- 
pany his course. ‘ Tantus enim cursus verborum fuit, et sic 
evolavit oratio, ut ejus vim et incitationem adspexerim, vestigia 
ingressumque vix viderim.” But his efforts, though they drew 
the House with him, failed in conciliating the public. His 
Majesty, and the people, saw through and through the measure. It 
was, indeed, of such transparency, that the bottom was visible to 
allwhom party feeling had not blinded. The Lords rejected the 
bill; and the Ministers were dismissed. On the 18th of 
December, 1783, Mr. Pitt was placed at the head of the Trea- 
sury, being then only in the twenty-fifth year of his age. The 
responsibility was inconceivably great ; and when Lord Temple, 
who had advised the King against the measure, in his capacity 
of Privy Counicllor, resigned the seals as Secretary of State, 
Mr. Pitt’s rest was disturbed, as his biographer states, for the 
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only time which he had known public business to produce that 
consequence. Lord Temple’s resignation was at a late hour in 
the evening of the 21st; and when Dr. Prettyman went into 
his bed-room, the next morning, the new Minister confessed 
that he had not had a moment’s sleep. 


Mr. Pitt, by his acceptance of office, was prevented, for 
some time, from attending the House. In the mean time, Mr, 
Fox carried every thing by triumphant majorities ; and such 
was the contempt entertained for the power and prospects of 
the new minister, that, as the Bishop tells us, when the writ 
for Appleby was moved for, the motion was received by the 
members of Opposition ‘ with loud and general laughter.” 
During the recess of the Christmas, which soon after took 
place, Mr. Pitt had an opportunity of manifesting the great- 
ness of his mind, by an act of disinterestedness, which must 
have somewhat haken the faith of his opponents in their own 
security. The author of the Memoirs thus relates this remark- 
able act of courageous virtue : 


“* During the recess, the clerkship of the pells, in the gift of the 
first lord of the treasury, became vacant, by the death of sir Edward 
Walpole. Mr. Pitt, who had only a small younger brother’s fortune, 
and, to engage in the service of his country, had given up a lucrative 
and honourable profession, in which his eloquence and talents must 
have insured him success, could not, perhaps, have been justly cen- 
sured, if he had availed himself of this opportunity to secure a per- 
manent and adequate income; especially, as his present situation of 
minister was, in his own judgment, as well as in that of every other 
person, extremely precarious; and, in any case, its emoluments not 
defraying its necessary expences, it afforded no prospect of pecuniary 
compensation : but under existing circumstances, he disdained to con- 
vert this event to his own private advantage. He neither accepted the 
office himself, nor conferred it upon a relation or friend; nor did he 
dispose of it with a view of increasing his political influence—he gave 
it to colonel Barré, upon condition of his resigning a pension of 3,0002. 
a year, which was nearly equal to the value of the office; and thus a 
saving to that amount, was made to the public. 

‘¢ This act of patriotic disinterestedness excited no surprise in those 
who knew Mr. Pitt intimately; but upon others, a conduct, so wid 
different from the practice of former ministers, could not but make a 
strong impression.” (Vol. i. p. 188, 189.) 


The protracted contest maintained by Mr. Pitt with his 
powerful opponents, supported by an overwhelming majority, 
is exceeded by no instance, which history has to produce, of 
intellectual daring. The speech of Governor Johnstone, in 
defence of his conduct, sets it in so true and admirable a light, 
that we cannot forbear presenting a part of it to our readers, 


- Tn the debate which followed, Governor Johnstone, who was an in- 
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dependent member, unconnected with Mr. Pitt, after some severe stric- 
tures upon Mr. Fox’s India bill, observed, ‘The confidence of thishouse 
is necessary to his majesty’s ministers, yet that confidence is neither 
to be bestowed nor withheld from caprice or partial affection. We 
have a right to expect his majesty will put his government into the 
hands of men of ability and integrity. If these requisites are to be 
found in the king’s ministers, and the measures they propose are just 
and honourable in themselves, it is the height of faction to refuse our 
assent or support to such men, whatever our connexions may be with 
others. Respecting the.present minister, who will deny his ability, 
after the appearance he has made in the present discussion? Much 
less can this come with any weight from his opponents, who are 
forced, in the speeches they have made in support of tie measures to 
effect his overthrow, without trial or hearing, to acknowledge their 
admiration of the wonderful talents he has daily displayed. And as 
to his integrity and public character, is there any person who stands 
fairer in these respects with the community? Has malice tinged his 
reputation with any vice or infirmity, or any unbecoming conduct, 
which can shadow the lustre of the parent, whose station he has taken 
in this house? If then his majesty has made choice of a minister of 
the greatest abilities and most spotless integrity, what will the nation 
at large say of the conduct of this house, who will not even hear his 
propositions, or try him by his measures, but obstinately adhere to 
their determination, to force the authors of the East India bill, big 
with the evils I have described, into his majesty’s cabinet, to mortify 
his private feelings, and deprive his crown of its most valuable prero- 
gatives? It is said indeed, that this conduct is to secure our own 
existence ; but I must, again and again, declare my opinion, that too 
strenuous an interference of this house to prevent its dissolution, is 
little short of a bill to continue the duration of parliament ; because, 
if it be admitted, that the house of commons may do wrong, by as- 
suming executive authority, or by taking privileges to themselves, in- 
consistent with the constitution, there is no remedy left to correct this 
evil, except a dissolution. History shews, that the tyranny of the 
many, is worse than the tyranny of the few; and if it be once esta- 
blished, that by repeated addresses, they can perpetuate their exist- 
ence, no dissolution can take place, and consequently, both the king 
and the people are left remediless.’”’ (Vol. i. p. 198—200.) 
During this memorable struggle, his Majesty was not want- 
ing in what he considered to be his duty towards his faithful 
and undaunted minister. The royai letters are very interesting 
proofs of a feeling, perspicacious, and resolute mind. © ‘Mr. 
Bite on the first day of his appearing in the House of Com- 
mons after his re-election, was left greatly in the minority on 
several motions ; and was assailed, in very reproachful terms, 
by the leaders of the opposition. Of these occurrences he 
wrote to the King an account, and received from his Majesty 
the following answer: | 


« € Mr. Pitt cannot but suppose, that I received his communication 
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ofthe two divisions in the long debate, which ended this morning, with 
much uneasiness, as it shews the house of commons to be much more 
willing to enter into any intemperate resolutions of desperate men, 
than I could have imagined. As to myself, I am perfectly composed, 
as I have the self-satisfaction of feeling, I have done my duty. Though 
J think Mr. Pitt’s day will be fully taken up in considering with t 
other ministers, ‘what 1aeasures are best to be proposed on the present 
crisis; yet that no delay may arise from my absence, I will dine in 
town, and consequently be ready to see him in the evening, if he 
should think that would be of utility. At all events, I am ready to 
take any step that may be proposed to oppose this faction, and to 
struggle to the last period of my life; but I can never submit to throw 
myself into its power. If they, in. the end, succeed, my line is a clear 
one, and to which I have fortitude enough to submit.’”? (Vol. i. p. 
201, 202.) 
_ The day the address to the King, in support of his preroga- 
tives, was carried in the Lords, on the 4th of February, 1784, 
his Majesty, in a letter to Mr. Pitt, expressed himself in the 
following manner : | 

“« T trust the house of lords will this day feel, that the hour is 
come, for which the wisdom of our ancestors estabiished that respec- 


table corps in the state, to prevent either the crown or the commons 
from encroaching on the rights of each other. Indeed, should not the 


lords stand boldly forth, this constitution should soon be changed ; 


for, if the two only remaining privileges of the crown are infringed, 
that of negativing bills which have passed both houses of parliament, 
and that of naming the ministers to be employed, I cannot but feel, as 
far as regards my person, that I can be no longer of utility to this 
country, nor can with honor continue in this island.’”’ (Vol. i. p. 253.} 


Mr. Pitt thought it right, at length, to advise his Majesty to 
propose an interview between the Duke of Portland and him- 
self, for the purpose of endeavouring to form an administration, 
including themselves and their respective friends: this sugges- 
tion was received by the King with considerable surprise and 
agitation; and the next morning he wrote to Mr. Pitt the 


following letter, dated February } 5th, 1784 : 
* « Queen’s House, 30 M. past 10 A.M. 


4 Mr. Pitt is so well apprised of the mortification I feel at any 


possibility of ever again seeing the heads of opposition in public 
employments, and more particularly Mr. Fox, whose conduct has not 
been more marked against my station in the empire, than against my 
person, that he must attribute my want of perspicuity in my conver- 
sation last night, to that foundation; yet I should imagine it must be 
an ease to his mind, in conferring with the other confidential ministers 
this morning, to have on paper my sentiments, which are the result 
of unrémitted consideration, since he left me last night, and which he 
has my consent to communicate, if he judges it mght, to the above 
respectable persons. | 
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««« My present situation is perhaps the most singular that eyer 
occurred, either in the annals of this or any other country ; for the house 
of lords, by a not less majority than near two to one, have declared 
in my favor; and my subjects at large, in a much more considerable 
proportion, are not less decided; to combat which, opposition have 
only a majority of twenty, or at most of thirty, in.the house of com- 
mons, who, I am sorry to add, seem as yet willing to prevent the 

blic supplies. Though I certainly have never much valued popu- 
Lexity, yet I do not think itis to be despised, when arising from a recti- 
tude of conduct, and when it is to be retained by following the same 
respectable path, which conviction makes me esteem that of duty, as. 
calculated to prevent one branch of the legislature from annihilating 
the one two, and seizing also the executive power, to which she has 

«¢« T confess I have not yet seen the smallest appearance of sin- 
cerity in the leaders of opposition, to come into the only mode by 
which I could tolerate them in my service, their giving up the idea of 
having the administration in their hands, and coming in as a respec- 
table part of one on a broad basis; and therefore I, with a jealous eye, 
look on any words dropped by them, either in parliament, or to the 
gentlemen of the St. Alban’s tavern, as meant only to gain those gen- 
tlemen, or, if em farther views, to draw Mr. Pitt, by a negociae 
tion, into some difficulty. nite 

Should the ministers, after discussing this, still think it advises 
able, that an attempt should be made to try, whether an administra- | 
tion can be formed on a real, not a nominal, wide basis, and that. 
Mr. Pitt, having repeatedly, and as fruitlessly, found it impossible te 
get even an interview on what opposition pretends to admit 1s a neces- 

measure, I will, though reluctantly, go personally so far as to 
auithotize a message to be carried in my name to the duke of Portland, 
expressing a desire that he and Mr. Pitt may meet to confer on the 
means of forming an administration, on a wide basis, as the only means 
of entirely healing the divisions which stop the business of the nation. 
The only person I can think, from his office, as well as personal cha- 
racter, proper to be sent by me, is lord Sydney; but should the duke 
of Portland, when required by me, refuse to meet Mr. Pitt, more 
especially upon the strange plea he has as yet held forth, I must here 
declare, that I shall not deem it right for me ever to address myself © 
again to him. | 

“¢ The message must be drawn on paper, as must every thing in 
such a negociation, as far as my name is concerned; and I trust, 
when I next see Mr. Pitt, if, under the present’ circumstances, the 
other ministers shall agree with him in thinking such a proposition — 
adviseable, that he will bring a sketch of such a message, for my 
inspection. GrorGe, (Vol. i. p. 293—295.) 


After Mr: Fox’s motion, on the 8th of March, 1784, for a 
representation to his Majesty, complaining of the inattention’ 
with which the former addresses of the House, on the subject 
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of the appointment of. an effectual..administration, had heen 
treated, was carried. only by a. majority of one,—Mr. Pitt sent 
to his Majesty an account of what had passed in the House.of 
Commons ; the King returned the following answer: _ eh 
«Mr. Pitt’s letter is, undoubtedly, the most satisfactory I have 
received for many months. An :avowal on the outset, that the proper 
sition held forth is not intended to go farther lengths than a kind of 
manifesto; and then carrying it by a majority of only one, and ‘the 
day concluded with an avowal, that all negociation is at an end, gives 
me every reason to hope, that by a firm and proper conduct, this fac- 
tion will, by degrees, be deserted by many, and at length be for 
I shall ever with pleasure consider, that by the prudence, as well as 
rectitude, of one person, in the house of commons, this great chan 
has been effected; and that he will ever be able to reflect with satis- 
faction, that in having supported me, he has saved the constitution, 
the most perfect of human formation.’.” (Vol. i. p. 321.) nats 


The dissolution of parliament soon followed. It took place 
on the 24th of March, and the new parliament was summoned 
to meet on the 18th of May. From this period we know how 
firmly Mr. Pitt was seated in power, and how wisely and mag~ 
nanimously for himself, and beneficially for the nation; he 
maintained it, with the exception of one short mtermission, to 
the period of his premature death, inthe beginning of the year 
1806. The summing up of the minister’s conduct, at the end 
of the protracted struggle which we have been considering, 
seems to us to be manly, fair, and judicious, reat ee ti 

« Nor would even: the joint support of the house of lords, and of 
the people, have availed, unless.Mr. Pitt had possessed, not only very 
superior talents for debate, but a firmness and composure, which res, 
dered. ineffectual the most violent. persenal attacks, and the most 
rritating language, ever or indeed which 
cap possibly be conceived. Though these attacks and this language 
were continued through a series. of eight weeks, it. does not appear 


that he was once off his guard; or that, young as he was, he gave his _ 


adversaries an opportunity. of taking advantage of a single hasty, or 
inconsiderate cet With undaunted spirit and correct ane 
ment he maintained the lawful rights.of the crown, without trenching 
upon the constitutional privileges of parliament, ie. gained the favor 


of the people, while he defended the prerogative of the king, Loudly. 


as his mode of coming inte office. was complained.of, and bitter as 


were the invectives against him, noone ventured to assert, that any — 
step which he had taken,.or any opinion which he had delivered, ren- 


dered him unfit to.serve the public. The utmost rancor of party spirit 
could only require, that he sheuld share political power with others; 
and even the first department. in government was not, denied him) by 
his most determined opponents. All the reproaches heaped upoa 
him, and all the aceusations dirceted against him, were resolvable 
into this simple fact, that he was not supported by a majority of the 
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house of commons. And while his enemies were thus unable to fix 
upon him any positive charge of a serious nature, his abilities, his 
temnper, ‘his discretion, his courage, and_ his, principles, became 
equally the objects of general praise and admiration. A minister, 
retaining his situation against the declared sense of the house of 
commons, was a new event in our parliamentary history, since the 
revolution ; and the astonishment, arising from, the novelty and sup- 
ed impossibility of the case, was greatly increased, by the consi- 
eration, that the person who was carrying on this unexampled strug- 
le, had not yet completed his 25th owe and that he had, without 
the assistance of a single member of the cabinet, to contend with many 
persons of great abilities and experience, and particularly with. two 
men of most distinguished talents, long accustomed to political war- 
fare, who, after being for many years at the head of opposite parties, 
suddenly coalesced, for the purpose of forcing themselves into power ; 
and who, being recently dismissed from office, were now endeavour- 
ing, with united strength, and’by cordial co-operation, to seize the 
government a second time, against the will of their sovereign. |... 
“ Mr. Fox took the more active part; and it is impossible for any 
one to read the debates, without admiring the ability and dexterity, 
with which he conducted the contest. He dwelt, with the most con- 
summate art and ingenuity, upon topics calculated to procure himself 
favor with the house of commons, and with the public, and to excite 
odium against his opponents.” He endeavoured to persuade the house, 
that he was struggling for their importance, for maintaining their just 
and constitutional weight in the government of the country ; and that 
his defeat would be followed by their Joss of all real power... He 
carried the house from step to step—from resolution to resolution 
and from address to address, each stronger than the preceding. He 
made an attempt, in the most cautious and least alarming manner, to 
withhold the supplies ; and ‘when that failed, he suggested, with the 
same wariness, the idea of a short mutiny bill. He failed again; but 
in both instances he contrived to hint at the proposal, and to abandon 
it, without committing himself, or alienating those, whose good epi- 
nion he most wished to retain, He declaimed: against secret influence, 
a subject to which public feeling is generally alive ; and described 
himself as a victim to court intrigue and private cabal in consequence 
of his known attachment to the cause of the people. He intimated, 
that the continuance of the present ministers jn office, might lead.to 
a repetition of those troubles and calamities, which in the preceding 
century, had originated in a dispute between the king and his parlia- 
ment, and had ended in a civil war, and the overthrow of the.con- 
stitution. He tried the effect, both of the keenest invective and 
of well-judged compliment, upon Mr. Pitt: he even made conces- 
sions respecting his favorite India bill, with the hope of gaining cre- 
dit for a moderate and conciliatory spirit; and that the whole blame 
of the present unsettled state of affairs might be imputed to Mr. Pitt, 
he professed a wish not to exclude him from office, but declared him- 
self ready to’ form, in conjunction with him, such an administration, 
as the situation of the country demanded. In publicly speaking of 
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the gentlemen, who met:at the St. Alban’s tavern, and. in, his, private 
communications with their committee, he managed with.sq mych 
address, that he attached to him several persons, who previously, had 
not been favorably disposed to his principles or. conduct. And when 
he had exhausted all the means of direct attack and active oppositian, 
he suffered public business to proceed without impediment or molesta- 
tion, with a view to prevent a dissolution of parliament, by exciting a 
belief that it was not necessary to have recourse to that measure.” 
Great, however, as was the skill with which Mr, Fox. acted 
throughout the contest, his exertions proved unsuccessful as to their 
main object; and his situation, at the end of the struggle, must have 
been truly mortifying to an ambitious man, . At an early period of his 
life, he engaged, as has been mentioned, in an opposition to lord 
North, after having held office under him: Every year increased his 
weight and importance in the house of Commons. He became con- 
fessedly the most powerful debater of his own party; and at length 
succeeded in driving Jord North from the helm of government. . In 
less than'a twelvemonth from-that time, he prevailed upon. this noble 
lord, who had been prime minister for twelve years, and had numer- 
ous adherents, te join his standard, and to act a subordinate part to him, 
both in the cabinet and in parliament. Mr. Fox, the foreign secretary 
of state; was suffered to frame a plan, and bring forward.a bill, rela- 
tive to-our possessions in India, which, according to established rule, 
belonged to the department of lord: North, the home. secretary, of 
state; and in this, and in every other business, he acted as the first 
and efficient minister. ‘Ihis measure, however. objectionable, was 
sanctioned by the most decided majorities in the house of commons. 
Mr. Pitt’s eloquence was exerted in vain; and Mr. Fox, after expos- 
ing the weakness of his opponents, carried. his bill, with unusual 
marks of triumph, to the house of lords; not doubting but it would 
pass that house, with the same facility; and. anticipating, as: we may 
suppose, that continuance of power, which it was. the object of the 
bill to secure. But, in the midst of these apparently. well-grounded 
es and expectations, he met with a sudden and complete. disap- 
pointment. ‘The bill was rejected by the house of lords, and its au- 
thor dismissed from his majesty’s service. Still, however, Mr. Fox 


‘commanded a majority in the house of commons, with which immense 


advantage he openly asserted, that his immediate return to office was 
certain and inevitable; and he probably flattered himself, that he 
should derive additional strength from the failure of the attempt to 
exclude him from power. He might naturally imagine, that the 
youth and inexperience of Mr. Pitt, would not dare to resist a majo- 
‘rity of the house of commons, to which every other minister had in- 
‘stantly yielded; and he might hope, that Mr. Pitt’s acceptance. of 
office under such circumstances, and his compelled relinquishment of 
it after so short a time—a consequence which would then have been re- 
presented as odious to every one but himself—would fix upon him the 
imputation of rashness and presumption, and operate in a manner in- 
jurious to his character. Here Mr. Fox was again disappointed. _ He 
prevailed indeed, as far as a majority was concerned, in every motion 
2L2 
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which he made in the house of commons, for two successive months; 
but the most hostile resolutions against ministers, and the most im- 
portunate addresses to the throne, equally failed of producing their 
desired effect. Mr. Pitt persevered, boldly avowing his determination 
not to resign; and his Majesty was no less firm in refusing to dismiss 
him. In the mean time, the people gave the most unequivocal proofs 
of their approbation of Mr. Pitt’s conduct, and as strongly condemned 
that of his opponents. Public opinion must ever affect the votes of 
the house of commons, Mr, Fox's majorities gradually decreased ; 
and the plain intimations, which he received from some of his most 


-respectable supporters, convinced him, that if he proceeded to acts 


of greater violence, he should experience and proclaim the loss of that 
confidence, which had been his proudest boast, and the ground of all 
his pretensions. Unable, therefore, to take any further step, without 
resource and without alternative, he felt himself under the humiliating 
hecessity of giving up the contest, and of submitting to the rising 
fame and wonderful talents of a man, whose opposition, at the begin- 
ing of the struggle, he had considered as by no means formidable, and 
who was not only much younger than himself, but of an age at which 
no one had ever before attained either the same weight in parliament, 
the same situation in government, or the same popularity in the coun- 
try. And to complete Mr. Fox’s mortification, he could not but fore- 
see, that the dissolution of parliament, which he had reason to expect 
would soon take place, must, in the present state of the public mind, 
still more diminish his own influence, and confirm the power of his 
rival.” (Vol. i. p. $838—345.) 
The succeeding stage of Mr. Pitt’s political career was ex- 
tremely brilliant. His majority in parliament was very large 
and decisive, and his triumph the greatest that intellect and 
integrity have ever achieved; but a succession of difficulties 
‘still awaited him, to keep his talents in oo exertion. A 
‘heavy imposition of .taxes was necessarily his first measure ; to 
‘this succeeded his India Bill, and his plan for redeeming the 
‘national debt; till at length, the critical situation of the coun- 
the King’s intellectual malady, brought upon 
him a new and perilous crisis, from which, though all who 
could estimate him aright knew well he would emerge with 
honour, yet few anticipated the great additional glory with 
which it was to invest him, and the utter discomfiture and 
mortification which it. was to produce to his adversaries,, Of 
the busy imterval to which we have last lluded, we have ao 


room to dwell upon the transactions; but there appear in the 


Bishop’s account of it, two letters from the King to Mr. Pitt, 
which-are so marked with good sense, and manly and nght 
feeling, that we cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of extract- 
ing them. The first was written on his Majesty’s receiving 
of Pitt's India Bill having been carried by a majority 
| to 60. 
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**¢ It is with infinite pleasure I have received Mr. Pitt’s note, con- 
taining the agreeable account of the committee on the East India bill 
having been opened by the division of so very decided a majority, I 
trust this will prevent much trouble being given in its farther progress, 
and that this measure may lay a foundation for, by degrees, correct- 
ing those shocking enormities in India, which disgrace human nature ; 
and if not put a stop to, threaten the expulsion of the company out of 
that wealthy region, I have the more confidence of success, from 
knowing Mr. Pitt’s good sense, which will make him not expect, that 
the present experiment shall at once prove perfect; but that by an 
attentive eye, and an inclination to do only what is right, he will, as 
occasions arise, be willing to make such improvements as may, by de- 
grees, bring this arduous work to somedegree of perfection.’ ” (Vol. i. 
pp» 400, 401.) 

The second was in answer to a communication from Mr. 
Pitt of the plan of the propositions he was about to bring 


before the House for a reform in Parliament. It was written 
on the 20th of March, 1785. 


“¢¢T have received Mr. Pitt’s paper, containing the heads of his 
plan, for a parliamentary reform, which I look on as a mark of atten- 
tion. I should have delayed acknowledging the receipt of it till I saw 
him on Monday, had not his letter expressed, that there is but one 
issue of the business he could look upon as fatal, that is, the possi- 
bility of the measure being rejected by the weight of those who are 


‘supposed to be connected with government. Mr. Pitt must recollect, 


that though I have ever thought it unfortunate, that he had early en- 
gaged himself in this measure, yet that I have ever said, that as he was 


clear of the propriety of the measure, he ought to lay his thoughts 


before the house; that out of personal regard to him, I would avoid 
giving any opinion to any one, on the opening of the door to parlia- 
mentary reform; except to him; therefore, I am certain, Mr. Pitt 
cannot suspect my paving influenced any one on the occasion. If 
others choose, for base ends, to impute such a conduct to me, I must 
bear it as former false suggestions. Indeed, on a question’ of such 
magnitude, I should think very ill of any man, who took a part on 
either side, without the maturest consideration, and who would suffer 
his civility to any one, to make him vote contrary to his own opinion. 
The conduct of some of Mr. Pitt’s most intimate friends on the West- 


‘minster scrutiny, shews, there are questions, men will not, by friend- 
ship, be biassed to adopt.” (Vol. i. pp. 449, 450.) 


On the subject of the Regency, the Bishop’s remarks are 
very pertinent and conclusive, and deserve to be extracted) + 


«* The subject of the regency gave rise to the second parliamentary 

principles of 

our constitution, in which Mr, Pitt was engaged: I shall offer a few 
observations upon what passed at this interesting crisis = 

In 1784, Mr. Pitt had defended the prerogative of the crown 

against a powerful party, aided by a majority of the house’ of com- 
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mons, who virtually denied the right of the king to appoint his own 
ministers ; and now he stood forward in support of the privileges of 
parliament, against the same set of men, strengthened by the con- 
fident expectation of their immediately succeeding to the administra- 
tion of the country, who asserted the absolute right of the heir appa- 
rent to the throne, to excrcise all the functions of royalty, during the 
illness of the king, independently of the authority of the remaining 
branches of the legislature. On the former occasion, he acted on the 
defensive, having chiefly to repel the attacks of his enemies; on the 
present, he was called upon to form and bring forward a plan, for 
carrying on the government of the country, under unprecedented 
and most delicate circumstances. Both these arduous, but very dif- 
ferent, situations he maintained with the same ability, firmness, and 
manly spirit; and we have seen that, in both, he was equally suc- 
cessful in defeating the unconstitutional attempts of his formidable 
and violent opponents. 

** Though Mr. Pitt denied an inherent right in the prince of Wales 
to assume and exercise the whole powers of the crown, upon the de- 
clared incapacity of the king, yct he was decidedly of opinion, that 
his royal highness, as heir apparent of full age, had aclaim of priority, 
above every other subject, to be invested with such part of the royal 
igh act. as the two houses of parliament should judge requisite, 

or administering the government during that short period, beyond 
which it was hoped that a regency would not be necessary. The 
former he did not admit, because 1t would have been incompatible 
with the rights of parliament, and might have been dangerous to the 
welfare and interests of the king, who was still upon the throne, and 
who might soon be capable of resuming the exercise of his royal 
authority. The latter he allowed, because it was the best mode of 
supplying the temporary defect in an essential branch of the legis- 
lature ; and because the appointment of any other person as regent, 
might have becn injurious to the future rights of the heir apparent ; 
and, in the mean tine, productive of much cabal, confusion, and 
mischief in the kingdom. Indeed, the claim of his royal highness, 
upon the ground of propriety, discretion, and expediency, appeared 
to him as clear on the one side, as the question of strict rght did on 
the other. Mr. Fox, who at first contended in the most positive and 
unqualified terms, for the right of the prince, did not think it prudent 
to advise his royal highness to assert that right; and he afterwards 
eagerly deprecated all discussion upon the subject, in which he was 
joined by his political friends. The same wish on the part of the 
wor himself, was also declared by the duke of York, in the house of 
ords. Had Mr. Fox felt any confidence in his own doctrine, he 
would not have been anxious to prevent an inquiry into its truth ; 


and had the right been really considered as well founded, there was 


no reason why it should not have been formally asserted ‘by the 


prince. As, however, this right had been once maintained by so dis- 


tinguished 2 person, and not afterwards disclaimed either by hint or 
‘Sy the prince, ministers deemed it indispensably necessary, that the 
question should undergo a full investigation, and be decided in both 
houses, as i point which might affect future ages. 
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. “Mr. Pitt not only unequivocally acknowledged from the first, that 
no claim could come into competition with that of the prince of 
Wales, but he also admitted, that if his majesty’s illness should prove 
of long continuance, his royal highness ought to be invested by par- 
liament, with all the powers and prerogatives belonging to the sove- 
reign of these kingdoms. This distinction between a short and a 
long regency, was surely founded on just principles of reason and 
sound policy; and a regard to it was strongly demanded by the pecu- 
liarity of the well-known circumstances, under which the present 
regency was to be established. 

‘“« A regent is, in truth, no part of the British constitution, and those 
who argued for the right of the prince of Wales, could not support 
their opinion by statute or common law: when called upon, they could 
produce no authentic document explaining or conferring the powers 
and duties of a regent. No such person or character as regent, was 
mentioned in any law then in force; and of course no oath was pre- 
scribed toa regent, corresponding to the king’s coronation oath ; and 
had the proposed address, inviting the prince of Wales to undertake 
the regency, passed the two houses of parliament, he must have en- 
tered upon the government of the country, without the security 


required from the king, that he would * govern the people of - 


this kingdom of England, and the dominions thereunto belonging, 
according to the statutes in parliament agreed on, and the laws 
and customs of the same.’”? ‘The want of a regent’s oath is of 
itself a sufficient proof, that a regent is not a constituent branch 
or member of our government; and that no person can, under any 
circumstances, during the life of a king, claim that office by here- 
ditary right. Nemo est heres viventis, is a known and acknowledged 
maxim of our laws, applying with equal force to every description 
of right or property, and to every rank and condition of men without 
any exception or distinction. ‘The hereditary right to the crown and 
to the exercise of the royal functions, like every other right of inhe- 
Titance, attaches only upon the death of the person in possession. 
The necessity of delegating a certain portion of the royal authority, 
on account of the incapacity of the king, had frequently arisen, and 
it could not but be foreseen, that similar instances might hereafter 
occur; but our ancestors prescribed no general and binding rules for 
cases of that kind. They thought it far better, that the two remaining 
branches of the legislature should make a particular provision for 
each case, adapted to its own exigency. They were probably aware, 
that great difficulties and dangers might arise, from giving the full 
powers of sovereignty to the next heir, while there was a king upon 
the throne, incapable from infancy or infirmity, of exercising the 
royal functions; and that the specific restrictions which might be 
requisite, must depend upon existing circumstances, and could not be 
previously determined. The rule of succession to the throne, and 
the prerogatives of the king, are accurately and authoritatively 
defined. But who shall be regent, and what shall be his powers, are 
- points left to be settled by parliament, whenever it shall become 
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necessary, that some one should act in the room of the lawful pos- 
sessor of the crown. 

‘‘ The practice has been strictly conformable to these principles.’ 
(Vol. ii. p. 203—207.) 

“But the great event was now approaching which was to give 
the severest blow to the reputation of the Whig party, and to 

lace the courage, wisdom, and disinterestedness of Mr. Pitt at 
its highest point of distinction. The gathering peril was seen 
and deprecated by the wisest men of the country; but Mr. Fox 
acted under an infatuation only to be explained by referring it 
to the blindness induced by party politics. The French revolu- 
tion was a powerful test for proving the strength of public prin- 
ciples. In the mind of Mr. Burke, adverse to all visionary and 
violent changes of polity, and to all invasions of liberty and pro- 
perty under pretence of reformation; full of suspicions of all un- 
tried theories, and abstract questions of competency and right, the 
first dawnings of the French revolution gave birth to the most 
painful prognostics ; but, even after the system of murder, con- 
tiscation, and atheism, which attended its progress, had begun 
to declare itself, Mr. Fox stated in the House of Commons, that 
“he had been a strenuous advocate for a balance of power while 
France was that intriguing, restless nation which she had for- 
merly proved ;—now that the situation of France was altered— 
that they had created a Government from which neither insult 
nor injustice was to be dreaded by her neighbours, he was ex- 
tremely inditterent concerning the balance of power: he, for one, 
admired the new constitution of France, considered altogether, 
as the most stupendous and glorious edifice of liberty which 
had been erected on the foundation of human integrity in any 
time or country.” We find him afterwards, in terms of the most 
pointed contradiction to Mr. Burke’s opinions, declaring that 
** the old constitution of France was essentially bad, and every 
thing was to be risked to destroy it; the constitution of Great 
Britain was essentially good, and every thing ought to be risked 
to preserve it.” By such childish and impetuous aphorisms 
he lost the confidence of all deep-thinking men, and sunk in the 
esteem of many of his own party, from the reputation of a great 
statesman, to the second praise of the ‘‘ most brilliant debater” 
of his time. The separation which ensued between Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Burke upon this occasion, and the subsequent secession 
of many other of his ablest coadjutors, is succinctly, perhaps 
too succinctly, related by the Bishop of Winchester. ‘Those 
touching ave soto scenes in which Mr. Burke, with a sort 
of melancholy magnificence of thought and expression, con- 
demned the tenets of his former associates, which dissevered 
their union for ever; and exposed to view the dangers which 
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threatened his country from the possible diffusion of principles 


which had marked their progress by crime, pollution, and sa-' 


crilege, are among the finest subjects for meditation which that 
era presents: and though Mr. Pitt was not involved personally 
in the great quarrel, yet the subject of it extended over the rest 
of his existence, and was the source from which arose the con- 
summation of his character, and the means of encircling him 
with a rampart of intelligence and virtue that enabled him to 
save the country. 

It is singular that Mr. Fox could declare it as his opinion, 
that the speech whick Mr. Burke delivered on the Report of 
the Committee on the Army Estimates, was the wisest, as well 
as the most brilliant, which he had ever heard ;—in which speech 
was exposed all the wickedness and folly of the proceedings of 
the French regenerators, and yet that he could persevere in his 
laudatory declamations on the character of the revolution itself. 
Still he could not, or would not, discern the consequences of that 
rapid development of mental energy in a country, and in a state 
of things, unprepared to give it counterpoise or direction,—of 
the approaching conflict between cupidity, backed by power, 
and property, supported only by title,—of a philosophy dis- 
carding the very basis of moral actions, and = se atheistical 
charter to the worst passions and appetites of the basest natures. 
{t was otherwise with the virtuous man whose life is before us. 
In the midst of the storm he kept his hand upon the helm, and 
summoned all the energies of his countrymen to the relief of the 
vessel.* Mr. Burke was worn out, and had retired, after be- 
queathing to the world the greatest work of practical, political 
wisdom, in his Reflections on the Revolution of France, which 
the combination of genius, philosophy, and experience, has been 
able to produce; and Mr. Pitt was left to carry his lessons into 
life and operation, and bear them home to the business and 
bosoms of his countrymen. He had now been ten years at 
the head of government; he had raised his country from its 
financial depression; he had doubled its commerce, he had 
multiplied on all sides its influence and its resources ; and if he 
was not in the enjoyment of the favour of the vulgar, he had im 
the fullest measure the esteem of the wise; he had, besides, a 
larger share than any man living of that deep regard, which, how- 
ever dormant when nothing threatens, effervesces and expands 
in times of alarm and danger: Such as rallied round the 
Scipios and the AZmilii when Rome began to tremble for her 
fate. His character, as well as his eloquence, was of a de- 
scription to suit the exigency; he had, in an eminent degree, 
that sort of courage which imparts and propagates itself; 
it was calmest when things were most agitated’ around it ; 
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nd it stood, with a sort of insular security, in the midst 
of an ocean of storms. His eloquence, too, was of the same 
\ character; his manner was always great and commanding; 
4 but during the period, perhaps the most truly threatening 
which this country has experienced, in which French principles 
were fast making their way into Britain, it was observed that 
: his speeches were characterised by a peculiar propriety, dignity, 
and sedateness of elocution, He was always equally master of 
in himself and of his subject; and amidst the most violent and 
insulting language of his opponents, held on his equable tenour, 
with a manliness of temper and courage that nothing could 
\ provoke or disarm. His great business was to sustain the mind 
4 of his country at a pitch above the reach of revolutionary con- 
§ tagion,—to qualify it to understand and appreciate its actual 
felicity,—to see the consequence of a departure fromthe faithand 
principles of its ancestry ; and to distrust a philosophy that had 
already half wasted the civilized world. For this purpose, da 
, after day, he encountered the evil, and exposed it, with all the 
a thunder cf his words and all the lightning of his illustrations. 
a His eloquence was always of that informed and pregnant kind 
¥ which never tires; full of permanent and just ideas, practicable 
4 propositions, intelligible details, and vigorous and solemn ap- 
5 peals. To these talents and to this conduct, we owe our present 
4 safety, and perhaps our political existence; and for this the 
4 name of William Pitt is destined to live until gratitude and 
4 memory shall beextinct upon earth. 
4 The details of the French Revolution have grown wearisome 
j by repetition. The Bishop has therefore properly avoided being 
prolix or circumstantial im his references to them. His present 
' work ends with the declaration and commencement of the war, 
: and shows, very satisfactorily, that hostilities originated with 
| the French. We think, therefore, that we may fairly take 
4 our leave of him here, for the present; having protracted this 
article already far beyond our first intention, and having really 
been obliged, from the little time the work has been in our hands, 
to gallop through its pages. We have some observations to 
Md make on the language, which we postpone till the rest of the 
| | work shall have come before the public, for which we wait 
with some impatience, both because we are eager to have more 
| of the particulars of Mr. Pitt’s private life from such authority, 
4 | and because we propose, with these documents in our hands, to 
a, go ourselves more largely and descriptively into the character 
a) of the great subject of eae Memoirs. In the mean tame, we 
cordially thank the Lord Bishop for adding to his other useful 
contributions to the intellectual treasures of his country, the 
history of its glorious preserver and greatest ornament. 
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Lawson, Missionary at Calcutta, and Author of “ Orient Harping.” 15. 6d. 
The Deluge: a Poem. First Part. In Three Books, in which the Author 
has ventured to use the angelic Agency of Milton. 3s. 6d. | | 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Remarks on Mr. Godwin’s Inquiry concerning Population, 5s. jg 49 
Statement of the Question of Parliamentary Reform, with a Reply to the 
Objections of the Edinburgh Review, No. LXJ. 8vo. 33. 6d. f 
tters to Mr. Malthus on several Subjects of Political Economy, and parti- 
cularly on the Cause of the General Stagnation of Commerce. To which is 
added, a Catechism of Political Economy; or, Familiar Conversations on the 
Manner in which Wealth is produced, distributed, and consumed in Society. 
‘Translated from the French of J. B. Say. By John Richter, Esq. 8vo. 9s. 
_ An Appeal to the Legislature and the Public on the Tendency ot Mr. Brough- 
ham’s Bill for the Education of the Poor. By J. B. Brown, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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List of New Books. 320 
Letters to the Catholics of Ireland, on the Right Hon. W.C. Plankett’s Two 


Bills, now pending in Parliament. By Daniel O'Connell, Esq. 6] 

Elements of the Art of Packing, as applied to Special Juries, particularly in 
Cases of Libel Law. By Jeremy Bentham, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d, : 

An Essay on the Political Economy of Nations. 8yo. 9s. 

The Declaration of England against the Acts and Projects of Austria, 
Russia, Prussia, &c. 3s. 6d. 

_ Critical Examination of the whole Subject of Reform in the House of Com- 
mons, &c. &c. By Geo. Wirgman. 2s. 

Observations on the present State of the Police of the Metropolis. By Geo. 
B. Mainwaring, Esq. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into those Principles respecting the Nature of Demand, and the 
Necessity of Consumption advocated. By Mr. Malthus, &c. 4s. 

Observations on certain Verbal Disputes in Political Economy, 3s. 

Brief Consideration on the present State of the Police of the Metropolis ; 
with a few Suggestions towards its Improvement. By L. B. Allen, one of the 
Magistrates of Union-hall. 2s. 6d. 

A View of the Causes, Tendency, and Events of the late Revolution in 
Portugal. 2s. 6d. 

- Memoirs of the Secret Societies of the South of Italy, particularly the Car- 
bonari. 8vo. 12s. 

An Appeal to the Legislature and the Public, more especially to Dissenters 
from the Established Church, on the Tendency of Mr. Brougham’s Bill for the 
Education of the Poor, to augment the Poor Rates, to interfere with the Rights 
of Conscience, and infringe on the Spirit of the Toleration Acts, &c. By 
J. B. Brown, LLD, &c. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY, 


Christian Revelation, contrasted with Pagan Superstition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Two Discourses on the Unity of the Church. By Thomas M‘Crie, DD. 
12mo. 3s. 

Grace and Truth, or the Glory and Fulness of the Redeemer displayed. By 
the Rev. Wm. M‘Ewen. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Twenty Discourses, preached before the University of Cambridge in 1820, 
at the Lecture, founded by the Rev. J. Hulse. By the Rev. C. Benson, MA. 
8vo. 12s. 

Sermons on Infidelity. By the Rev. Andrew Thompson, AM. 18mo. 5s. 

An Inquiry into the Doctrines of Necessity and Predestination. By Edward 
Copplestone, DD. &c. &e. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

_ Sermons, dedicated, by Permission, to the King. By the Rev. Thomas Boys, 
AM. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Miscellaneous Thoughts on Divine Subjects ; with Extracts from some of 
the best Religious Authors, and a small Selection of Texts. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Dewar on Personal and Family Religion. A New Edition, enlarged. 8vo, 8s. 

Remarks on the Bishop of Peterborough’s Comparative View of the Churches 
of England and Rome. By the Rev. G. Glover, AM. 8vo. 6s. 

A general View of the Doctrine of Regeneration in Baptism. By Christo- 
pher Bethell, DD. Dean of Chichester. 8vo. 8s. 

Sermons and Charges. By the Rev. John Hough, DD. President of St. 
Mary Magdalene College, Oxford, in the Reign of James II. and successively 
Bishop of Oxford, Litchfield and Coventry, and Worcester: with a Memoir of 
his Life. By W. Russeil, BD. Fellow of Magdalene College. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Prejudice and Responsibility ; or a Brief Inquiry into some of the Causes, 
and the Cure of Prejudice against Religion. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Book of Enoch the Prophet : an Apocryphal Production, supposed to 
have been lost for Ages, but discovered at the Close of the last Century in 
Abyssinia, now first translated from an Ethiopic MS. in the Bodleian Library. 
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‘808 List of New Bouks. 


‘Richard Laurence, LLD. Regius repens of Hebrew, Canon of Christ 
urch, &c. 9s, 
A Country Parson's First Offering to his Mother Church; in Nine Pastoral 
Sermons. 3s. 
A Clear Systematic View of the Evidences of Christianity ; with Introduc- 
tory Observations on the Popular Causes of Infidelity. By J.Macardy. 8vo, 6s. 
wo Sermons: one on the Death of Mr. Billing; the other addressed 
to Young Persons. By J. Styles, DD. 2s. 
The Christian’s Duty with respect-to the: Established Government and the 


Laws, considered in Two Sermons, preached before the oe Ptah of Oxford. 


By the Rev, R. Whately, MA. Fellow of Oriel Collge. 8vo. Qs. 
VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Letters from the Havannah during the Year 1820. ang lg 6s, 6d., ror 


A Narrative of the Chinese Embassy to the Khan of the Tourgouth Tartars 
on the Banks of the Volga, in 1742-13-14-15. Translated — the Chinese, 
with other Micellaneous ‘Translations from the same. By Sir George ‘Fhoues 
Staunton, Bart. LLD. FRS. 8vo. with Maps, 18s. 

Travels in Northern Africa, from Tripoli to Mourzouk, the Capital of Fes- 
tam, and’to'the Southern Extremity of re Kingdom in 1818- 19, and 20, with 
Geographical Notices of the Soudan, and of the Course of the Niger, &c. &c. 


BY eorge Francis Lyon, Lieut RN, and Companion of the late Mr. eee: | 
i 


th Chart and.coloured Plates of Costumes, 4to. 3/. 3s, 

Travels in Georgia, 4 Armenia, Ancient Babylonia, &c. &c. 
1817, 1818, 1819, 1820. By. Sir Robert Ker Porter, 4to, with oo 

An Historical, Statistical, he Descriptive Account of the Philippine Islands; 
founded on official Data, aud translated from the Spanish, with considerable 
Additions. _By Wm. Walton, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

Classical Excursion from Rome to Arpmo; witha Dissertation on'the Poli- 
‘tical Conduct of Cicero, and on his Villas and-Monements. Pilates. 

A Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and Picturesque Tour in Franceand Ger- 
many. By the Rev. T. ¥. Dibdin, AM. Embellished with 140 Plates. 3 
vols. super-royal 8vo. 10/.10s. 

A Tour threugh the Southern Provinces of the Kingdom of Naples. By the 
Hon. Richard Keppel Craven; with 44 Plates, by Charles Heath. 4to. 2d. 1M. 

Journal of a Voyage for the discovery of a North-West Passage from 
Atlantic to the Pacific, performed im the rs: 1819-20, in His Ship 
Hecla and Griper; under > Orders of W. E. Perry, RIN. .4to. Gd, 

Letters on the Scenery of Wales; including a Series of Subjects. for the 
‘Pencil, with their Stations determined on a general Principle, and Instructions 
to Pedestrian Tourists. By the Rev. R. H. Newell, BD. Author of “ Ramarks 
on Goldsmith.” Royal 8vo. with Plates. 15s. 

An Account of the Principalities of Wallachia ind Mohavia. By W. Wil- 
kimson, Esq. late Consul to the above Principalities. 8vo. 9s. 


The Jonenal of a Residence in the’ Burnham Empire, and more particularly 
at the Court of Amarapoorah. By Capt. Hiram Cox, with Plates. .8¥o. 16s.. 


Sketches of Manners, Scenery, &c. in the French Provinces, Switzexland, and 


Italy: with an Hlenagis on French Literature. By the late John Scott, Esq. 


Bvo. 12s. > 
Journal of a Vv oyage of to the Aretic. in his Majesty's 
Heck and under the Command of Capt. Parry, By Alex. Fisher, 
to the ecla, with Maps. 8vo. 12s. 
henaete § on the: Cape of Good Hope, made during an Excursion in that Colony, 
in the Year 1820. ‘@vo. 7s..6d. 
Views of Society and Manners in America, .in a Series of Letters from that 


Country. Comey: Friend in England, during 1848, 49,,and.20. By av,Eaglish- 
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EGina statues, the, 297. 

SE thrioscope, 345. 

Ali Pasha, his Serai at Toannina, 306, 
307—ditto at Prevesa, 302—his ex- 
tortions, 303—Mr, Hughes’s visit to, 
308—his history, 310—attacks the 
Sulietes, and repulsed, 312—block- 
ades Suli, 312—his cruelty to the in- 
habitants, 313—claims Parga, 316— 
his character, 319—ad vantages result- 
ing from his government, 319. 

Arabs, fraudulent character of, 247. 

Aristophanes, Mitchell’s Translation of, 
50—Brunck’s edition, 51—an entire 
translation not to be wished for, 52— 
nat generally studied at the Universi- 
ties, 53—his grossness not altogether 
owing tothe public taste, 56—his sa- 
tire not corrective. 58—St. Chrysos- 
tom’s predilection for, an imposture of 
Aldus, 62—excuse for his impurity, 63 
—the Clouds a gross caricature of So- 
crates, 67—failure of that piece, 78 — 
character of his dramas, 82 — insur- 
mountable difficulty of translating, 
83—the invocation to Peace in the 
* Acharnians,’ 56. | 

Athenians, their licentious taste, 5T— 
tyranny of their democracy, 60— 
their passion for defamation, 81—sin- 


gular sacrifice of the modern Athe- 


nian women, 295. 
Athens, 287—the Parthenon, 288—the 
Frectheum, 292—the temple of The- 
seus, 292—dance of Derwisches in the 
Tower of the Winds, 293, 
Aimometer, 345. 
Attorney-General, his speech, 18, 
Authors, profligate, the enormity of their 
offence, 326. 


Rarometer, indications of the, 351. 

Barristers, privileges and obligations of, 
14,» 

Belzoni (G.), Narrative of the Opera- 
tions and recent Discoveries in the 
Pyramids, &c. &c. 230—account of, 
230—constructs an hydraulic ma- 
chine for the Pasha of Egypt, 231, 
233—departs for Thebes, 234—visits 
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the Temple of Tentyra, 234—Iands at 
Luxor, 236—his adventure in a cave 
at Gournou, 237—arrives at Ombos, 
239—embarkation of the bust of 
Memnon, 240—proceeds to Upper 
Egypt and Nubia, 241—discoveries 
at Thebes and Carnac, 242—explores 
the sepulchres at Gournou, 244, 246 
—researches, 247—discovers a colos- 
sal head, 250—obliged to suspend his 
researches, 25l1—temple in Nubia,” 
251—tomb of Psammethis, 253—ex- 
amines the Pyramids, 253—discovers 
the site of Berenice, 257, 258—never 
refers to the Scriptures, 259—has done 
little for natural history, 259. 
Benson, (Rev. C.) The Chronology of 
our Saviour’s Life, or an Inquiry into 
the true Time of the Birth, Baptism, 
and Crucifixion of Jesus Christ, 389 
—commendations of the work, 418, 
Berenice, ruins ef, 258. 


‘Biblical criticism should be rendered as 


popular as the subject will permit, 
420. 


Bishops, caution necessary in selecting, 


pe Review, independence of the, 

2,3 . 

Brougham (Mr.) 13, 14—the impolicy 
and erroneous principles of his 
speeches, 15, 

Burke (E.), 461—his disapprobation of 
the French Revolution, 500, 

Bute by George II, 
376. 

Byron's (Lord), Marino Faliero and 
Prophecy of Dante, 439—his poetry 
essentially undramatic, 441 — his 
egotism unfavourable to dramatic 
composition, 443—want of taste the 
great fault of his poetry, 451, 


Caricatures, infamous, 7, 10, 34. 
Carnac, sublime ruins of the temple at, 
242, 

Castalian spring, the, described, 282— 
waters, a peculiar virtue in, 
discovered by Sir G. Wheeler, 283. 
Cenci (The), a tragedy, by Percy 
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Bysshe Shelley, 380 — undramatic 
vature of the subject, 381—tte plot, 
38i—horrible and monstrous charac- 
ter of Cenci, 382—difference be- 
tween this and other tragedies 
founded on similar circumstances, 
385—lefective in its stracture, asa 
drama, 386. . 

Charlotte, the Princess, 336. 

Chatham (Lord), unfavourable portrait 
of, by Earl Waldegrave, 362—letters 
from, to his son, 469. 

Cheops, pyramid of, 256. 

Chronology of the Seriptures, publica- 
tions won, 389—the creation, 891— 
method of reckoning time, used by 
the Hebrews, 393—deluge, 394—de- 
scendants of Ham, 395—predictive 
chronology, 397—discontinuarce of 
Hebrew dates during the residence of 
the Israelites in Egypt, 399—the 
temple founded, 400 — Awalekites, 
401—Philistines, 40i1—Manetho, 402 
— Lratosthenes, 403 — difficulties 
caused by the prep osterous dates as- 
signed to the epoch of Sesostris, 404 
—Volney’s charges against Christian 
chronology, 404—Sesostris’ 2xpedi- 
tion, 405—simplicity of the chrono- 
logy of the reigns of the kings of 
rp and Judab, 408—chronology of 
Ptolemy, 409—Cyaxares or Ahasuc- 

Tus, 411—charge against the prophe- 
cies of Daniel, 413—chronology of 
the Bible safe from the attacks of 
infidels, 416—chronology of the 
New Testament, 418—merits of Mr. 
Benson’s work, 418, 421—Biblical 
criticism, 420—the futile reasonings 
of those who attack revelation, 421, 

Cleon, character of, 59. 

Climate, 339—of London, 346. 

Cockerell (Mr.), discovers the entasis in 
the eolumns of the Parthenon, 294— 
the Aigina statues excavated by him, 
296. 

Comedy, old Greek, its grossness, 56— 
characterized, 8I—its anomalies, 82. 

Constitution, British, its first germs not 
to be precisely defined, 40—its pro- 
gressive improvement, 41. 

Cope (Sir John), commands the army 
against the Pretender, 109—is de- 
feated atthe Battle of Preston Pans, 
it i—andescapes to England, 113. 

Country, State of the, 1—the Queen, 2— 
her case, 4—~appearance of the times, 
5—the clergy and charch, 6 —purity 
in the hierarehy and church, recom- 
mended, 7—dangerous influence of 
libels, $—the disaffected attack the 


constitution through the crown, 9~ 
the King’s political conduct, 9—slan- 
ders against him, ]0—the whig oppo- 
sitios, 10—uncharitable censures 
against the private feelings of the so- 
vereign, 1!—peculiar and critical 
state of affairs, 12—impolicy of de- 
magogues of rank, 13—speeches for 
the Queen, 13—the Queen’s replies to 
addresses, 26—letter to the King, 29 
_—the Liturgy question, 30—Address 
from the King te his People, 33— 
declaration of the people of England, 
37—British constitution, 40-—whig- 
gism, 42—representation of the coun- 
try, virtual, if not proportionate, 46 
—cheering views for the fature, 47. 
Cumberland (Mr,), his attack wpon So- 
crates, 65—his translation of the 
Clouds commended, 85. 


Currants, cultivation "and preparation 


of, 279. 


Cyaxares or Ahasuerus, All. 
Cyrus, 409. 


Dale (Thomas), the Outlaw of Taurus, 


a Poem; to which are added Scenes 
from Sophocles, 422. 

Dance, Arabian, at Meimond, 241—of 
Derwisches at Athens, 293, 

Daniel, his Visions asserted by infi- 
dels to have been written after the 

' occurrence of the predicted events, 
413, 

Declaration of the People of Eogland 
to the King, 1. 

Delphi, description of, 282—temple of 
Apollo at, 285—Siadium at, 287, 

Denman (Mr. }, 16—quotation from his 
speech, 18. 

Denon’s opinion of the architecture of 
Tentyra, 236. 

Differential thermometer, 343. 

Dionysius, the dog-sophist, 309. 


Dodwell (Edward), Classical and Topo- | 


graphical Tour through Greeee, 269— 
fidelity of his drawings, 277-—his 
sensations on first viewing Greece, 
278 — condemns the spoliation of 
Athens,289—his remarkson the scul p- 
tures in the British Museum, 29}. 

Dramatic 381, 439—the French 
of, 440—the peculiar interest 
requisite to, 442—theory of the source 
of the pleasure afforded by tragedy, 
444, 


Edinburgh Revie, its inconsistency, 43. 
Egyptians, their progress in the arts, 
248. 
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Erdtosthenes, his catalogue of the The- 
Ban kings, 396. 
uripides, unjustly satirized by Aris- 
tophanes, 78 —-defended from the 
animadversions of Sch'egel, 79—ex- 
ceptions urged against, by Mr. Mit- 
chell, 80—enthusiasm of Miltun for, 


80—testimony of Valknaer in favour 
of, 81, 


Faber (G. Stanley), his remarks on the 
Pyramids of Cephrenes, 230. 

Forbes (John), Observations on the Cli- 
mate of Penzance and the District of 
the Land’s End, in Cornwall, 3387. 

Fourmont (Abbé), his destruction of 
ancient inscriptions, 299. 

Fou (C, J.), 459—461—his coalition 
with Lord North, 480—his opinion 
on the influence of the Crown, 486— 
his. India Bill, 487—his triumphant 
majorities, 489—his dexterity in op- 
posing Mr. Pitt at the commence- 
ment of his administration, 494—ul- 
timately foiled in his attempts, 496— 
his admiration of the Irench Revo- 
lution, 500—his inconsistency in com- 

mending a speech of Mr, Burke's, 

ointing out the atrocity of that very 
evolution, 501. 

Francis (Dr.), hisWatson Refuted : being 
an Answer to the Apology for the 
Bible, ina Series of Letters to the 

Bishop of Llandaff, 389—his impiety 
and ignorance, A414, 


Frederic the Great, destitute of feeling, . 


9i1—his duplicity towards Voltaire, 
92—his character as given by Mr. 
_ Standish, 93—his abominable cyni- 
cism, 97. i 
Frecthinking Christians, 180. 
French Drama, its principles, 440, 
French Revolution, 501, 


Genesis, particularly offensive to. infi- 
dels, 390—attacked by them, 393. 
George I1., a marriage intended by him 
| fer his grandson, 372—his extreme 
dishike of Lord Bute, 376—and of 
Lord Temple, 377—his difficulty re- 
speeting an administration, 379. 
George his letter to Mr, Pitt, 491. 
George his character asa monareh, 
Q--inconsistency of the Whig Oppo- 
sition towards, 10. 
German Philosophy, leading affectation 
of, 78. 
criticism, errors of, 79. 
Gifford (Capt.), his ** Unitarian’s De- 
fence,” 151, 
Gosnell (Mr.), his “© Examination of the 
various Texts of Scripture, &c.” 180. 
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Gospel, peculiar doctrines of, 149, 

Government, ancient ones defective, 48 
—when it may be opposed, 49, 

Gournou, the burial-place of Thebes, 
described, 244—-manners of the in- 
habitants, 246—Fellahs of, 247. 

Greece, Dodwell’s Tour; and linghes’s 
Travels in, 269——associations at- 
tached to, 270—wodern language of, 
271—ancient usages still extant, 272 
—character of the modern Greeks, 
273—political sitaation of, <74— 
Zacyuthus (Zante), 278—discoveries 
in the lonian Islands, s80—dinner 
at the Bishop of Salona’s, 280—Del- 
phi, 281—Parnassus, 284—temple of 
Apollo, 285—palace of ditto, 286— 
Athens ; the Parthenon, 288—temple 
of Theseus, 292—dancing Derwisches, 
293—the Stadium on the Llissus, 295 
—Suninm, 296—Agina, 296—sta- 
tues, 297—Tempe, 298—Sparta, 299 
—Prevesa, 300— Nicopolis, 301— 
Ioannina, 306, 309—capricious ty- 
ranny of Ali Pasha, 306—his history, 
310—Suliot Republic, 311—Parga, 
315—customs of the modern Greeks, 
320—their literature, 320, 

Greek Stage, $2. 

Griesbach, his edition of the New Tes- 
tament does not materially affect the 
received text, 162—-net favourable 
to Unitarianism, 163, 


Ham, his family, 395—the founder of 
Thebes, Theis, and Memphis, 395. 
Here Henry VIII. and George 1V. 
Herodotus, his error respecting the 
Egyptian mode of embalming, 247. 
Hexameters, English, 321—not adapted 
to our language, 322—prior experi- 
ments with, 327. 

Historical Dramas and Novels, difference 
between, 218. 

Horne (Mr.), The Seripture Doctrine of 
the Trinity briefly stated and de- 

_ fended, 137—his defence of the text 
of the Three Witnesses, 166. 

Howard (Luke), The Climate of London 
deduced from Meteorologica} Obser- 
vations, 337—his merits as a meteoro- 
logist, 346—analysis of his work, 347 
—proposes a new division of the sea- 
sons, 348——combats Dr. Hutton’s 

- theory of the causes of rain, 355— 
his theory of winds and weather, 359. 

House of Commons, 46, ls 

Hughes (Rev. T. Smart), his:Travels to 
Sicily, Greece, and Albania, 269— 
indulges in sentiment, 274, 
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Humbolit, his generalization of facts 
relative to meteorology, 341. 


Hutton (Mr.), objects to prayer to 
Christ, 160. 


‘Hygrometer, 343—Leslie’s, De Luc’s, 


Daniels’, 344. 


Infidels, attend Unitarian places of 
worship, 185, 

Innovation, political, hazard of, 479. 

Instruments, meteorological,Mr, Leslie's 

Description of, 337, 343—improve- 
ments in, contemplated, 342 -—dif- 
ferential thermometer, pyrometer, 
photometer, 343 — hygrometer, 344 
—ethrioscope, atmometer, 345. 

Ioannina, Ali Pasha’s-Serai at, 302— 
the city, 306, 309. 


Johnstone (Chevalier de), Memoirs of 
the Rebellion in 1745-1746, 106-— 
account of the author, 106—his in- 
competence to the office of Historian, 
107—throws no new information on 

~ the subject of the Rebelliou, 107— 
his auto-biographical details inter- 

esting, 108—reasons assigned by him 

for the failure of the rebellion, 126 
—his opinion of the Pretender, 128 
—his personal adventures, 129—his 
concealment at Cortachic, 130—his 
ercape over the Frith of Tay, 182— 
his asylum at Lady Jane Douglas’s, 
135—leaves England, 186 — expe- 

~ rienced great fidelity from those of 
the opposite cause, 137, © 

Ithaca, its situation doubtful, 277. 


Kenilworth, a Romance, 216—tedious ; 
founded on an anecdote in Miss Ai- 
_kin’s Elizabeth, 217—historic ro- 
' mances, how to be constructed; dis- 
tinction between them and historic 
dramas, 218—incongruous character 
of Leicester; the character of Eliza- 
beth drawn correctly, 219—that of 
Amy the prominent defect ‘of the 
work, 220—many passages exhibit 
great genius, —precipitancy. of 
the author’s composition, 229, 
King, the, Letter to, 29—legality of his 
interference with the biturgy, con- 
sidered, 


Law, Edgtish, its excellence, 50. 
Lead, extreme scarcity of in Egypt, 248. 
Leslie (John), Description of Instru- 
ments designed for improving Meteo- 
rological Observations, 337. 
Letter toom the’ King to his People, 1— 
itsspirit, 29, 


Liturgy, question respecting in the 
Queen’s case, 30—courtly formaliiy 
of, 31. 

Liverpoot (Lord ), his speech, 23,°26. 

Locke, his notions on the origin of ci- 
vil government condemned by Mr. 
Pitt as dangerous, 467—his Esvay, 
caution necessary in stutlying, 468° 

Loudon (Lord), and 1500 men, defeated 
ut Moy by the stratagem of a black- 
‘smnith, 


Mahonimed Ali, of; 231. 
Marino Faliero, Doge of Venice, &e. 
439—modelled upon French princi- 
ples, 440—analysis of the plot, 443— 
defect in the subject, 443—the cha- 
racter of Angiotina, 447—the Pro- 
hecy of Dante, 451—the stanza in- 
judiciotisly chosen, 451. 
Marshall (Mr.), his scepticism, 149) 
Marsham (Sir John), his Chronicus Ca. 
non, 395. 
Mathematical studies, value of, 466. 
Memnon (Bust of), account of its em- 
~ barkation at Thebes for Cairo, 240. 
Memoirs of the Rebellion in 1746-6, 106 
—errors corrected by the Editor, 127. 
from 1754 to 1758, by James 
Earl Waldegrave, 362—value of the 
work to the student of this period of 
our history, 380. 
——— of the Right Hon, William 
Pitt, by Bishop Tomline, 452, 
Meteorology, publications on, 337—the 
science still in its infancy, 397—its 
progress within late years, ‘33T—ac- 
cumulation of materials for the for- 
inition of a’ fature theory , 338—defi- 
nition, object and utility of the sci- 
ence, 339—the study recommended, 
340—certainty ofits principles, 341— 
its importance to agricultdre, &c. 
341—its fature progress anticipated, 
344— indebted tu the labours of fum- 
boldt and Leslie, 342—various in- 
‘struments, 343—projection of cold, 
345—want of some specifie institution 
for the promotion of this science, 346 
—Mr. Howard’s work, 346—xenipe- 


rature, 3471—alteration inthe divi- 


_ sion of the seasons proposed, 348— 
_ temperature of London, 348—uPilarge 
towns, 249—cycles of temperature, 
350—mean temperature ‘in: the vici- 
nity of London, 351—mean height of 
the barometer, 351 — witids, 352— 
rain, 353-—-influence of winds bf rain, 
354—causes of rain, 354—influence 
of the moon on the weather, 356—of 
its declination on rain and tempera- 
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tare, 358—Mr. Howard’s theary of 
winds and weather, 359—wmerits of 
his work, 360—the climate of Pen- 
zance, 360. 

Mind, succession of, 338, 

Mirage, phenomenon of the, 260. 

Mission, Unitarian, at Madras, 154. 

Mitchell (Mr,) his translation of Aris- 

 tephanes, reviewed, 50—has avoided 
gross passages, 52—oflers av excuse 
for the obscenity of the original, 57 — 
uofair towards Socrates, 68—extract 
from his Preliminary Discourse, 69— 

. his inconsistencies, 76—exceptious 

against Euripides, 80—his. translation 

on erroneous principles, 83—censured 

_ fear intraducing ceutos frou Shak- 

 Speare, &c. 85—his general spirit, 86 
—omissions by, 86. 

Montesquieu, maxim of, disputed, 8. 

Mummies of animals, 247, 

Mystery and ab-urdity, distinction, be- 
tween, 188. 


Newcastle, Duke of, 365, 366—his pro- 
motion of Lord Bute, 374—his resig- 
nation, 376, 

Newton (Sir [.) great confusion caused 
by him in the chronology of prophane 
history, 396. 

Nicopolis, 301—ancien~ theatre at, 302. 

Nile, extraordinary joundation of, 257. 

Nubia, description of an excavated tem- 
ple in, 


Ombos, beautiful ruins at, 239. 
Ossa and Olympus, 298. 
Overton(J ohn), the Books of Genesis and 


Daniel defended against Count Vol- | 


ney, Dr. Francis, &c, 390. 

Outlaw of Taurus, a poem, &c. 422— 
thetradition on which the subject is 
founded, 423-—~character of the hero, 

. ea, 423—danger of fascinating deli- 

meations.of.immoral characters, 424— 

Lev, described after the, battle, 427— 

penitence, character 

the 433. 

possession of by the 
British, 316—the ceuelty of Ali 
Pasha towards the inhabitants, 317— 
who are compelled to their 

countey, 318, 

Party-Man, 460. 

Penzance, For bes’s observations, on the 
climate of, 337—superior climate of, 
86l—skating unkaoewa, and snow 
rase at, 361... 

Phaeuomena, mirage, 260--whirlwind, 
261... 


gteat ability, 462—early 


 Psammetiis, 
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Photometer, 343, 

Pitt (W.) Memoies of, 
of bis private character, 494—anec- 
dote of, 458—his sound religious 
principle, 459—his rivals, 46)— | 
particular disadvantages attending bis 
entrance inte public life, 462—-)is 

studies, 
462—extraordinary facility in read- 
ing Greek, 466—de.Werata. in Mr. 
Gittord’s Life of, 467—leiters from 
Lord Chatham to, 469—eutrance into 
Parliament, 472—charge of incoa- 
sistency as to parliamentary reform, 
considered, 474—his sentiments oa 
that reforus as delivered in the Louse, 
475—made Chancellor ef the Exche- 
quer, 480—the coalition of Fox and 
North, 48l1—refuses the situation of 
First Lord of the Treasury, 435— 
intention of resuming the profession 
of the law, 486—placed at ihe head 
of the treasury, 488—his. disinter- 
estedness, 489—Governor Johnstone's 
eulogium upon his administration,490 

. advises the King to propose an in- 
terview between. himself and the 
Duke of Portland, 491—his Majesty's 

letter on the subject, 
up of his political. conduct,, 493— 
extraordipary difficulties in which he 

was placed, 496—letters the 

. King to him, 497—his. opinion as to 

the Regency Question, 
evergy at the crisis of the Freach 
Revolution, 501, 

Poetry, religious, remarks on, 328. 

Populace, inflammatory appeals to the, 


Prades (Abbé de), his scandalous doc- 
trines, 89. 
Pretender, the, lands iu Scotland, 1o3— 
_ escapes from Moy, 120—his waat of 
firmness, 125—his ultimate success 
impossible, and why, 124, . 
(the Son of Pharoah 
Necho,) his tomb, discovery and de- 
scription of, 253—sculptures in, 261. 
Ptolemy, Chrovology of, 409... 
Publications, noxious, cheapacss of, 105, 
Pyramids, Mr. Faber’s remarks ow that 
of Cephrenes, 230—hypotbesisiof a 
German professor respecting, 236— 
Mr, Faber supposes them to have been 
mystic tombs of Rais! 
343... 


Quarterly Review, 323. 
Queen, conduct of, with (o her 
replies, 27. 
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Rain, 358—influence of the winds on, 
354—one universal cause of, 364 — 
how far influenced by the moon, 

Rebellion in 1145-6, Memoirs of, 106— 
an important point of History, 108— 
arrival of the Pretender, | use 
of the success of the rebels, LO9— 
conduet of Sir John Cope vindicated, 
110—battle of Preston Pans, 111— 
eclat of the first exploits of the Pre- 
tender, not extraordinary, 11} 1—mode 
of fighting employed by the High- 
landers, 114—advance of the rebels 
to Manchester and Derby, 115—their 
retreat, 116—pursued by the Duke of 
Cumberland, 117—the battle of Fal- 
kirk, LiS—the rebel leaders uncer- 
tain whether the victory is on their 
side, 119—escape of the Pretender 
from Moy, 120—Lord George Marray 
defeats the royal troops at Athol, 
12i—battle of Culloden, 123—causes 
rendering the final success of the Pre- 
tender impossible, 124—dread enter- 
tained of the Highlanders by the 
English, 125—errors in the original, 
and corrected by the editor, 127. 

Reform in Parliament, Mr. Pitt’s de- 
claration on the subject of, 474. — 

Regency Question, 497. 

Revelation, its mysteries no argument 
against it, 150— ineffectual, unless 
the plenary inspiration of the Scrip- 

' tures be admitted, 206. 

Robbers, romantic ideas respecting 
poetical, 424. 


Scepticism, embraced by those who hate 
Christianity for the restraints it im- 
poses, 97. 

Schlegel, (F.) his defence of) Aristo- 
phanes, 66—animadversions op 
tipides, 79. 

Seasons, a new arrangement of ions 348, 

Selections from the Queen’s Answers to 
the Addresses, &c. |. 

Shelley (P. B.), his tragedy of the Cenci, 
380—has added to the immorality of 
the story, 382—his raving avd blas- 
phemy, 385. 

Sheridan (R. B.), 450-—decidedty a 
party-man, 461. 

Smollett, an instance of the errescous 
colouring given to his history, 
379. 

Socrates defended from the raillery. of 
Aristophanes, 65—Mr. Mitchell's im- 
putations against, 69—the same re- 
fated; 72—his character 
il. 


argumentation, TA—its defects, 

Selicitor-General, his speech, 20, 22. 

Southey Robert), A Vision of Judgement, 
321—his contempt of authority, 321 
—his hexameters, 322— preface to the 
poem, 324—want of propriety in the 
selection of the metre, 325—his re- 
marks op Jascivious writers, 326— 
his loyalty, 328—estimated as an au- 
thor, 329—plan of the poem, 330— 
his merits asa writer, 336—his Rode- 
rick, 337. 

Speeches of Messrs. Brougham, Den- 
man, and Dr. Lushington, 1—of his 
Majesty’s Attorney and Solicitor-Ge- 
neral, |—of the Karl of Liverpool, 1. 

St. David's s,( Bishop of), tracts by , 434— 

Standish (F.H.), his Life of Voltaire, 
88—defends suicide, 90 —his pro- 
fane encomium on the stage, 90—his 
bookemaking, 95—his abliorrence of 
priests, 97—his werk, and the motives 
for publishing it, reprobated, 104, 

Stuart, the inaceuracy of the admea- 
288. 

Suliotes, their hereten at Klissura, 312 

—bieckaded by Ali Pasha, 313—ca- 
 pitulate, and are treacherouly but- 
chered, 314—their dispersion, 
315. 


Talent, disparity between parliamen- 
tary and legal, 473. 

Temperature,compeitative of, 

in London, 348, 

Tempe, vale of, described, 298. 

femple ( Lord), 

Uheological criticism, danger of, 

Lomb of Psammathis, 253. 

Zomline (Bishop), Memoirs: of ‘the 
Right Hon, W. Pitt, 452—the pecu- 
liar advantages possessed by him-as a 
biegrapher of Mr. Pitt, 453—com- 
plaints against the work considered, 
455—propriety of the plan adopted 
by him, 456—has introduced \muny 
interesting minor incidents, 457 his 
Remarks on the India Bill, Asi~on 
Regency, 497. 

Tracts on the Divinity of Christ, &e. “9 
by the Bishop of St. David's, 434—a 

valuable and seasonable publication, 
434—1st Tract, Auswer to the Letter 

of an Unitarian Lay-Seceder, 435— 
2d Tract, on the literal Evidence of 
our Lord’s Divinity, 487—3d Tract, 
on the Repeal of -the Statute agaiast 
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Blasphemy, 437—three Addresses to 
the Unitarians, 438. 

Translation, peculiar difficulty of trans- 
Jating Aristophanes, 83—remarks on 
parapbrastic, condemned, 84—that 
of the Clouds by Cumberland, excel- 
lent, 85. 

Travels to Sicily, Greece, and Albania, 
‘by the Rev, T. S, Hughes, 269, 

Trauellers, atfected enthusiasm of, 269, 

Trinity, she doctrine of, a mystery, 
189-—Bishop Hursley's statement of, 
179. 

Turner's Tour in the Levant, 273, 275. 


Unitarian Controversy, pablications on, 

Unittarians, essential difference bet ween 
them and the Church of England, 
138—their doctrines contradictory to 
Christianity, 139—their liberality 
spurious and arising from indiffer- 
ence, 141—at variance with each 

_ other, 142—their treatment of the 
Bible, 144—approach to Deism, 145 
—manner of interpreting the Scrip- 
tures, 146—oppose argument to 
Scripture evidence, 147—reject all 
supernatural doctrines, 151—credu- 
lous although sceptical, 152—de- 
ficient in zeal, 154—in intellect, 156 
_—attack Jess material points, 157— 
_ their petitio principii, 158 —con- 
scious hollowness, 159—misrepresen- 
tations, 160— imbecile argument, 
163—confound mystery with absur- 
dity, 167—their platitudes, 168—in- 
consistencies, 172—~quote authors 
who make against them, 175—differ 
from each other, 176— alternately 
courteous and abusive towards their 
opponents, 177 — not very distinct 
from professed infidels, 185— Mr, 
Wardlaw’s publications, 186—mys- 
tery aod absurdity distinguished, 188 
_ —alterations from the received Ver- 
sion disapproved of, 189—positive- 
allowable in supporting Scrip- 
ture, 193—Mr. Horne’s work com- 
mended, 195—Mr. White and Bishop 
_ Horsley on the Trinity, 197—Christ- 
jan doctrines ought to be fully stated, 
199 — mysteries intended to prove 
faith, 200—doctrine of the Athana- 
sian Creed, 201—doctrine of a strict 
unity indispensable, 201—the claims 
of the Unitarsians to that appellation 
disputed, 202—the doctrine of the 

incarnation, essential, 203—Unita- 

rianism retrograde from the Christian 

dispensation, 205—plenary inspira- 
7 


its flattering the corru 


-one year, and why, 419—aim at the 


_ between it and Deism, 438. 


Vision of Judgement, by R. Southey, 


Volney (C. F.), New Researches of An- 
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tion of the Scripteres, 206—danger 
of considering difficult passages of 
Scripture to be merely figurative, 208 
—the increase of Unitarianism “little 
to heapprehended , 209—except from 
ion of human 
nature, 210—literary trifling with 
the Scriptures dangerous, 212—no 
settled point between complete belief 
and utter infidelity, 214—the reli- 
gious and irreligious forming at the 
present day two distinct parties, 214 
—Unitarians endeavour to prove that 
our Lord’s ministry was corfined to 


subversion of the Church, 48T—Uni- 
tarianism not the Christianity of the 
New Testament, 438 — comparison 


Esq., 32l—analysis of the subject, 
330. 


cient History, 389—asserts the ge- 
nealogies in Genesis x. to be fabri- 
cations, 394—his extravagant con- 
jectures, 396——his charge against 
Christian chronology, 404—his ig- 
norance and falsehood, 405—assumes 
that the Pentateuch is a compilation, 
Al7. 
Voltaire, Standish’s Life of, 88—how 
served. by Frederic the Great, 92— 
imbibed his infidel priuciples from 
his godfather, the Abbé de Chateau 
Neuf, 96—his hypocrisy and dastard- 
liness equal to his malignity, 98— 
great only in atrocity, 99—his ridi- 
culous meanness, 100—rather a theist 
than an atheist, 101—his visit to the 
theatre at the performance of his 
Irene, 102—his death-bed, 108—his 
writings introduced into Spain, 104— 
cheap editions of his works, 104—not 
a republican, 105, © 


Waldegrave (Farl), Memoirs, 362— 
merits of the work, 362—paucity of 
similar works in the English language, 
362—sketch of the author, 3638—value 

_ of the information here given, 964— 
historical portraits, 9635—ehataeter 
of the Duke of Neweastle; 366—of 
Lord Chatham, 867—of Mr. H. Fox, 
368—of Lord Bute, 369—one object 
of the author to exphiin the changes 
of the ministry, 370—Sir Thomas 
Robinson, 371—difficult situation of 
the Dake of Neweastle, 371—Pitt . 
becomes an adherent of the Princess 
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of Wales, 372—coolness between the 
King and the Princess, in conse- 
quence of a match designed by the 
former for -his grandson, 3783—Fox 
named secretary of state, 373—con- 
versation between Lord Waldegrave 
and the Prince of Wales, 374—the 
King’s extreme dislike of Bute, 376 
—Duke of Newcastle resigns, 376— 
a new ministry, Chatham and Tem- 
ple, 376—difficulties attending the 
arrangement of the new administra- 
tien, 378—coalition of Newcastle 
and Chatham, 379. 


Waverley, erroneous account of the 


battle of Preston-Pans in, 114. 


Warburton’s error in following lian, 


and imputing the condemnation of 
Socrates to the influence of Aristo- 
phanes’s satire, 78. 
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INDEX. 


Wardlary (Dr.), discourses on the prin- 
cipal points of the Socinian contro- 
versy, 137—Unitarianism Incapable 
of Vindication, 137—his canon for 
interpreting the Scriptures, 146. 

Wells (Dr.), his discoveries on dew, 342, 

Whigs, their conduct when in place ia 
1806, 43. 

Winds, subterraneous ones, 298—winds, 
theory of, 352. 

Worsley (Mr.), quotation of a deistical 
passage from, 145. 


Yates (Mr), his A Vindication of 
Unitarianism,”’ 1387 —his sentiments 
difficult to be ascertained, 141—cha- 
racter of his work, 143—his view of 
the doctrines of the Gospel, 148—sub- 
stitutes definitions of his own, 162. 


ERRATA No. XXXII. 


Page 10, line 17, for but, read butt. 
13, line 42, for zealous, read jealous, 
75, line 15, for Mitford, read Mitchell, 
198, line Sl, for satement, read statement, 


END OF VOL, 


Cc. Baldwin, Peiater, 
New Bridge-atrect, London, 
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